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THE OWAKULTI ALTAR AT SICHOMOVI PUEBLO 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 
INTRODUCTION ' 


Each Hopi clan possesses one or more ancient objects, called 
wimt, which it has inherited from the past and regards with 
special reverence. The clan ownership of these objects dates 
back to a time when cultural and sociological conditions were 
somewhat different from those of the present. 

These wémz are generally supposed to be endowed with occult 
vowers, and the way in which they are regarded may well be 
‘ened to that in which, according to Spencer and Gillen, the 

entral Australians consider sacred objects called churinga. 
uey are thought to possess magical powers by the use of which 
+ priests can obtain certain results, are almost universally 
emic, and are intimately connected with the ancients, the 
rship of whom runs through all Hopi ritual. 

In old times, when the clans lived apart, the worship of the 

22 was limited to the clans which owned them. When clans 


This article is published by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
- the auspices of which the material for it was collected. 
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combined, their w7¢sz passed into the custody of priest fraterni. 
ties and were thus reverenced by several clans, but ownership of 
the objects still remained with the original clans. After this union 
the clan head-man or head-woman became the chief of the frater. 
nity. He then held the clan wémz on account of his position 
as chief of the society. 

When required for divination or for medicinal or magical 
practices, in early times, these objects were used in the presence 
of the clan, or, we may say, were exhibited to clan members at 
those times; later, when a religious society formed from several 
consolidated clans came into being and the number of these wémi 
increased, it became necessary in this exhibition to install them 
with a certain prescribed arrangement. Such an installation is 
called a fovtya, or altar, and on the occasion of its erection there is 
held a festival or ceremony which is greater or lesser, elaborate or 
abbreviated, according to the time of the year or other circum- 
stances.’ 

The study of these collections of sacred objects or altars has at- 
tracted the attention of several ethnologists, and progress has been 
made in the interpretation of their significance. The first known 
representation of a Hopi altar was an unpublished painting made 
under direction of Maj. J. W. Powell, about twenty-five years 
ago. Captain Bourke, in his book on the Snake dance, published 
in 1884 the first figures of a Tusayan sand picture, and the Hopi 
Antelope altar was figured by Stephen in 1887. In the decade 
1890-1900, the author described and illustrated several altars, ob- 
taining in 1891 the first photograph ever made of these sacred 
objects. A model of a Hopi altar which showed the sand pictures 
only, was exhibited by the author at Madrid, Spain, in 1892-'93, 
and in 1895 he made a complete representation of a Ladakoiiti 


' Every fraternity or religious society at Walpi has its greater and lesser mysteries 
occurring commonly six months apart. There are also elaborated and abbreviated fes- 
tivals in different years, the celebration of the former occurring quadrennially. In 
the lesser mysteries only a part of the altar is ordinarily installed, but in the greater all 
the w/z are placed in position. 
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altar for the National Museum at Washington, where it is now on 
exhibition.’ One of the first Pueblo altars modeled for exhibi- 
tion purposes was made by the late F. H. Cushing, who prepared 
a group of Zufii figures and an imitation of a Zufii sand picture 
for the World’s Columbian Exhibition at Chicago; this also is 
now in the National Museum. Mrs M. C. Stevenson, in 1808, 
made a model of an altar of the Zufii War-god which now 
forms an instructive exhibit in the same institution. Several 
Oraibi altars were reproduced during I900 under direction of 
the Rev. H. R. Voth, for the Field Columbian Museum, and 
photographs of certain of these have appeared in a late report of 
that museum. 

Notwithstanding the enlarged knowledge of these objects 
which the above references to the subject implies, there still remain 
several Hopi altars which have never been figured, modeled, or 
described. One of the most instructive of these is that of the 
Owakiltt,a ceremony at Sichomovi,’ in some respects the most 
suggestive of all Tusayan religious performances. As the 
Owakiltt festival is celebrated only occasionally in this pueblo, it 
has seemed timely to publish these notes lest an opportunity 
to enlarge them might not occur. 


THE SICHOMOVI OWAKULTI ALTAR 


The wémz composing the Owakiilt2 altar of Sichomovi may be 
considered under two groups, viz., those arranged on the floor of 
the room where the altar is placed, and those forming the uprights 
attached to a vertical framework erected for them in the kiva. 
Our account will first consider the former group, including the fol- 
lowing objects: 1. Tiponis; 2. Effigies (idols); 3. Medicine- 
bowl and surrounding objects. 


'The author hoped at one time to have the means and space to erect in the 
National Museum a complete series of Walpi altars. The death of his friend, Dr G. 
Brown Goode, who manifested deep interest in the plan, led toits abandonment. 

* The author has extensive notes, sketches, and a few kodak photographs of the 
Orathi Owakzilti altar, which is one of those modeled for the Field Columbian Museum. 
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1. Ziponis.—The badge of the religious fraternity among the 
Hopi is called a ¢zponz ; this was originally the palladium of the 
clan, and as the fraternity is made up of several clans there are 
ordinarily several of these objects on every altar. The Owahiilt 
altar has two 7Zzponts, one belonging to the chief of the Auli or 
Butterfly, the other to the Pakad or Reed clan. These two clans 
form the nuclei of the Owakiiltz society. A tipontz is regarded as 
the most important of all altar w¢mz, and is ordinarily called 
“mother”; but it is totemic only so far as it is a symbol of food 
or seed, the potential sustenance of an agricultural people, and is 
generally an ear of corn with appropriate wrappings and feathers. 
When we consider its status in the Hopi cultural life—how it came 
through symbolism to be elevated to the highest place in their 
reverence—corn is mother in the sense of furnishing sustenance to 
people who rely upon it for food, and is so highly prized that its seed 
was committed to the care of the chief of the clan. Every Hopi 
child has a similar ear of corn as its special symbolic ‘‘ mother”; 
every youth initiated into a religious fraternity has a like symbol 
of his food mother. Each novice at initiation places his special 
ear of corn on the altar at the time of his induction into the 
society; but the ear of corn with accompanying trappings owned 
by the chief of the clan is the only one ordinarily called the ¢zponz,’ 
although in essential symbolism it is the same as that owned by 
each and every individual. 

2. Effigies (tdols)—Although apparently very complicated, 
Hopi mythology in reality is simple, as most of the names of the 
gods are attributal. Especially is this true of the Sky- and Earth- 
gods, the names of which are numerous and perplexing. It would, 
in fact, seem that every clan had its own name for each of these 
gods, and it is this multiplicity of names which makes a proper 
identification very difficult. Every clan had a great Sky-god and 
an Earth-god or -goddess, the former being the father, the latter 


! The téponi was originally a reserve ear of seed-corn kept with reverential care as 
a last resort if a]l other seed failed. 
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the mother of all minor gods. Each clan also had its totemic an- 


cestral members—the ancients, male and female,—resembling each 
other in type but not in name. Three supernaturals, differing in 
name and in personation, appear in connection with most Hopi 
altars. These three are (a) Sky-god, (4) Earth-god, and (c) Cul- 
tus hero or heroine. They are personated symbolically and 
may be represented by a human being, a graven image, or a pic- 
ture, or by all these combined. 

The idols on the Hopi altars are both male and female, and 
their forms and names vary with different altars. In the Owakilti 
the three idols are as follows: A male effigy represents Cofo- 
kinuiwi, the Sky-heart, a Sun- or Sky-god who wields lightning 
ordinarily associated with him asa symbol. One of the two 
other idols represents the Growth-god, Miiyinwi,; the other 

wakiil-mana, the special tutelary ancient or ancestress of the 
clans from whom arose the Owakiil society. Miiyinwi is repre- 
sented by a half-ovoid block of wood upon the sides of which sym- 
bols of corn are painted. The image of Owakiil-mana is rudely 
human in form. 

3. Medicine-bowl and Surrounding Objects.—On the floor 
directly in front of the upright part of the altar is placed a medi- 
cine-bowl, around which are radially arranged certain objects yet 
to be mentioned. ‘This bowl, as usual, is placed on a low pile of 
sand, upon which are drawn six radiating lines of sacred meal 
representing the six directions—north, west, south, east, above, 
and below. On each of these lines of meal is an ear of corn of 
the color corresponding to the direction with which it is asso- 
ciated in the Hopi cult, viz., north, yellow; west, blue or green ; 
south, red; east, white; above, black; below, speckled. 

Alternating with these ears of corn are effigies of birds and but- 
terflies mounted on slender pedestals held in clay bases. Their 
colors likewise correspond with those ascribed to the cardinal 
points which they represent. The following names were obtained 

for birds and butterflies corresponding to the six world-quarters : 
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North, Zawa-mana. 

 Sthyaboli (Yellow butterfly). 
West, Zcosro. 

Cakwaboli (Blue butterfly). 
South, 

Paladboli (Red butterfly). 
Zast, Poyadt. 

 Pociwh. 

Kiitcaboli (White butterfly). 

Above, Zopocka. 

Kumbiboli (Black butterfly). 
Below, Zawaktct. 

Meyanumboli (Variegated butterfly). 

Each of these birds, or butterflies, has a small twig on its back 
which had been sprinkled with sacred meal. There isa trilobite 
(said to be an “ old butterfly’) on the floor near the bowl. Cer- 
tain other objects lay near the altar, among which may be men- 
tioned a tray of sacred meal, a corn-husk containing corn-pollen, 
several water-worn stones, pipes, and a bag of tobacco. All of 
these are used in the rites which occur when medicine is made. 

Upright Parts of the Altar——Hopi altars as a rule have, in 
addition to the graven images, the medicine-bowl, and surrounding 
objects, a number of wooden slats and clay tiles or flat stones with 
symbols painted uponthem. In the Owakziiltc altar these wooden 
slats are tied either vertically or horizontally to a framework at- 
tached to the beams of the kiva. Their sizes and forms vary; 
most of them are rectangular, while a few have a rude head cut 
on one end. The designs painted on the slats may thus be clas- 
sified: a, Symbols of maize; 4, Symbols of lightning; c, Pictures 
of birds and insects; d, Pictures of sun and cultus heroes; ge, 
Figures of rain-clouds. 

The first group (a) includes not only symbolic pictures of corn 
but also pictures of the Growth-god. The members of the second 
group (4), the number of individuals in which is far greater than 
in the first, have ordinarily a zigzag shape, bearing, when rec- 


tangular, zigzag figures often replaced by designs representing 
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snakes. The symbol of lightning is a picture of a snake which 
is conventionalized into a zigzag figure representing the course of 
the lightning in the sky and the movement of the serpent, a simi- 
larity which has been recognized by most primitive peoples and 
introduced into their symbolism. 

All the lower tier of wooden slats are arranged standing up- 
right in a ridge of sand on the floor, but leaning on the framework 
of the altar. Above them is a broad, horizontally placed board 
bearing symbolic bird designs the figures of which (plate IV) con- 
vey a better idea than a mere verbal description. Above the board 
with the pictures of these three birds there is another, also hori- 
zontal, resting upon the last-mentioned. It is tied to the altar 
framework at each end, and is decorated with a row of five semi- 
circular designs symbolic of rain-clouds, from which depend short 
parallel lines representing falling rain. 

Above the last-mentioned board and parallel with it, also hori- 
zontally placed and tied at each end to the uprights of the altar, 
is another board bearing a row of semicircular figures representing 
clouds. From these symbols also depend parallel lines, sym- 
bolizing falling rain. These cloud symbols are painted yellow, 
green, red, and white, thus corresponding with the four cardinal 
points, north, west, south, and east, respectively. The triangular 
symbol between two of these clouds is the conventional figure of a 
feather, while the indistinct zigzag markings between others repre- 
sent either feathers poorly drawn, or, more likely, the lightning. 

Just above the row of upright wooden sticks there is a 
broad slat, tied horizontally to the altar framework, upon which 
are depicted three birds, dragon-flies, and star symbols. The up- 
permost horizontal slat is not decorated, but its surface is crossed 
transversely by a number of elevations. This slat is known as 
tokpela, the “rain-cloud house” or high-sky house ’’—practically 
the heavens. Attention is called to the relative position of the 
slat to that on which the bird and stars are painted and to 
certain designs on ancient Tusayan pottery. 
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Bands, to which are appended highly conventionalized bird 
symbols, are often drawn across the interior of many old food-bowls 
from Sikyatki. These bandsare accompanied with figures of stars, 
and from*them hang conventionalized devices representing birds, 
The interpretation of this band has not been satisfactorily made, 
but light is shed onits significance by a study of this altar. If we 
compare this band with the horizontal wooden slat last mentioned, 
we find both associated with similar conventional designs, and it 
is probable that both express the same idea. The diametrical 
band on the pottery may thus be interpreted to represent the sky 
band, or home of a sky-bird, which may be the symbol of a sky. 
god.’ 

Several smaller wooden slats, attached to the uprights of the 
altar, and which likewise serve as symbolic pictures, remain to be 
mentioned. One of these has a rain-cloud, a frog, and tadpoles 
painted upon it. Two round sticks, resembling certain prayer- 
sticks found in Sikyatki graves, have crosses painted on their flat 
faces, from which fact they are called tokpela, “high-sky” sym- 
bols. There was also another object, called by the same name, 
hanging before the altar from the roof. It consists of two sticks 
tied in the form of a cross and has turkey-feathers attached to 
the arms. 

Less conspicuous than the objects above mentioned, but of 
greater importance in the public dance, are two netted hoops 
hanging above the idol of the Owakiilti maid. These were later 
carried by the girls who personated this maid in the Basket dance 
on the last day of the festival. 

Reviewing what has been written above, it is clear that a study 
of the wémz of this altar reveals a general homology, from a point 
of view of symbolism, with other Tusayan altars. The same rain- 
clouds, lightning, and maize symbols are prominent and apparently 
have the same intent. The images are tutelary clan ancients hav- 


' Compare figures of this band in Seventeenth Ann. Rept. Bureau of Amer, Eth- 
nology, plates CXXXIX, CXLVId, CXVILF, ef al, 
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ing distinctive names but with few differences in general character. 
It shares with other altars Sun- and Germ-god pictures, but the 
chief idol, Ozvakiil-mana, is characteristic. 

I have described the altar as it appears on the second day 
(Luctala) before the prayer offerings, called pahos, had been set up 
before it. These objects are characteristic, consisting of a small 
wooden slat upon which an ear of corn is depicted and to which 
feathers, herbs, and a small package of meal are attached. A de- 
scription of these is reserved for a more extended account of the 


ceremony. 
THE OWAKULTI FESTIVAL 


Like all other festivals’ in the Hopi calendar, there are two 
presentations of this ceremony annually—one abbreviated, the 
other elaborate,—occurring about six months apart. The latter is 
occasionally celebrated at Sichomovi in October and lasts nine 
consecutive days and nights, closing with a public Basket dance. 
The date of the festival is determined during a nocturnal smoke- 
talk of the chiefs, sixteen days before the public event, and is 
formally announced by the town-crier on the following morning. 
The nomenclature of the nine ceremonial days of Owakiltz is similar 
tothat of other great unabbreviated festivals elsewhere described. 
It is not within the scope of this article to describe the many 
and complicated rites before the altar on the successive nine days 
and nights composing the festival, but these have been carefully 
noted and will later be published in an appropriate place. A 
brief reference to the “ making of the medicine” on the assembly 
day sheds light on the meaning of some of the wémz. 

Making the Medicine.—Six women (of whom four were priest- 
esses)and four men took their position about the medicine-bowl 
on the assembly day, and arranged about it the different objects 
already mentioned. While the chiefs were arranging these objects, 
a woman made the circuit of the room, drawing on each of the 


'Every great festival has a summer and winter or spring and autumn celebration, 
one of which (the greater) being elaborate, the other (or lesser) abbreviated. 
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four walls and the ceiling four parallel lines. This is called 
‘‘making the house,” and occurs in various other ceremonies, 
The objects having been satisfactorily arranged about the bowl, 
not without considerable discussion regarding their places, one 
of the women, called the smoker chief, lit a pipe which she 
handed to the chief, exchanging terms of relationship. The 
chief puffed whiffs of smoke to the six cardinal points, then 
handed the pipe to her nearest neighbor. After all had smoked, 
and the pipe had been returned to the lighter, all present prayed 
in sequence, beginning with the chief. These prayers finished, 
the songs began, and during the first song several butterfly wings 
were dropped in the bowl with pinches of pollen—one for each of 
the six directions—a prescribed (sinistral) circuit. As the person 
added the object he raised his hand to the cardinal point for which 
the offering was intended. Later, near the end of the song, the 
fragments of herbs on the heads of the wooden effigies of birds and 
butterflies were dropped into the medicine-bowl, the images being 
raised in sequence for that purpose. 

During the second song, water was poured into the medicine- 
bowl from each of its four sides and the two opposite corners, be- 
ginning with the northern side; at each addition the gourd 
receptacle containing the liquid was raised to its respective car- 
dinal point. 

During the third song the six ears of corn which lay on the 
floor, radiating from the medicine-bowl, were gathered into a 
bundle and placed in a vertical position in the bowl, so that 
one end was submerged. One of the men then leaned forward 
and grasped this bundle, swaying it back and forth in time with 
the song. At the close of the singing he carefully took each ear 
of corn separately from the bundle, asperged with it to the six 
points in sequence, and laid it in its former position on the line of 
meal radiating from the medicine-bowl. At the fourth song a 
man knelt by the bowl and whistled several times through a 


turkey-bone whistle into the liquid. This act was performed six 
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times, each time the performer prefacing his act by sprinkling a 
pinch of corn-pollen along an ear of corn corresponding in posi- . 
tion to a cardinal point. 

The same man then stirred the medicine with an ear of corn, 
while the others sang a new song, at the close of which the pipe- 
lighter lit the pipe, and the chief, kneeling over the bowl, puffed 
great clouds of smoke into the medicine, after which he returned 
the pipe to the smoker chief.’ 

All the men and women then drew together, forming a close 
ring about the bowl, each taking a bird effigy or butterfly image 
in his hands. As the song continued, each person moved the 
effigy he carried in a zigzag course toward the bowl, and finally 
plunged its head into the liquid. This was repeated several 
times, after which the pedestals that supported the effigies were 
returned to their former positions. One of the women added a 
little sand to the liquid, and the trilobite, or “ ancient butterfly,” 
was dropped into the bowl; a man taking meal from a tray 
daubed a little on the cheek of the idol of Owakiil-mana lying on 
the floor, and, passing to each person in the kiva, rubbed meal on 
his face. Before the meal was used, a ray of sunlight was re- 
flected into it from a quartz crystal. This is also done with 
pollen, the male prayer emblem. 

The songs then ceased; the pipe was lighted, every person 
smoked in sequence, and later prayed, which was a final act in 
making the medicine. This ceremony was repeated several times 
with minor variations during the following days of the festival, 
and was followed by a feast. 

Such in brief are the main episodes in the making of the 
Owakiiltt medicine. A few characteristic points in it may be 
emphasized : 

(1) Butterfly symbols are prominent throughout. The effigies 
of butterflies, wings of the same insect, even a trilobite,—called 
the “ancient butterfly,’—are introduced in this ceremony, and, it 


' This is probably the episode figured in Major Powell’s painting, above referred to. 
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may be added, in no other. Several chiefs who perform the rites 
are members of the Butterfly clan. Here, then, we have all the 
elements of butterfly totemic worship. But what does it mean? 
Can we not find an explanation by comparisons with the aspect 
of totemism brought to light by Spencer and Gillen’s epoch- 
making work on the ethnology of the Central Australian tribes? 

Theoretically we may suppose that the Butterfly clan has 
certain powers increasing their totem animal, not for food 
but by sympathetic magic to hasten the advent of that sea- 
son of the year longed for by agriculturists. Cause and 
effect are confused in the mind of primitive man. With but- 
terflies come summer time, with the frog comes water,—and these 
associations are confounded into cause and effect. The priest 
with power to bring the animal brings also the climatic condition 
accompanying its advent. The Butterfly clan has special power 
over the butterfly, which it uses for the good of the tribe. The 
use of these butterfly symbols thus becomes a form of gesture- 
prayer or sympathetic magic of great potency in hastening the 
advent of summer. 

(2) Whistling into the medicine is in the same way a means 
of bringing summer birds, and originated in the same psychologic 
process as the use of the butterfly totem symbols. The puifs of 
smoke blown into the liquid represent the rain-clouds which the 
Hopi farmers desire, and the asperging to the cardinal points is 
prayer for much-desired rain, the act being a kind of magic for 


that purpose. 
THE PUBLIC DANCE 


The public dance is performed by many women bearing basket- 
trays in their hands, and consists of a series of posturings of the 
body in raising and depressing the baskets in rhythm with their 
songs. During the dance these women form a ring, facing each 
other, from which they do not move until they file back to the 


kiva. 
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Two girls, dressed to personate the Owaki/ maids, enter the 
plaza after the others have begun their songs. On the ground be- 
fore them they roll netted hoops at which they throw objects 
made of corncobs with attached feathers. These girls also 
carry bundles of basket-trays which they cast among the spec- 
tators who struggle for their possession.’ The Owakiiltz dance 
closely resembles that of the Ladakovtz, the only striking differ- 
ences being in the acts of the basket-throwers, their clothing, 
paraphernalia, method of posturing, and acts as they enter the 
plaza. The actions of the basket-bearers of the two ceremonies 


are practically identical. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The theory that the Hopi tribe has been formed by the drifting 
together of several clans or groups of clans differing in language, 
religion, and secular customs has been discussed in former 
papers, and an acceptance of this theory would imply that each 
of these component clans, when it inhabited its own pueblo, 
practised a worship of its clan-ancients. These incoming clans 
having been merged into the tribe, they bequeathed to the latter 
its distinct cult, which still survives in modified form, imparting 
great complexity to the Hopi ritual. The study of the clan wémz 
naturally leads the ethnologist to the migrations of the cians 
which introduced them. Two questions suggest themselves re- 
garding this consideration: What clans now own the Owakiil 
wim, and where did these clans live before they came to Sichom- 
ovi? An answer to the former is not difficult, and in the latter 
we can hardly hope to go farther back than a few centuries. We 
have, however, archeological as well as legendary evidence to 
guide us in both cases. 

The w#7 of the Owakiilt7 altar are owned by the Pakab (Reed), 
Bul (Butterfly), and Kokop (Firewood) clans. The chiefs of 


' Basket dances among the Hopi have elsewhere been described and figured, hence 
it is unnecessary to repeat the accounts. 
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these clans claim this ownership, and those of other clans assent 
to this claim. We are specially concerned with the second ques. 
tion—Where did these clans live before they became incor. 
porated in the Hopi pueblos? The old pueblo of Awatobi 
is commonly regarded as a former home of the first two; but 
none of them went directly from that place to Sichomovi for 
the simple reason that the latter pueblo was not founded before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, whereas Awatobi fell in the 
opening years of that century. A brief reference to traditions of 
these clans may be of interest. 

The Pakab (Reed, Arrow ?) clan is intimately associated with 
the Awata (Bow), from which Awatobi took its name. After 
the overthrow of their home, the women were carried to the 
Middle mesa where a pueblo was built near the spring on its 
eastern side. Later this site was abandoned, some of the 
population going to Walpi. Tcosro, the woman chief of the 
Owakiilti, belongs to the Eagle clan, associated with the Pakadé, 
and she owns most of the altar w#mz, especially the chief fetish 
—the society’s ¢zponz. Traditions are all in accord that her clan 
lived in ancient times at Awatobi. Other wémz of the Owakiilti 
altar are owned by the 4uz/z or Butterfly clan, also said to have 
formerly lived at Awatobi. The history of this clan after the 
destruction of its former home is obscure, but this fact seems 
clearly made out from traditions as well as from archeological 
evidence: those members who survived the massacre joined a 
settlement of Honanz or Badger clans near Oraibi, and in the course 
of time the composite Bul/i-Honani people moved to Oraibi, from 
which pueblo a Honani or Bult woman later went to Sichomovi, 
introducing the clan into that pueblo. 

A third clan prominent inthe Owaiiltz, also owning some of 
the zm, is the Kokop, which formerly lived at Sikyatki, one of 
the oldest pueblos in the Hopi territory. An early home of this 


clan was Jemez, New Mexico; and possibly one reason why it 
affiliates with the Pakab and Auli clans in the Owakilti ceremony 
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is the fact that all three were of the same eastern origin and 
possibly at one time spoke a cognate language.’ 

The reason Oweakiilti is celebrated at Sichomovi and not at 
Walpi, the most populous pueblo on the East mesa, is that most 
of the members of the Bud: clans live in that village. There are 
no women of these clans at Walpi or Hano, and the first Honani- 
Buli woman to settle on the East mesa came from Oraibi and 
lived in Sichomovi. 

Legendary evidence thus indicates that the village of Awatobi 
was the former home of the clans whose descendants now own 
the waz and control the celebration of the Owakiiltz,; or, as 
otherwise stated, the festival was introduced into the present 
Hopi pueblos by descendants of those who survived the de- 
struction of Awatobi. 

There is archeological evidence in support of the statement 
that the Owakiiltt was known to the Awatobians. In early times 
the uprights of the altars were flat stones upon which symbols 
were depicted. Some of these still survive in modern altars, and 
others have been excavated from ancient ruins. Some two years 
ago several stone altar-slabs were exhumed from Awatobi by 
MrT. V. Keam, and the designs upon them have been identified 
by several old Hopi as Owakiilti symbols. Thus archeology adds 
evidence to that derived from tradition and sociology that the altar 
with its characteristic symbolism came from Awatobi. 

There is also evidence which leads to the conclusion that the 
Awatobians observed the following festivals: 1, A New-fire cere- 
mony with accompanying worship of a Germ-god called Alosaka. 
2, Awoman’s dance called Mamzrauti. 3, A warrior celebration 
called Momtcita. 4, A tablita dance like that of Acoma. 5, 
The woman’s Basket dance called Owakiilt?. 

The evidences that a New-fire ceremony, similar to that an- 
nually observed at Walpi, was once performed at Awatobi are 


'It is not intended to state that all originally came from Jemez, but there is little 


doubt that the nucleus of the Awatobi population came from the Rio Grande country, 
AM. ANTH.N. S., 3—15 
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both traditional and archeological. The most prominent god 
worshipped at this time was A/osaka, a Germ-god generally 
called WMuyinwi. The shrine of Alosaka at Awatobi still exists, 
and the two A/osaka figurines from that shrine are still used by 
the Middle-mesa priests in their worship. 

One of the principal societies participating in the New-fire 
rites is called Zataukyamz, and legends directly state that this 
fraternity existed at Awatobi. Hani, chief of that society in 
Walpi, claims descent from Tapolo, the Awatobi chief of this so. 
ciety. A food-bowl from an Awatobi grave found by Mr Keam 
apparently represents a phallic dance of this society. 

The Mamzrau society is traditionally said to have had its 
origin at Awatobi, and the story of the descent of the Zzfoni to 
Saliko has been mentioned elsewhere. There is archeological 
evidence supporting the claim that the Awatobians had a form 
of this ceremony. One of the main objects on the altar of this 
society at Walpi is a stick with spiral ridge called the “ heart-twis- 


” 


ter.” In excavations made near Awatobi, Mr Keam unearthed a 
spirally coiled stone which the Hopi identify as a J/amsrau 
“ heart-twister.” In connection with these coiled stones attention 
is called to an object, which is probably a similar fetish in a shrine 
at the gap on the trail to Hano.’ 

Certain clan ancients or fatcinas are known as Awatobi- 
katcinas, and are reasonably said to have been derived from the 
pueblo from which they take their name. The symbolism of 
personations of these beings appears in certain pictures made for 
me by a Hopi artist, among which may be mentioned Sozznu- 


katcina and two monsters, Soyok (Keres, Skoyo, “ monster”) taka 
(male) and Soyok wiigtt (female).’ 


' These coiled stones are regarded as efficacious in the treatment of certain maladies 
in which the muscles are contorted on one side of the face, arms, or body. 

? These are called Awatobi soyoss, and their symbolism is very different from that 
of Walpi. 
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CHALCHIHUITL IN ANCIENT MEXICO’ 
By ZELIA NUTTALL 


The chronicle of Tezozomoc relates that when Ahuitzotl, the 
ruler of Mexico, extended his conquests southward, his forces had 
a decisive encounter (in A. D. 1497) with the united coast tribes, 
near Tehuantepec, and vanquished them. ‘ The victors penetrated 
into the camp of the fugitives and sacked it. The elders and 
women came forth as supplicants and said: ‘Valiant lords of 
Mexico, cease your fury, soften your hearts and pity these poor 
coast people and those of Tecuantepec, of Tutztecatl, and of 
Amaxtlan.’ 

Upon this Ahuitzotl gave orders to cease the slaughter, and 
all sat on the ground in order to listen. Then Ahuitzotl said, 
“ What are you saying? I shall bring it to pass that there shall be 
no more inhabitants on these coasts and that no one will be left 
alive.” Then those from the coast answered: “ Our lords, let us 
speak. We will pay you tribute of all that is produced and yielded 
on these coasts, which will be chalchthuzt/ of all kinds and shades, 
other small precious stones named ¢eoxthuztl [lit.,“ the divine 
turquoise” | for inlaying in precious objects, and much gold, be- 
sides the most exquisite plumage to be found in the whole world, 
prepared skins of the ocelot, puma, and large coyotes, and various 
kinds of stones streaked with veins of different colors.” (Chap. 
Ixxvi.) 

The above passage reveals how highly the Mexicans valued 
the chalchihuitl, since it figures foremost among the tempting 
prizes offered by the coast tribes. It also definitely proves that 
the stone was a product of the Pacific coast region. 


1 Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, April 23, 1901. 
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Historical investigation shows that from the time of Ahuitzotl 
to that of Montezuma, a period of twenty-two years, the coast 
tribes actually paid all of the promised tribute and periodically 
sent “ strings of chalchihuitl beads,” besides gold and turquoises, 
to their conquerors. The famous Tribute Roll of Montezuma, a 
copy of which was sent by Cortés to Charles V, records not only 
the names of towns situated along the Pacific coast which con- 
tributed chalchihuitl with other products, but shows us that the 
same stone was also sent to the capital from other parts of the 
country. 

The following extracts from Book XI, chap. viii, of the work of 
Friar Bernardino de Sahagun, in which the learned monk dis- 
cusses the properties of the native fauna and flora, metals and 
stones, further demonstrate that chalchihuitl was a recognized 
natural product of Mexico: 


Precious stones are not found in the beautiful polished and brilliant 
condition in which they are sold by venders. They are originally rough, 
without appearance of beauty, and are carried from the fields and vil- 
lages. There are persons who know where precious stones grow because, 
wherever the latter are, they exhale, at dawn, a vapor like delicate smoke. 
Another sign indicates the place where precious stones are hidden, 
especially in the case of those called chalchihuitls. Wherever these are 
the grass which grows above is always green, for the reason that these 
stones continually send forth a cool and moist exhalation. Wherever 
this is the stones are to be found in which the chalchihuitls are formed. 

There is a kind of stone called quetzal-chalchihuitl which is named 
thus because it is like the chalchihuitl] and is very green. The good 
stones of this kind are without any spots and are transparent [trans- 
lucent? ] and very green. There are other stones named chalchihuitl 
which are not transparent and are green mixed with white. This kind 
is much used by the chieftains who string them and wear them around 
their wrists. They constitute a sign that the wearer is a nobleman. It 
is illicit for vassals to wear them, 

There is another stone belonging to the species of chalchihuitl, 
which is called “:/azotic, and is a mixture of black and green. 

Besides the above mentioned stones there are other jasper stones of 
many kinds and colors. . . . Some of these are white as well as 
green and are therefore called cztacxhalchihuitl |lit., ‘‘ white chalchi- 
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huitl ’’] ; others have green veins with light blue or other colors mixed 
in with the white. 


The fact that, in the Nahuatl language, the current name for 
lapidary in general was chalchiuh tximatqut (lit., “he who works 
the chalchihuitl”’) proves that there existed a native caste of skilled 
lapidaries whose highest attainment was the conversion of crude 
bits of the stone into the highly-prized beads and carved orna- 
ments worn by the Mexican chieftains. It is interesting to find, 
in Sahagun, mention of the wearing of labrets and earrings of 
“false chalchihuitl” by ordinary people among the Otomis, a 
Mexican tribe. 

Having gathered the above curious details concerning the 
knowledge and use of the stone amongst the ancient Mexicans, 
I was tempted to undertake the somewhat tedious and time- 
consuming task of localizing the various towns associated, in 
Montezuma’s Tribute Roll, with the tributes of chalchihuitl. 
Many of these towns proved to have been’situated in the ancient 


Mixtecapan, which comprised portions of the present states of 


Puebla, Guerrero, and Oaxaca, whilst others were situated in the 
state of Vera Cruz or in distant Chiapas, near the boundary of 
Guatemala. The accompanying outline map (figure 41) indicates 
the modern Mexican states which confine the localities associated 
with chalchihuitl in the Tribute Roll. 

It was interesting to find how many of the ancient Mexican 
local names had remained unaltered to the present day, and it was 
easy to identify these and others, in the form of which slight altera- 
tions or abbreviations had taken place. Some names, however, 
have entirely disappeared, having doubtless been superseded by 
the names of saints which were bestowed upon all parishes by the 
Spanish missionaries. Local investigation would, in all likelihood, 
lead to the identification of a number of the places which I have 
not been able to trace on the modern maps consulted. I shall 
rely on my colleagues in Mexico, who have opportunities for 
doing so, to supply the missing information in course of time. 
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There is serious difficulty in the identification of a few of the 
ancient localities, due to the fact that the same names are fre. 
quently found applied to more than one place in the same or ina 
different state. In some cases the appearance, in the Tribute Roll, 
of a name, in a series of local names, affords a clue to its geo- 
graphical situation, as towns are usually enumerated by districts. 


Rather than to make an identification which might prove to be 
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Fic. 41—Map defining the portions of ancient Mexico from which chalchihuitl was sent as 
tribute to Montezuma. 


misleading, I have preferred either to omit entirely, or to so des- 
ignate, all that appeared in the least doubtful. It should here be 
stated that, in making investigations, I referred to the various 
series of maps published by the Mexican government as well as to 
others published in the United States by the Bureau of American 
Republics and by Messrs Rand, McNally & Co. The index to 
the last mentioned proved a valuable aid in some cases. 


I shall now present the list of towns enumerated in Monte- 
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zuma’s Tribute Roll, with their names as they appear on modern 
maps and their localization in the actual states of Mexico. We 
shall begin with the localities situated in Chiapas, on the Pacific 
coast, near the frontier of Guatemala. Their inhabitants con- 
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Fic. 42—Map of the southern part of Chiapas, in which are indicated six of the nine towns enu- 
merated in Montezuma’s Tribute Roll as contributing chalchihuitl. 


tinued the struggle against the Mexicans after the conquest of 
Tehuantepec, and Ahuitzotl was obliged to send another expedi- 
tion to subdue them. On yielding submission they too promised 
to supply their conquerors “ forever with gold, emeralds, all kinds 


2 


of precious chalchihuitl, etc.” 
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(Tezozomoc, chap. Ixxix.) At 


the time of Montezuma only two strings of chalchihuitl’ were 


exacted from them. 


TRIBUTE: 
Tribute Roll 


7wo strings of chalchthuttl beads. 


Modern maps 


The exact geographical position of six of the above towns is 
shown on the map (figure 42), on which I have also indicated a 
small town, situated between Tuxtla and Simojovel, which bears 
the significant appellation of Chalchihuitan, lit., ‘The Land of 
Chalchihuitl.” 

Proceeding northward, we next examine the following lists of 
towns (figure 43) designated in the document as “situated in the 
hot lands.” 


TrisutE: Four strings of chalchthuttl beads, three large pieces of chal- 


chihuitl, three strings of chalchthuttl beads every six months. 


Tribute Roll Modern maps 


and Vera Cruz. 

Cocamaloapan ..................Cosamaloapan, Vera Cruz. 

... dees oof?) 


1 This term appears to be identical with Ayotecatl, which was destroyed by the 
Mexican conquerors and is described in the chronicle as being situated a day’s march 
from Macatlan in the above list. 
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Tribute Roll Modern mars 
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Fic. 43—Map exhibiting the towns situated in Oaxaca, Guerrero, and Vera Cruz, which are asso- 
ciated with chalchihuitl in Montezuma’s Tribute Roll. 


(?) 

Teteutlan, near Atlixco, Puebla (?). 

MAUGHAN Yauhtepec, Oaxaca (?). 


TRIBUTE: One string of chalchihuitl beads every six months, 
Tribute Roll Modern maps 


q 
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Tribute Roll Modern maps 
Zihuateutla, State of Vera Cruz. 
Miahuapa, “ “ “ 


Tripute: five strings of chalchihuitl beads every stx months. 


Tribute Roll Modern maps 
(?) 

and Morelos. 

(?). 


It is interesting to note how near to one another the above 


towns are situated. 


TRIBUTE: Two strings of chalchihuitl beads every six months. 


Tribute Roll Modern maps 
...Cotastla,’ State of Vera Cruz. 
(?) 


The largest number of identified localities in any single state is 
in that of Puebla, of which an enlarged map is given (figure 44). 
The tribute included only two strings of chalchihuitl beads; yet 
if one of these strings constituted a necklace, the number of beads 
may have been over one hundred, as in the necklaces described in 
the lists of presents sent by Cortés to Charles V. 


'Cotastla is now surrounded by towns bearing Spanish names, such as Mala Ca- 
terina, Obispo, San Francisco, Aurora, San Juan, etc. An examination of old docu- 
ments might lead to the discovery of the ancient names of some of these towns. 
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Tribute Roll Modern maps 
Puebla. 
....Quecholac, 
Tecama Chaleo.. Pecama Chalco, 
(?) 

Quauhquecholan.. ..............(?) 
(?) 


The question naturally presents itself here whether, by follow- 
ing the indications conveyed by the foregoing documentary evi- 
dence, geologists may not be able, in course of time, to find in 
Mexico the chalchihuitl zz sztz. With a view to furthering so 
desirable an end, I subjoin a list of Mexican localities the names 


of which incorporate the word chalchihuitl. 


Ancient name given to that por- 
tion of the coast adjoining Vera 
Cruz where the Spanish landed. 


1 The town of Chalchicomula is situated near Acatzinco, thus the word chalchihuitl 
is found to occur twice within the region around Tecama Chalco and Acatzinco. 


Vom 
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MeCHACHALCO Locality southwest of Chalchi- 
comulan, district of Tehuacan. 


name. According to Ramirez the 
name was formed from “Chal- 
chihuitl.” 

Tlaca Chalco and Coatepec-Chalco..‘T'wo localities situated between 
Chalco and Texcoco, state of 


Mexico. 

Town in southwest part of the 
state of Puebla.’ 

of Oaxaca. 

Chiapas. 

Chalmita and Chalma.............. Localities, state of Mexico, dis- 
trict of Tenancingo. 

Name of a river a tributary of 


which flows from the south into 
Rio Coatzacoalco, south of the 
state of Vera Cruz. This name 
may have reference to the color 
of its water only (?). 

Sierra de Chalchihuites............. Name of a small range of moun- 
tains running north and south; 
district of Sombrerete, state of 
Zacatecas, 

Name of a mining town at the 
northern extremity of the above 
range. Contains silver and zinc 
mines. 

The name Chalchihuites given to a whole range of mountains and to 

a mining town in Zacatecas claims attention. 


The actual existence of towns in regions which anciently paid 
tribute of chalchihuitl beads to Montezuma, and of districts whose 
names incorporate the word chalchihiutl, undoubtedly constitutes 

'Sahagun (Book c, chap. xxix) describes the house or oratory of Quetzalcoatl 


which was named Chalachiuhapan. This edifice was situated in the middle of a great 
river which flowed toward the town of Tula and there ‘‘ the god had his bath-houses.” 
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a most valuable indication which deserves serious consideration 
by those interested in the possibility of finding jadeitein place. At 
the same time it must be admitted that, on the whole, the collec. 
tive indications are vague and unsatisfactory, especially when it is 
remembered that, in the Tribute Roll, the towns which sent chal- 
chihuitl beads also sent other and varied tribute; that they are 
recorded collectively, and extend over a vast area of territory. 

In two particular cases, however, the indications seem clear and 
are concentrated upon comparatively restricted districts. One 
of these comprises the compact group of six towns situated in the 
northern part of the state of Guerrero; the second consists of that 
portion of Chiapas in which I have located seven of the nine towns 
mentioned in the Tribute Roll. As documentary evidenct, more- 
over, establishes the fact that chalchihuitl was a recognized pro- 
duct of the hot lands along the Pacific coast, and as Chiapas actually 
contains a locality designated as “ The Land of Chalchihuitl,” it 
seems but reasonable to regard the latter as the most promising 
field of investigation, not only for jadeite but also for gold and 
turquoise mines. 

It is with the hope that they may be an aid and guide to future 
geological and mineralogical research that I submit the present 


communication and the foregoing notes collected during a pro- 


longed study of documents relating to ancient Mexico. 


NOTES ON THE ALSEA INDIANS OF OREGON '* 
By LIVINGSTON FARRAND 


Of the many tribes which make up the population of the 
Siletz reservation in Oregon, one of the smallest and at the same 
time most interesting is the Alsea. Never strong in numbers, 
it has now shrunk to a few families and will doubtless soon be 
extinct. It is interesting particularly for the reason that it lies 
at about the southern limit of a particular type of culture where 
the more northern beliefs and characteristics begin to feel the 
influence of Californian tendencies. Unfortunately the tribe 
has remained up to the present time comparatively unknown to 
the anthropological world. Based on scanty observations by 
Hale and other early observers, their language, together with 
that of their neighbors and undoubted relatives, the Yaquina 
and Siuslaw, has been classed under the Yakonan linguistic stock. 
Two visits to the Siletz reservation were made by the late 
J. Owen Dorsey in the early eighties, at which times he collected 
information and linguistic material from many of the tribes on 
the reservation, and among others a small vocabulary from the 
Alsea, but even this, necessarily limited from lack of time, he 
was unable to publish before his death. One article by him on 
the local distribution of the Siletz tribes appeared in 1890.’ 

In 1890 Prof. Franz Boas visited the reservation, and among 
the physical measurements which he made at that time are a few 
of the Alsea,® but he had no opportunity of making an ethnological 
investigation. 


! Published by authority of the Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

2 The Gentile System of the Siletz Tribes,” Your. Am, Fclk-Lore, 1890, ul, 227. 

3Seventh Report on the Northwestern Tribes cf Canada, Proc. British Ass'n 
Adv, Sci,, 1891. 
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In the summer of 1900 the writer visited the Siletz in the 
interests of the Villard expedition from the American Museum 
of Natural History, with the particular object of collecting texts 
and general linguistic information from the Alsea with a view of 
determining the characteristics of the Yakonan stock if it should 
prove to be independent, or its affiliations should it appear to 
be connected with other recognized linguistic divisions. Pe. 
culiarly good fortune in the way of an Alsea informant pro- 
duced a series of connected texts and translations, as well as a 
fairly extensive vocabulary and a mass of general grammatical 
material which will afford a basis for the desired investigation. 
Until this can be completed it may be well to offer a few notes 
of general interest. 

Habitat.—The main seat of the tribe was at the mouth of Alsea 
river on the coast of Oregon, between latitude 44° and 45°, being 
flanked on either side by the related and friendly tribes of the 
Yaquina on the north and the Siuslaw on the south. When the 
Siletz reservation was formed immediately north of Yaquina bay, 
the Alsea, together with the other tribes of the western part of 
the state, were removed to the reservation and there are now no 
Indians left at the original tribal seat. 

Physical Traits——Physically the Alsea and Siuslaw are in- 
teresting as being the most southerly tribes which practised 
deformation of the head, this being done by the usual fronto- 
occipital pressure. The peoples to the south are distinguished 
by facial tattooing, which was practically unknown among the 
Alsea. In general physical characteristics the stock conforms to 
the type of the coast tribes to the north. 

General Beliefs.—The Alsea believed that the earth is flat, the 
land floating in the water. They also believed in a sky country, 
resembling the earth, which was peopled by men and women in 
form like themselves, who went up and lived there at the time of 
the great transformation which will be mentioned later. There 


was also an underworld about which little definite information 
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could be obtained. It was peopled entirely by spirits or shades 
of the dead and only by those apparently who had lived ‘“ bad” 
lives in this world. The entrance to the lower world was over 
the edge of this one, the shades of those doomed to go there 
passing through the air and dropping over the edge. When a 
bad chief died his shade could be heard flying through the air 
and dropping into the lower world with a loud “boom.” In 
some of their stories there were allusions to other entrances; but 
no tradition of a regular visit to the underworld, such as is 
common to the tribes immediately to the north, could be ob- 
tained. There was also an abode for the good spirits of the 
dead, where the conditions of life were all favorable — no wind 
nor rain, where the water was level with the land, salmon and 
game were abundant, and life happy. This place was conceived 
of as being somewhere on this earth, but just where was not 
known. There is a possibility, of course, of missionary modi- 
fication in these conceptions, but the impression given was that 
they are of native origin. 

The Alsea practised surface burial in small huts, canoes, etc., 
and goods of all kinds were placed with the corpse; the ex- 
planation given of this custom was that the bodies were animated 
and moved about at night if they so willed, so easy exit from 
the graves was afforded and the things deposited were for their 
use under such circumstances. The dead sometimes gave ma- 
terial aid to the living ; for example, a canoe made in the woods 
was sometimes found moved some distance toward the shore, and 
this could have been done only by friendly dead. 

With regard to the earlier conditions in this world, the Alsea 
believe that it was formerly peopled by the present animals and 
birds in human shape, but who even then had the peculiar char- 
acteristics which distinguish them today; and besides these, 
there were a great number of monsters (@zk7’) which occupied all 
the most favorable spots and were constantly preying upon the 
people. At this time appeared Shio’k, the Transformer, who, in 
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his journey about the world, killed the @z%i’ and at the same time 
changed most of the people into their present animal forms, 
During this period Shid’k exhibited all the characteristics of a 
trickster which have come to be so well known in the culture 
hero stories of other parts of the world. Having completed his 
journey and work, Shid’k went up to the sky country, taking 
with him many of the people of this world, and there they live to 
the present day. After his ascent to the sky Shi6’k is spoken of 
only by the term Diéwi’t (“the Maker ”’), and always with rever. 
ence. No direct account could be obtained of Diéwi’t’s interfer. 
ence in human affairs, but it seems probable that such a belief is 
entertained. 

Social Organization, Marriage, etc.—The ordinary northwest- 
coast system of social orders, viz., “ nobility,’ common people, 
and slaves, prevailed among the Alsea. It was possible, however, 
fora common man, by reason of extraordinary power or wealth, 
to rise to the dignity of a chief and thus to raise his family in 
rank. A slave could never improve his position, an inability 
which may have been. due to the fact that slaves were constantly 
changing hands and constantly deprived of a favorable oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating their value. Slaves were obtained usu- 
ally by purchase, occasionally by capture. Children of very poor 
parents were sometimes taken and sold to pay debts. 

With regard to marriage, there was said to have been a de- 
cided preference for marriage with women from another tribe. 
This was explicitly stated of the nobility. At the same time 
there is evidence that the men did not care to go too far afield 
for their wives, for in such specific cases as could be cited, the 
favored tribes were the Yaquina and Siuslaw, whose languages 
are almost identical with the Alsea and who regarded each other 
as closely akin. It is more likely that the exogamous tendency 
was local and extended to villages rather than to tribes. The 
expressly forbidden degrees extended to any recognized relation- 


ship. Marriage was by purchase, the family of the man assisting 
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him in procuring the purchase-money for the bride. The money 
thus paid was later refunded by the bride’s family, apparently 
chiefly in the form of gifts and feasts, though the exact method 
isnot clear. It suggests in certain ways the potlatch system of 
Vancouver island, for there was an apparent effort on the side of 
each family party to the contract to keep the other family in debt 
to it. Should separation of the couple occur for any reason what- 
ever and there be debt on either side, the deficit had to be made 
good immediately. Should a child die, the mother’s family was 
obliged to pay the father’s family; this was apparently true 
even when the purchase-money for the bride had been entirely 
refunded, though the information may be inexact on this point. 
Should the wife be unfaithful, the wife’s family had to pay 
indemnity. 

When a child was born he was givena nickname. This he re- 
tained until puberty, when he received his regular name, which 
was ordinarily that of one of his ancestors on either side, no 
preference being given to either line so far as could be learned. 
He might take the name of a living man, but in that case the 
giver must assume another. The same name was never used by 
two living people, nor did the giving of a name carry with it any 
privileges of position or rank. The giving was permanent, names 
never being lent nor pawned, as is sometimes the case farther 
north. Thesame rules held in the case of females as of males. 

With regard to inheritance, any property left by the deceased 
was divided among recognized relations without distinction of 
degree. 

There was a marked tendency to local segregation of groups 
related by blood in every village. These consanguineous divi- 
sions often attained considerable size and were known either by 
some local name with the suffix -/2’tsLEm (people), or by the 
name of the recognized chief of the group with the same suffix. 
Definite information on the economic and political organization 
of these groups was not forthcoming, though it was evident that 
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they possessed a considerable amount of independence, which 
probably depended largely on the size and strength of the par- 
ticular ward. There was no sign of any totemic clan system. 

The more important degrees of relationship will appear from 
the following partial list of terms. 

In the list, the sign ’ following a consonant indicates that it 
is slightly explosive; the sign ‘, that the letter is aspirated; 
superior vowels indicate suppressed sounds, otherwise the vowels 
have their continental values. 


Father, ta’. Uncle (father’s brother), 
Mother, ti. “ (mother’s “ ), tate. 
Grandfather, tit’. Aunt (father’s sister), tate. 
Grandmother, tit’. (mother’s “ ), himitl. 
Brother (elder), haat’. Cousin (father’s brother’s child), 
Same terms as for own brother’s 
sisters. 
“ (younger), dotcik. Cousin (father’s sister’s child), 
Sister (elder), saa’. “(mother’s brother’s “ ), 
(younger), sint. sister’s “ ), 


Same terms as for own brothers 
and sisters. 


Son, kwan. Nephew (brother’s son), ¢zmdm’s. 
Daughter, pidte.  (sister’s son), Sipxan. 
Grandson, Niece (brother’s daughter), 
Granddaughter,  (sister’s “ stpxin. 


The terms for other degrees need not be presented here. A 
glance at the list suggests at once some interesting questions. It 
would appear that the paternal uncle and the maternal aunt 
stand in a more intimate degree of relationship to the individual 
than the maternal uncle and the paternal aunt. This seems evi- 
dent since the children of the former are known by the same 
terms as own brothers and sisters, while the cousins who are 
children of the latter are known by the single term /ia@’ and ap- 
parently are not distinguished as regards sex. But the problem 
becomes complicated again by advancing to the next generation, 


for we find that cousins’ children bear the same term as nephews 
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and nieces whether their parents be in the degree known as hia’ 
or are regarded as own brothers and sisters. 

Shamanism.—The customs connected with shamanism did 
not differ essentially among the Alsea from those of the other 
northwestern tribes which have been described so often. Any 
person was eligible to become a shaman and in the usual way by 
“training” and fasting. If the candidate wished to acquire 
supernatural skill or strength in any particular line, such as gam- 
bling or hunting, it was necessary for him to work on the appro- 
priate instruments during the period of solitary fasting. This 
is interesting as an unconscious method of keeping the attention 
concentrated on a particular set of ideas and thus markedly 
furthering the appearance of the appropriate suggestive dream 
or vision. When a candidate returned from his fasting and an- 
nounced that he had become a “doctor,” the news was greeted 
with loud wailing on the part of his family, the explanation 
being that he would probably live but a short time owing to the 
hostility he was sure to arouse among rival shamans or in indi- 
viduals against whom he might operate and who would not hesi- 
tate totake extreme measures of revenge. There was evident a 
curious half-contemptuous fear of the shamanistic powers which 
may betoken the beginning of a breakdown in the belief. 

The methods of treating disease by the shaman were the 
usual ones of incantation and sucking, thus withdrawing the 
spirit of the sickness which had been cast into the body of 
the patient by some hostile shaman. The “doctor” usually 
exhibited in his hand after the treatment some object which 
embodied the extracted disease and which was taken away and 
diposed of with appropriate ceremony. 

Traditions.—The tribal stories of the Alsea are grouped about 
the account of the Transformer and Wanderer, Shi6’k, mentioned 
above. A curious fact in connection with the traditions is that 
they were told only during one month of the year, which appar- 
ently corresponded to January. Every evening of this month the 
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members of each household gathered and the tales were related 
until late at night, being continued the next evening from the 
point where they broke off the night before. They began with 
the story of Shid’k, and branching off from that are said to have 
formed a connected series which consumed the entire month in 
the telling. After the month was past and the series ended, the 
tales were not told for another year. In the meantime the chil- 
dren were forbidden to discuss them among themselves and were 
punished severely if they disobeyed. This custom, the origin of 
which is not clear, probably accounts for the comparatively scanty 
knowledge of the traditions possessed by the younger Indians. 
Unfortunately no individual could be found who remembered the 
series, for under the influence of reservation life the custom has 
been discontinued for many years, and as the two or three old 
members of the tribe who yet survive were mentally incompetent 
and the younger members were unfamiliar with the stories, only 
a fragmentary collection could be made. 

As has been stated, the central figure of the traditions is the 
Transformer, Shio’k. The story of Shid’k opens, as is the case in 
most of the northwest Transformer legends, with an introduction 
having little bearing on the hero’s future wanderings and achieve- 
ments. The Alsea version, however, gives no account of Shid‘k’s 
ancestry, birth, or childhood, but presents him at the opening as 
full grown and not nearly so powerful as he appears later. A 
number of puerile incidents are given in which Shio’k plays the 
part of a petty trickster, not always even successful; this is fol- 
lowed by a long voyage in a whaleskin, and, after his successful 
arrival on land, the typical journey along the coast northward as 
far as the Columbia river takes place, in the course of which he 
destroys the monsters who are harrying the country, fills the rivers 
with their particular kinds of salmon and other fish, and finally 
places at the mouth of each stream a man and a woman who 


become the ancestors of the people resident at each place. 


Of the other stories which were heard, the majority were of the 
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adventures of five brothers,—a different group in each case,—of 
whom the youngest brother was always the clever one who led 
the band and devised means for escape from dangers and diffi- 
culties. 

While the character of the traditions is distinctly that of the 
Washington coast tribes of whose mythology we have accounts, 
it will be interesting to trace the influences in details which the 
neighboring Athapascan tribes on the south may have exerted. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the information regarding these 
Athapascan as well as the other stocks of the Siletz reservation 
can be procured without delay, for the appalling death-rate in the 


group, due particularly to the ravages of tuberculosis, makes their 


early disappearance inevitable. 
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KOOTENAY GROUP-DRAWINGS 
By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN 


The Kootenay of southeastern British Columbia and northern 
Idaho, by virtue of their language, rank as one of the distinct stocks 
of the Amerinds of North America. Their comparatively simple 
social organization also marks them as a people distinct from 
their neighbors. From the time of the missionary De Smet, 
early in the nineteenth century, they have been noted asa kindly 
dispositioned people, strong enough in mind and heart to resist 
much better than many other tribes the evil influences of white 
contact. Practically the only scientific studies of these interest- 
ing people have been made by Dr Franz Boas and the present 
writer’ (who visited them in the summer and autumn of 1891). 
A mass of linguistic and ethnologic data was then accumulated, 
which has since been submitted to careful consideration and is 
now being prepared for publication. 

In spite of the apparent rarity of picture-writings and certain 
other artistic phenomena in the Kootenay area, these Amerinds 
possess artistic ability of no mean order, as the three hundred or 
more drawings the writer has been able to obtain amply testify. 
From these the four large group-pictures considered in this 
article have been selected as exhibiting Kootenay art in some of 
its striking aspects. The subjects are: 1, Gambling game; 2, 
War dance; 3, Dance; 4, Buffalo-hunt. The last three are by 
an old Indian, the first by a young man of twenty-two years. 

Gambling Game (figure 45).—This drawing represents the great 


gambling game of the Kootenay, which survives at present only 


among the Lower Kootenay tribe, the efforts of the missionaries 


'See Rep. Brit, Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1889 and 1892. 
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having been sufficient to suppress it among the Upper Koo. 
tenay, who have come more under the better influences of the 
whites. The game is the one famous among the Indians of the 
northwest, with which is associated what Paul Kane, the artist- 
traveler, called “the eternal gambling song he hah ha!” The 
essence of the game is as follows: ’ 

“The gambling consists in guessing in which hand one (on 
which a ring of bark is left) of two sticks of wood is hidden. 
The players sit in two rows facing each other, and a number of 
them keep beating on a log in front of them with sticks, while the 
sticks are passed from hand to hand. From time to time some 
of the players sing or contort their limbs in various ways.” The 
yells and chants with which the gambling is interspersed are: 
Hat ya! hat ya! hai ya hé! repeated indefinitely ; 26 ho! ha 
héhé! hathai! huhu! Lit! yadéee, etc. The game and its ac. 
companiments have been known to last more than twenty-four 
hours, beginning with the evening of one day. 

The drawing here reproduced was made by an Upper Koo. 
tenay Indian named Ameli, one of the best and most reliable 
men of his tribe. So far as the writer was able to discover, he 
had never received any instruction in writing or in drawing of any 
sort, but was naturally intelligent and a rather skilful draftsman, 
as other specimens of his art procured by the writer abundantly 
prove. Amelia presented this drawing (the writer had him under 
his eye during the making) as a token of regard, so that both the 
idea of drawing the gambling game and the mode of its execu- 
tion belong to him without interference or suggestion of any sort 
by another. 

The word for “gambling” is gdthiwa'tsEném. The details of 
the drawing are as follows: 

A, Place for the fire (d’gkink oko) in the center. B, Ten 
sticks (called @ghd) deposited in two parallel series of five not far 


from the fire, and just beyond them two sticks crossed. C, 


1 Rep. Brit, Assoc. Adv. Sct., 1$92. 
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Articles gambled for; here are deposited blankets, knives, etc. 
p 1-5, Players. E I-11, Players. 

The man Dt has up to his eyes his left hand, which holds a 
stick literally ‘beating instrument,” from 
ki... motl, instrumental prefix-suffix, and the radical ta@kdpoo, 
“beat ’) with which he beats the log in front of him. 

The posture of the man D2 is curious. He stretches out his 
right arm somewhat downward and claps his left hand to his 
right shoulder. The term applied to this action is k¢kund’me. 

The man D3 is rubbing his hands together and blowing upon 
them. The term for this is g7t/k-7i'pQd agké'ts, which seems to 
mean “ wiping or rubbing the back of the hand.” 

The man D4 has his arms folded. 

The man D5 is smoking a pipe (xi kinek'o'k'onc) and beating 
with a stick. 

The man EI has the gambling-sticks (zv7’nxé) between his 
palms and thumbs, and is crying long and loud: /7 / yd ¢, ¢, é/ 

The man E2 is beating the log with a stick, as are also E3 and 
E4. E5 to E10 are conventionalized forms of E3, Eq. All these 
have sticks with which to beat. 

It will be noticed that the men D2 and E2 wear hats. The 
artist seems not to have indicated the hair, while in one or two of 
the figures the mouth or nose is faintly, or not at all, shown. The 
attitude of figures E2-E4 is interesting, while the method of con- 
ventional representation from E5 to EIO is remarkable. The 
minute details of some of the figures have not yet been explained. 
Asa sketch of a rather complicated group-game this picture, it 
must be admitted, is rather good work for a member of an 
Amerindian stock with no large basis of a pictographic nature 
on which to build. 

War Dance (figure 46).—This drawing was made in twenty- 
five minutes by Bla’swa (7. ¢. Francois), an Upper Kootenay 


Indian, one of the oldest members of the tribe, and more re- 


calcitrant than most of them to the influences of the settlers and 
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missionaries. While executing this drawing the old Indian’s 
countenance evinced time and again the pleasurability of the recol- 
lections it called up. After he had completed his work, Bla’swa, 
who had been a famous warrior in his day, was so affected by the old 
associations recalled by it that, starting up with the paper in his 
hand, he danced and yelled fora few minutes to his heart’s delight. 

The details of the drawing, which represents a war dance 
against the Blackfeet, once the hereditary enemies of the Koote- 
nay, are as follows: 

A, Line of Kootenay dancers. B, Line of dead Blackfeet, “to 
show that the Kootenay have reason to celebrate” ; the perpen- 
dicular long stroke in each case indicates that the individual is 
dead, perhaps originally the “ count ” of the slain. 

The second and last figures in the line of Kootenay dancers 
are noticeable on account of the “ horns” of weasel-fur with which 
their heads are ornamented. The third figure also has some par- 
ticular headdress or arrangement of the hair, etc. 

Some of the minutiz of the figures are quite interesting. Not 
all of them have eyebrows, while the artist has omitted the ears 
altogether. The fact that the two lines of figures do not face each 
other is probably due to the Indian artist drawing toward and not 
away from himself where there is considerable to execute. The 
same Indian, however, drew the picture of the dance next con- 
sidered, and there the heads, which alone represent the dancers, 
face one another. 

Dance (figure 47).—The Indian Bla’swa, who made this draw- 
ing, described the scene it represents as K¢tondga nakowttlné 
yi noka' Ené, or “ many Kootenay are dancing.” There are two 
rows of Indians facing each other in one of the common dances of 
the tribe. An interesting peculiarity of this picture is that the 
artist has chosen to let the heads stand for the individuals taking 
part in the dance, a conventionalization which may be contrasted 
with that employed by the artist of the gambling game. What 
significance lies in the fact that one of the lines has eight dancers 
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and the other only six is unknown; perhaps it is due to the 
artist. 

Buffalo Hunt (figure 48).—Bla’swa called this drawing of his 
Kai pé a qghtsEma kinéhk mitQané nttlsik agki tli'k' pi, or “all the In. 
dians are shooting buffalo bulls (#é¢/stk) and cows (¢/a'k'pi).” 
Though much ruder (as indeed most of Bla’swa’s work is) than 
many of the less elaborate drawings by other Indians, this picture 
may be looked upon as a Kootenay magnum opus. The Indian 
who drew it had not for many long years participated in sucha 
scene as it depicts. It is thus a drawing from memory, and goes 
back to the days when several tribes of Indians (Kootenay, Black- 
feet, etc.) used to join forces for the great chase of the buffalo on 
the plains east of the Rocky mountains. The predominance of 
the older order of things in the mind of the artist is seen in the 
fact that although the five Indians all have horses, not one of them 
has a gun, but all bows and arrows (agko'khEmatle étt'a'wo). The 
smaller animals seem to be cows, the larger ones bulls. That 
which Indian No. 5 is engaged in shooting is certainly a cow. 
Different Indian tribes (Kootenay, Blackfeet, Sarcee, etc.) are 
represented in the drawing; but, the key having been unfortu- 
nately mislaid or lost, the exact indications cannot now be given, 
since tribal differences do not seem to be emphasized in the 
various figures. 

The four group-drawings considered in this brief paper are suf- 
ficient to show the capacity of these Amerinds for pictures involv- 
ing more than a single object or incident, and their uniqueness 
may make them of service to students of Amerindian art. They 


suggest also the large possibilities of an untrained race. 


ETHNOLOGY IN THE JESUIT RELATIONS 
By JOSEPH D. McGUIRE 


The recent publication of the Yesuzt Relations and Allied 
Documents is the accomplishment of a most important undertak- 
ing. The work is in seventy-three volumes, the text being in 
French, Latin, or Italian, with a page-for-page English transla- 
tion. The period covered by these records is that from 1610 to 
1791, and the editor, Mr Reuben Gold Thwaites, of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, should be congratulated on his work and 
that of the translators. While the documents relate chiefly to 
religious matters, in the many thousands of pages comprised in 
this work there are numerous references to the daily life of the 
natives which are of extreme interest to ethnologists. Many 
references to the manners and habits of the aborigines are con- 
tained in these records of the daily lives which the priests passed 
with them; they are simply told and there is no reason to ques- 
tion their accuracy. 

The story begins with the first occupancy of a permanent 
nature by the French in Acadia and on the St Lawrence, and 
continues without break to the period of English supremacy. 

It should be remembered that these relations involve no 
special theory, and their great ethnologic value is due to the fact 
that they are a collection of all the references made by a large 
number of intelligent men who lived for years among the people 
of whom they wrote. The priest lived in the village with the 
native, hunted and fished with him, tracked game and netted 
fish, and accompanied him not only on long tramps from point to 

point but on the often trying journeys on snow-shoes, and took 
"his place at the paddle in the birch-bark canoe or in the dugout. 


No one had described the people among whom the Jesuits 
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settled, because no one had been brought in contact with them. 
When the Jesuits first visited them, they were living the life that 
had been for ages past the life of the country. When the first 
mission on the St Lawrence was established, the upper river was 
but little known; there were rumors of many rapids, of great 
bodies of water, and of vast settlements of people beyond. As 
the courreur du bois spread out in search of skins for the Euro. 
pean market, the adjacent tribes became better known, and when 
trading stations were established the Indian came from long 
distances with the articles he had to barter. The priest was on 
the frontier, and he advanced up the rivers and across the 
numerous portages until the region of the Great Lakes became 
well known. We first read of the existence of a great river, the 
Mississippi, with many people living on its banks, and gradually 
this river is approached, and in 1673 Marquette made a long 
voyage down it, encountering new tribes and a different vegeta- 
tion from that of Canada. As the river was descended the people 
appeared to be more enlightened than were those of the north; 
their villages were of more substantial character, and tribal 
government and worship were better organized. 

The natives on a part of the Mississippi had heard of the 
Europeans at the east, and they possessed articles of European 
manufacture obtained by traffic with other tribes; they knew of 
the Spaniards in the southwest, and doubtless had not forgotten 
De Soto’s expedition of 1540; but up to this period neither 
Spaniards nor English appear to have penetrated to the river as 
Marquette did. The Jesuit was the first to record the condition 
of the natives over a vast region in North America, each priest 
being required to make an annual report to his superior, and 
these reports, after being edited, were published for the benefit 
and information of those in France who contributed to the main- 
tenance of the missions in Canada. The data appear to have 


been carefully selected, for throughout the publication there is 


scarcely a duplication of any ethnologic matter of interest. 
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The Indian of the St Lawrence, of the region of the Great 
Lakes, and of the Mississippi, when first visited by the priests, was 
living in a state of savagery and in an age of stone. He made, as 
man had made for thousands of years before him in a similar 
period in Europe, Asia, and Africa, implements of wood, bone, 
stone, and shell; he made pottery in the same manner as was 
done in the earliest period of which we have any knowledge; his 
possessions were similar to those excavated from the most 
ancient ruins known. These records, therefore, furnish material 
for a study of American primitive life which is calculated to 
be of great value in elucidating much of what is now obscure 
in the general condition of the human race during the stone 
age. 

The use of metal, so far as these relations develop, does not 
appear to have been known, unless it was as a malleable stone or 
to serve the purpose of a fetish. Canada, at the time of the first 
missionary settlement, was covered with a dense and almost im- 
penetrable forest growth, and was peopled by savages who lived 
by hunting and fishing and from the spontaneous productions of 
the soil. Their knowledge of agriculture was of the most primi- 
tive character. They had no fixed place of residence, but wan- 
dered from point to point in search of food according to the 
seasonal migration of game and fish, or the ripening of roots, 
nuts, and fruit; their surroundings were those of the stone age; 
their artifacts were such as are today found in the caves of 
Europe associated with the bones of extinct fauna. 

The priest does not appear ever to have comprehended the 
religious beliefs of the natives, but saw in their ceremonies only 
an intimate association with the devil, while in their songs and 
dances he could observe only so many evidences of idle habits; 
nor do the natives appear for years to have grasped the purpose 


of the priests to convert them to the belief in one God instead of 
their hundreds. 
Coming as they did from the centers of civilization, with 
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established rules of life, the priests naturally witnessed many 
revolting scenes in their association with the aborigines. The 
savage saw life in all things, animate and inanimate alike; even 
the elements were endowed with life. Everything also had its 
special deity which was entitled to particular consideration—but 
to the priest all this was so much idolatry. In the prayers of the 
medicine-man the priest saw only impiety; the invocations to 
the numerous savage gods or supernatural beings were but so 
many blasphemies. The native doctor saw in disease an evil 
being which, to be eradicated, must be exorcised by prayer, ora 
being needing fire to drive it out, or something needing merely 
local treatment. Dancing was a function more than a pastime, 
for, rather than being an evidence of frivolity and idleness, it 
entered extensively into ceremonies of a religious nature, of 
thanksgiving or petition. 

The bearing of the Indian was always serious and dignified. 
Many errors have been made in attempting to translate native 
expressions without intimate knowledge of the language spoken. 
Ridiculous stories were taken seriously and myths were asserted 
to be facts. 

Whether or not the story is true that the words articu- 
lated in the far north became frozen as spoken, as the natives 
asserted they did, the priest does certify that all the sins com- 
mitted in the woods during the winter’s hunt were publicly 
confessed the day after their return. The myth that the only 
“wood” burned in the cold country was that consisting of deer 
horns annually shed, appears to have been a play upon words. 
The story of the immense depth to which feathers accumulated 
in the south—being sufficient to suffocate men and animals going 
through them—was received with some credence. Yet these 
relations are mild when compared with some of those of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, although told by many of 
the most trustworthy writers of the period. 


The birch-bark canoe and its manufacture are described in 
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detail, as well it might have been, for it was the principal vehicle 
of transportation of the people of a large section of the continent. 
By its means they not only navigated the interior streams, 
rivers, and lakes, but crossed arms of the sea and at times went 
quite far from shore in pursuit of game or fish. We find that the 
native shaped his canoe in accordance with the size of the body 
of water on which it was intended to be used. The boat had a 
high bow if heavy waves were likely to be encountered, as would 
be the case on the sea or on the Great Lakes, but a low bow was 
essential to safe passage under trees fallen across streams or 
under low-growing branches. The reference to obstructions or 
places around or over which canoes were carried, familiarizes one 
with aboriginal systems of water transportation. Reference is 
made to the construction of the skin boat of Hudson bay with 
its ribs of wood, to the sewing with root strings of the sheets of 
bark throughout that section where the birch flourishes, and to the 
burning and scraping into shape of the dugout of the southern 
countries. Each of these classes of boats appears to have been 
particularly well adapted to the locality in which it was employed ; 
the capacity of the boats varied from a single passenger to fifty or 
more; all were paddled, there being no allusion to rowing. It 
appears singular nowadays to read of the Sioux as the most 
skilful of all Indians with the canoe. As was natural, reference is 
made to the fact that certain people did not use the canoe at all. 

One would expect to find the Indian, living as he did under 
such primitive conditions, to be deficient in intelligence, but the 
most critical scrutiny, not only of the accounts of the Jesuits, 
but of those of Spaniards, Englishmen, and Dutchmen as well, 
shows that none of them failed to pay tribute to the Indian’s 
knowledge of the woods and his skill in handling his canoe; to 
his quickness in making a shelter or house; and to the delicacy 
of finish of much of his handiwork. Indian children who were 
instructed in the schools are referred to as equal to white ones in 
mental development. 
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Much is written of war and forays and of the bloody customs 
which prevailed; but they differed in nothing from those of our 
own ancestors a few centuries back. When, however, the data 
are all collected, war (whether intertribal or between the whites 
and the aborigines) appears to have been for some purpose other 
than mere love of carnage; it has been brought about in almost 
every case by trade differences, the diversion of trade routes, or 
because of encroachment upon well-defined hunting boundaries, 
Baton Rouge received its name from the red trunk of a tree 
which divided the hunting limits of two tribes. The appreciation 
of the value of hunting grounds naturally increased as the supply 
of game diminished, especially after the gun had played such 
havoc among animals whose skins were sought for the European 
market. 

The natives were found to vary greatly in both color and size, 
though they are usually referred to as a race of well-developed 
men and women, skilful hunters and expert fishermen. The dis- 
tance which these people are said to have traveled in quest of 
trade or on predatory raids seems almost incredible. 

The habits and customs of the natives at widely separated 
points appear similar—their clothes, or want of clothes, and their 
ornaments and implements differed only so far as the differing 
products of a region caused modification. Tattooing appears to 
have been general throughout the continents, as was also face and 
body painting. Much of the cooking was done by causing the 
water in the cooking vessels to boil by means of heated stones. 
Pottery was made, after universal primitive methods, with 
crushed shells or quartz sand mixed with clay; beads were made 
of many things, and their value was determined largely by their 
color; trinkets giving out sounds were common to all tribes, as 
was the native practice of medicine; nor do there appear to have 
been great differences in the general system of religious belief 


and practice. Implements were everywhere alike, and everywhere 


made as such things were made in Europe, Asia, and Africa when 
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the people of those countries lived under stone-age conditions. 
Clothing was made of skin, and some references would suggest 
that feathers also were worked, as was done in Mexico and else- 
where, though nakedness was quite general. 

The many references to mats and baskets throughout these 
regions suggest skill in plaiting; that such was the case is evi- 
denced by the designs impressed on sherds of pottery found on 
every village site. Among the natives there appear to have been 
isolated tribes whose average intelligence was less than that of 
their neighbors, although it does not by any means prove that 
such was due to other than local causes and environment. We 
find that with stone and shell implements and by the aid of fire 
the Indians made the same tools which the earliest races pos- 
sessed, and made them presumably in the same way. 

The worth of an individual to the community was measured 
by his skill in hunting and fishing or by his bravery in war. 
From earliest youth boys were familiar with the movements of 
wild animals and knew when, where, and how to look for them. 
Everywhere the native knew how to make traps and nets in 
which various kinds of game and fish were caught to supply food 
for the family and, upon occasion, feasts for the community. 
The art of preserving food was everywhere practised; this was 
accomplished by drying in the air or sun or over a fire, and the 
food was also stored for consumption between seasons or for 
barter with neighboring tribes. 

From one end of America to the other the native was re- 
ported to have eaten all living creatures—man not excepted,— 
barring the fact, however, that one dare not eat the flesh of the 
animal selected as his guardian or which was the totem of his clan, 
lest its shade should resent the action. In certain sections, how- 
ever, one was allowed to consume even his totem animal, pro- 
vided certain prayers and invocations were addressed to the shade 
of the dead animal, to which explanation was made of the neces- 


sity under which the individual labored through hunger. 


i 
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Corn appears to have been raised throughout the continent, 
but it was probably confined to localities which had been burned 
over or flooded. Holes were made in the ground and a few 
grains of corn were thrown in; over these a little soil was cast, 
and the crop was left to mature without further attention, there 
being no early reference to systematic cultivation. 

Fish ascended the streams at certain seasons, and along the 
shores and on the islands in Lake Superior many tribes met in 
friendly intercourse during the run of fish. It is singular that 
little, if any, reference is made to the shell-fish supply of the 
coast, for shells still remain in places several feet deep over many 
acres, and throughout these piles charcoal, potsherds, and broken 
bones show them to have been the kitchen-heaps of former resi- 
dents. Berries grew in places in great abundance, and acorns and 
nuts were gathered as regular crops. There were vast herds of 
deer and buffalo, and the seasonal flocks of pigeons came in such 
vast numbers that they were often hours in passing a given point. 

Notwithstanding these periods of plenty, hunger and disease 
were constant visitors, and it is difficult to say which caused the 
greater mortality. When the snow was deep the moose was 
easily tracked by means of snow-shoes; but when the ground 
was bare or the snow was light, starvation was common, and after 
eating their skin clothing, and even the lacings of their shoes, 
the natives ate one another. 

The localities and special seasons for food were thoroughly 
understood by the Indians, who availed themselves of their knowl- 
edge and often caused resentment among other tribes who looked 
upon any intrusion as a trespass. 

Everywhere distinction was drawn between the men’s and the 
women’s work. The man’s work pertained to warfare, and to 
hunting and fishing with all that those occupations implied — 
the making of arms, the preparation of paints for personal cere- 


monial adornment, and boat making. The women attended to 


domestic affairs, cooked the food, sewed the skins together for 
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coverings, plaited mats, and brought home the game killed, often 
staggering under the loads carried for enormous distances, and 
later adorning belts and clothing with colored porcupine quills 
and beautiful beadwork. Many instances, however, are recorded 
of men who, because of the illness of their wives, did the work 
of the latter, although it was commonly considered unmanly to 
do so. 

From the many descriptions of the villages and of home- 
life generally, a fair picture may be drawn of the structure of the 
dwellings. According to locality, they were made of skin, birch 
or other bark, or of poles with rushes or reeds or even grass. In 
all settlements there appears to have been one structure larger 
than the others, answering the purposes of a town-house, where 
councils were held and the more serious affairs of the commu- 
nity were deliberated upon and decided with ceremony. 

The individual, or rather the family, dwelling-house became 
more pretentious as one traveled southward. In its construction 
the women assumed the principal work, being aided by the men 
only in those things in which their own strength was insufficient. 
In the hunting field and on the journey an overturned canoe or 
a few branches thrown up as a windbreak served as a shelter. 

Without law, as the whites understand the term, there were 
certain unwritten rules which all observed; everyone did as he 
wished, apparently, but these wishes always conformed with 
tribal custom. In affairs affecting the community, all who had 
attained the dignity of manhood were entitled to be heard; all 
opinions were considered, and the good of the community alone 
governed in the decision. There are not wanting references in- 
dicating that at times the women were allowed a hearing. All 
such deliberations were accompanied with ceremonies of a befit- 
ting character. There are many references to councils being 
held between hostile tribes and to messengers presenting them- 
selves for the purpose of bringing about peace; they were 
always received with ceremony, and were fed and allowed to rest 
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ere they were brought before the elders to state their mission, 
The function of smoking tobacco or other plants appears to 
have opened assemblies of every character. The speeches on 
these occasions were accompanied with offerings and exchanges 
of collars and belts of wampum, on or into which certain rude 
designs were worked in shell beads or porcupine quills. These 
pictographs were but a reminder to the messenger of his message, 
which, should he forget or misstate, would be corrected by his 
companions who had also rehearsed the speech. 

The color for war with the Indians appears to have been 
black, though between them and the whites red and white were 
the relative signs for war and peace. In the earlier periods, after 
communication had been regularly established on the Mississippi, 
the French used the catlinite pipe as an emblem of amity in 
deliberations with the Indians, while Englishmen employed the 
wampum belt —the first peculiarly associated with the Sioux, 
the latter a product of the Iroquois. As Indian assaults were in- 
variably in the nature of surprises, it may well be doubted 
whether the proposed attack was ever heralded in other than a 
general way. A planted arrow in the path leaning toward the 
people to be attacked would be a safer way to convey a hostile 
message than to send it by an individual, for delicate instincts 
would scarcely have protected one who declared war to exist. 

At all serious deliberations medicine suitable to the occasion 
had to be made, and the medicine-man was an important factor 
to a proper consideration of the pending matter. 

Dreams were regarded as real occurrences in the mystery or 
“spirit”’ world, and therefore were of greater importance than 
any ordinary daily occurrence. Misfortune seen ina dream would 
be sufficient to turn one back froma hunting or war expedition, 
and should such occur to a chief it would be sufficient cause for 
turning back a war party although it may have gone far on its 


journey. Prior to every deliberation the particular deity govern- 


ing the subject was consulted and besought for success. These 
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functions were accompanied with dances to the music of drums 
and rattles, which were common to all the tribes. 

War having been determined, the war-chief began his prepara- 
tions for the campaign. A war-dance was held in which all war- 
riors who were to participate joined; in this dance, which was 
characterized by much savage splendor, the warriors in turn, in 
the presence of the assembled multitude sometimes consisting of 
many tribes, related their experiences in previous wars, and prom- 
ised yet more potent results in the approaching campaign. 

The difficulty of successfully carrying provisions sufficient for 
the war party when the seat of hostility was at a great distance, 
forced the members to send out hunting parties to replenish the 
food supply. On the march careful scouting parties were sent in 
advance, and special care was taken during the evening meal, 
while the fire was lighted, to guard against surprise. All fires 
were extinguished before dark, and the war party slept without 
guards. Simultaneous attacks were often made at different 
points, and all who resisted were mercilessly despatched. But 
with singular tribal unanimity the women and children were 
spared. Those too old or too feeble to keep apace while on the 
march were killed, and the scalps of all dead persons were pre- 
served as trophies. Captive women and children were absorbed 
into the tribe taking them. 

On the return of a war party the scalp-dance appears to have 
been a general occurrence, though the great spectacle was the re- 
ception of the prisoners taken. At times they came by water 
and were made to stand in the canoes and chant their death-songs 
while the captors beat time with their paddles; at other times the 
population of a village received them drawn up in double rows 
and often added violence to their jeers. The final act in the 
drama was when the prisoner was required to stand tied to a 
stake, often on a platform where he was in view of all, then was 
slowly tortured and finally burned to death. During this 


supreme trial the prisoner chanted his death-song and recounted 
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the suffering which, in former raids, he had caused his tormentors, 
hoping thereby so to enrage his enemies that they would promptly 
end his torment. 

Nowhere on the northern continent was the art of writing 
known, or even a pictography developed beyond the rudest fig. 
ure painting. The art of signaling with columns of smoke (fire 
being produced by rubbing two sticks together) was well de- 
veloped. A bunch of grass in the path, a colored stick stuck in a 
prominent place, and other simple contrivances conveyed well- 
known meaning to those encountering them ; chips thrown out of 
a canoe were sufficient to give the direction when a fog shut in 
the landscape. 

There were well-known “signs” familiar to the woodsman or 
boatman that conveyed messages to friends and enemies. The 
creaking of a cricket, the croaking of a frog, the hooting of an 
owl, the barking of a fox, and other animal sounds had special 
meanings; other cries signified good or bad news, or gave notice 
of the approach of a messenger. 

The gun of the white man drove off the immense herds of 
game—of moose, of buffalo, and other animals,—and as the fields 
furnishing valuable skins were exhausted, these same weapons 
were employed to enforce claims to new hunting grounds; and 
finally were supplied to French and English allies to enforce trade 
pretensions. 

The French early tried to lead the Indian to appreciate the 
benefits of sedentary life and a knowledge of agriculture; to do so 
they had, as Father Mercier said, to lead a savage life with sav- 
ages. This is proven by the fact that nine missionaries of the 
first forty enumerated died violent deaths, almost all at the hands 
of the natives, and several of these underwent torture. The 
priest lived with the natives, and to do so, whether in the canoe, 
on snow-shoes, or in the field, if he would have a man’s ration he 


was required to furnish a man’s strength. Of all the discomforts 


endured, that which seemed to be greatest was from the dense 
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smoke in the houses, which at times caused the inmates to lie for 
hours with their mouths to the ground to get breath or to lessen 
the pain of their eyes. 

Alcohol was sold to the Indian in defiance of law and often 
through collusion of the traders with government officers. Liquor 
caused greater and more widespread suffering than did the many 
ravages of smallpox and cholera. 

Rivalries in trade between tribe and tribe, between English 
and French, and between those among the French having conces- 
sions and those prohibited to trade with the natives, caused con- 
tinual broils and too often entailed the horrors of war. 

There grew up a currency in peltries which were exchanged 
or guns and powder, looking-glasses, porcelaine beads, ocher, ver- 
milion, and woolen clothing in addition to foodstuffs in increasing 
quantities as game became scarcer. 

Everywhere the native venerated his dead and furnished cer- 
tain supplies for use in the great beyond—not that the article- 
themselves accompanied the dead, but that the “ spirits” of those 
things which were buried accompanied the body’s shade, while 
the reality remained in the grave. 

The child-like spirit exhibited by the missionary was sublime. 
There was little complaint, though terrible suffering. The bap- 
tism of a dying child was considered sufficient recompense for 


every hardship undergone. 


RARE BOOKS RELATING TO THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS’ 


By AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD 


I have been asked to contribute some facts and comments 
regarding rare books that relate to the American Indians. The 


“Red man” of our country has been very copiously written, 
about by the White man; and this Society may well continue 
its researches—already so abundant—into the history, the remains, 
the characteristics, and the literature of a fast vanishing race. 

The books and pamphlets relating to the aborigines of both 
Americas and their islands amount to many thousands of volumes, 
in many languages—Latin, Spanish, French, English, German, 
Dutch, Italian, Portuguese, Swedish, Russian, and native Indian of 
any varying dialects. In so wide a field, as well trodden as it 
has been by the published researches of so many investigators, I 
can only touch, by rigorous selection, upon a very few salient 
points, my remarks being restricted by the brevity which befits 
the occasion. 

The writings upon the subject divide themselves into several 
theses, more or less distinct, namely— 

1. Early discoverers and explorers, who have written about 
the Indians. 

2. Histories of the Indians, whether general, or relating to 
some one race or group of races. 

3. Narratives by or concerning missionaries among the 
Indians, in whatever period. 

4. Narratives of captivity among the Indians. 


5. Works of fiction and poetry founded on Indian life. 
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6. Books in or upon any of the native Indian languages. 

7. Treatises of any kind or variety of subject relating to the 
Indians. 

In each of these groups are to be found books which have be- 
come rare: and the examples which I shall cite in any of them may 
illustrate both the early indifference and the later enthusiastic zeal 
of the collectors of libraries, both public and private. In the few 
examples given I shall not adhere to the classification which a 
larger essay would invite, but shall preserve the chronological order. 

We have to regret the lack of any Indian bibliography which 
is at all comprehensive in its scope or its materials. The vast- 
ness of the field, as well as the unremunerative character of such 
labor, readily accounts for this. Of all the productions of men 
of letters, that which is most signally useful to the world—I mean 
the supply of keys to knowledge, or bibliographies—is the least 
honored with pecuniary reward. The author of a flimsy work of 
fiction, full of trifling conceits and morbid unrealities, makes 
thousands of dollars out of books that are forgotten as soon as 
read; while the careful student, who gives his days and his nights 
to unlocking the widely-scattered stores of learning on any sub- 
ject, that all men may find what they want without search or 
delay, finds no publisher for work for which there is no popular 
demand. Hence the compiler of any bibliography engages ina 
labor of love, for which his sole reward is the love of the dis- 
cerning, who profit by his labors, if they ever reach the happy 
consummation of print. 

We have, however, several catalogues representing portions of 
the great wilderness of Indian bibliography. The first of these 
in point of time was Hermann E. Ludewig’s Literature of 
American Aboriginal Languages, published by Triibner & Co., 
London, in 1858. This gives a list of such vocabularies and 
grammars of Indian languages as had appeared up to its date, 
now near half a century ago. Dr Ludewig was a German- 
American lawyer (4. 1809, @. 1856) of wide learning, and addicted 
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specially to literature, as shown in his treatise on Brbliothckonomie, 
his Livres des Ana, and his Literature of American Local fTistory 
(1846). His bibliography of the aboriginal languages was com- 
pleted after his death by the aid of Prof. W. W. Turner, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, a learned Indianologist, Dr E. G. Squier, 
and N. Triibner, its publisher. 

Thomas W. Field published in 1873, at New York, what he 
modestly named Ax Essay towards an Indian Bibliography, in an 
octavo volume of 434 pages. Mr Field was a school superin. 
tendent in Brooklyn, where he died in 1881. He was from early 
life an eager student and book collector, and became so earnestly 
interested in the literature relating to the American aborigines, 
that he compiled and printed at his own expense this work, 
which forms, although very incomplete in its range (being con- 
fined almost wholly to works in Mr Field’s own collection), 
the most comprehensive book yet devoted to Indian bibliography. 
It gives collations (not always correct) as to number of pages, 
dates, and places of publication, but frequently omits publishers’ 
names; and it abounds in typographical errors, arising from 
faulty correction. 

Much more valuable as examples of thorough and accurate 
bibliographic work, are the various publications of the late James 
C. Pilling, prepared for the Bureau of American Ethnology, and 
published at intervals between 1885 and 1894, inclusive, by the 
government press. These cover nine distinct volumes or mono- 
graphs, each devoted to books or other publications in or upon 
an Indian language, or group of languages. These are the 
Eskimo, Siouan, Iroquoian, Muskhogean, Algonquian, Athapas- 
can, Chinookan, Salishan, and Wakashan tongues. Pilling pref- 
aced these most elaborate works by editing a large quarto volume 
of titles, styled Proof-sheets of a Bibliography of the Languages of 
the North American Indians, containing 1175 pages, with fac- 
similes of titles. The edition was limited to 110 copies, dis- 
tributed only to collaborators, including several public libraries 
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whose officers had codperated in the work by furnishing collations 
or information. 

The great value of Pilling’s contributions to Indian bibliog- 
raphy is fully recognized by scholars and librarians at home and 
abroad. Those who know most of the subject and its difficulties 
are most earnest in praise of the careful labor which has illus- 
trated this branch of bibliographic science by models of finished 
work of permanent value. Every book or pamphlet named has 
been analyzed to its innermost minutia, by critical acumen and 
vigilance untiring, until it may fairly be affirmed that any work 
once described by Pilling leaves nothing for future bibliographers 
todo. Our only regret must be that a life so full of usefulness 
to the science of sciences, bibliography, which includes in its 
sweeping survey all the products of the human mind, was not 
prolonged until other and broader worlds of bibliography were 
conquered. It is strange that one who worked so rapidly should 
have made so few errors. Never satisfied with title-pages or 
indexes, he pursued his search through thousands of volumes, if 
haply he might find some Indian information, however fragmen- 
tary. 

In his ardent quest for completeness, Pilling visited in person 
most American and foreign libraries, both public and private, 
which were notable for their possessions in Americana; and he 
undertook a wide correspondence with missionaries, Indian 
agents, publishers, librarians, etc. in the west and in Europe, to 
procure titles or information not found elsewhere. His pains- 
taking method was rigorous and complete; he continually kept 
the commandment, vital to the salvation of every scholar, never 
to take anything for granted. His catalogues were arranged on 
the dictionary plan—authors and subjects in one and the same 
alphabet—the only time-saving method of catalogue-making. 
Every title-page recorded by him was divided into lines by 
vertical marks, a device which is most important in identifying 


editions. The paging, maps, and plates were all indicated with 
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scrupulous accuracy, and he aided the reader by inserting in 
Arabic figures the years of publication, bracketing them just after 
the cumbrous Roman numerals—those time-consuming old hum- 
bugs which would have been long since abolished in books, but 
for the chronic human reverence for antiquity and precedent. 
Every edition of each work seen or heard of was chronicled with 
as much care as the first edition, and the libraries in which the 
copies described were seen were specifically named. I may note, 
in passing, that Pilling records that “the best collections of 
Siouan literature” found by him were in the Library of Congress 
and in the British Museum; also, that the second best collection 
of Arctic literature was in our National Library, and that “the 
largest collection of Iroquoian texts’’ he had seen was that in the 
Library of Congress. 

All of Pilling’s volumes are illustrated by facsimile title- 
pages of the rarer books described, taken by photographic pro- 
cess, and these lend great interest to the work, as most readers 
cannot see the originals. These life-like facsimiles number no 
fewer than eighty-two in the Algonquian volume of the series. 

One of the marked features of these bibliographies is the 
numerous biographic notices of writers of books about the In- 
dians. Very many of these are original, and embody personal 
information not found in any printed work. In the Library of 
Congress, where a manuscript index is kept of the biographic 
sketches of Americans found scattered through periodicals, these 


references are added to the list. 


I now come to some examples of the rarer and more precious 
books involved in this brief inquiry. Passing by the excessively 
scarce and in some cases unique tracts containing one or more 
letters of Columbus, printed in the year of America’s discovery, 
or the year following (one of which, dated 1493, was sold twelve 
years ago for $2900 at a New York auction), I come to what 


is said to be the very earliest systematic and detailed account of 
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the character and habits of the American Indian. This ap- 
peared in 1516, in the Latin treatise of Peter Martyr, of Anghi- 
era. He was an Italian of noble family, and an accomplished 
scholar. He knew Columbus, Cortés, Americus Vespucius, and 
Cabot, and his work has all the credit of intelligent personal ob- 
servation by one who was for years a member of the Spanish 
Council for the Indies. The original is entitled De Orbe nouo de- 
cades, and was printed at Alcala. 

The first three decades of Peter Martyr’s work (which was 
completed in eight decades in 1530) were translated into English 
by Richard Eden, and published at London in 1555; to these 
were added the narratives of several other early voyagers. 

The earliest recorded exploration giving an account of the 
Indians of Canada (preceding by nearly a century the settlement 
of Virginia and New England) was that of Jacques Cartier, in 
1533. The first edition of his Relation was printed at Paris in 
1545, with the title Brzef Recet, & succincte narration, de la naut- 
gation faicte es ysles de Canada, etc. Only one copy of this 
book, it is said, is known to exist. An English translation ap- 
peared at London in 1580, containing a vocabulary of the Cana- 
dian Indians’ language. 

The earliest account of the Indians of Florida was in the 
Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, which appeared in 1542 from a Span- 
ish press at Sevilla. It bears the title La velacion que dio Aluar 
Nunez Cabeca de Vaca en las Indias, etc., with a second part 
(1555) called Comentarios, and relates the long wanderings of its 
author among the Indians. He traversed the continent, across 
from the coast of Florida to the Pacific ocean, during nine long 
years of hardship and privation. One hundred copies of Buck- 
ingham Smith’s translation of Cabeza de Vaca were printed at 
the cost of G. W. Riggs, Washington, 1851, in quarto, now 
rarely found. The Spanish original has been sold at New York 
and London book auctions at $52.50 to $185 during the last ten 
years, 
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The Mexican books printed prior to 1600 are among the rarer 
nuggets sought by philologists and amateurs. Mbolina’s Vocady. 
lario en la lengva Castellana y Mexicana, first printed in 1555, in 
quarto, is one of the almost unfindable books at any price. The 
second edition, in folio, Mexico, 1571, is more common, but copies 
have brought $170 in 1884, $90 in 1890 (Barlow sale), and $61 (poor 
copy) in 1899 (Philadelphia sale). Both editions are in the Library 
of Congress. 

Although not among the rarest of books relating to our sub. 
ject, I cannot pass without notice the writings of so famous and 
devoted a friend and champion of the Indians as Bartolomé de 
Las Casas, the good Bishop of Chiapas. His early tracts, printed 
in 1552 at Sevilla, number nine or ten volumes in small quarto, in 
gothic type. The first in point of composition, the Brevissima 
Relacion de la Destruccion de las Indias, has been translated into 
more languages and reprinted in more numerous editions than 
any book relating to the American Indian. Written by one of 
the companions of Columbus, and an eye-witness of many of the 
cruelties and atrocities which he relates, the works of this great 
scholar bear the authentic seal of truth. They are the more im- 
pressive as embodying the stern judgment upon Spanish mis- 
deeds in America of a churchman and acontemporary. With a 
vigor of denunciation rarely equalled and an eloquence never sur- 
passed, he describes the inhuman tortures and wholesale murders 
of the Indians by their Spanish oppressors, whose career of con- 
quest and of tyranny in America (as in the Netherlands) was 
literally written in blood. Severe and scorching as was the 
powerful indictment of Las Casas, it is hardly strong enough to 
express the emotions felt by every generous mind in the contem- 
plation of crimes so foul and damnable. In his vivid pages we 
see the Spanish conquerors of America pilloried by one of their 
own race to everlasting shame. 

The original editions of these tracts are found in the Library 


of Congress, which possesses also manuscript copies of three ex- 
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tensive histories of the Indies (as Spanish America was then 
called) from his pen, hitherto unpublished, except in part. Sets 
of the early-printed tracts have sold from $45 to $100 during 
the last few years. 

The Cronica de la Nueua Espaiia, by Lopez de Gomara, ap- 
peared at Caragoca in 1554. It contains a detailed account of 
the Aztec people, their customs, religion, wars, and government. 
The Historia de Mexico of Gomara, printed at Anvers, 1554, is in 
the Library of Congress. 

An English translation of Gomara appeared at London in 
1578, under the title, Ze Pleasant Historie of the Conquest of 
the West India, now called New Spayne, and this is also in the 
Congressional Library. Its auction value in the last ten years 
has been from $18 to $57.50. 

In 1558 appeared, at Paris, André Thevet’s Szugvlarités de la 
France antarctique, avtrement nommée Amérique. Thecopy inthe 
Library of Congress bears the date 1557, and abounds in quaint 
and curious woodcuts of the Canadian Indians and their employ- 
ments. Thevet was translated or paraphrased in English, Lon- 
don, 1568, under the title Zhe new-found worlde, or antarcttke. 

In 1565 appeared at Venice Girolamo Benzoni’s Historia del 
Mondo Nvovo, the narrative of an Italian traveler, who devotes 
much space to the aborigines of Spanish America and the West 
Indies. It is regarded as a work of fidelity, and gives some of 
the earliest pictures of savage life which have come down to us. 
Its price, owing to the large number printed, rarely exceeds $15. 

In 1590 appeared the first part of the famous Grands Voyages 
of De Bry, containing Hariot’s Virginia, in Latin, entitled Admz- 
randa narratio fida tamen ; de commodis et incolarvm ritibvs Vir- 
ginie ; Francofortt ad Moenvm, 1590. This work is full of quaint 
and graphic descriptions of Indian life and manners in the six- 
teenth century. The twenty-eight large plates represent the 
savages as they appeared in their councils, hunting, games, 
religious ceremonies, etc., and are engraved in the highest style 
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of copper-plate illustration. So striking and beautiful are they, 
that they have been reproduced in very many later books, in 
reduced form. It brought $220 in 1875 at Menzies’ sale; Bar- 
low, 1890, $300; Ives, 1891, $275 —indicating its extreme scarcity. 
The other volumes of De Bry, all of which are rich in descrip. 
tion and illustration of the natives of various parts of America, 
are so rare that no complete set of the eleven volumes has been 
offered for many years, and would command thousands of dollars, 

Lescarbot’s Htstotre de la novvelle France appeared in its first 
edition in 1609, followed by re-issues, all in French, in 1611, 
1612, and 1618, evincing the great interest in stories of life in the 
New World. Copies of the first edition sold at 1200 francs in 
1878, and at the Murphy Library sale (New York, 1884) at $175. 
Quaritch of London priced it at £40. The later editions have 
brought from $80 to $200 each. The English translation, Nova 
Francia: or the description of that part of Nevv France which is 
one continent with Virginia, London, 1609, has sold from $75 to 
$110. 

Captain John Smith’s Map of Virginia, which is the title not 
of a map, but of a book illustrated with a map, appeared at Ox-’ 
ford, England, in 1612. This small quarto of 161 pages is full 
of matter relating to the Indian tribes inhabiting Virginia. It 
has no mention of the melodramatic story of Smith’s rescue by 
Pocahontas from a bloody death. This tale first appeared twelve 
years later in Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia, 1624, 
and is discredited by most careful historians. Complete copies 
of the work are excessively rare; it was priced by Quaritch at 
430, and sold at the Murphy sale (New York, 1884) for $180. 

Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia, New-England, and the 
Summer Isles (Bermudas), London, 1624, was priced by Henry 


Stevens in 1862 at ten guineas; at the Field sale (New York, 
1875) it sold for $147.50. The second edition, 1627, has sold 
from $120 to $210, and the third edition, 1632, at $230, in the 
Brinley sale, 1879. 
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But large-paper copies of the first issue of 1624 have brought 
much higher prices: Henry Stevens sold one in 1874 to George 
Brinley at $1275, and the same copy at the Brinley sale (1878) was 
sold to C. Vanderbilt for $1800. A still more extravagant price 
was realized in 1893 at a London book-sale, namely £605, or 
about $3000. These figures afford a comparative study in book- 
buying economics, where very much depends upon condition and 
completeness. Copies of this same book, with text perfect, but 
wanting one or two of the plates or maps, have sold from $70 to 
$150. And by way of contrast, I may note that in 1686, at the 
sale of Dr Bernard’s library in London, a good copy of Smith’s 
Virginia brought only 4s. 2d. 

One of the most notable of French accounts of the Indians 
is the Sieur de Champlain’s Voyages de la novvelle France occiden- 
tale dicte Canada, the first edition of which appeared in 1613, and 
the only complete one in 1632. It gives the earliest full accounts 
that we have of the Indians of New York state, one of whose 
notable lakes will perpetuate Champlain’s name. A still earlier 
booklet by him, entitled Des Savvages ; contenant les moeurs, facon 
de vivre, mariages, guerres et habitations des Sauuages de Canada, 
appeared in 1604, and is the rarest of all his works. The edition 
of Voyages, 1632, valued by Stevens in 1862 at seven guineas, 
and by Quaritch in 180 at £695, was sold at the Brinley sale in 
1880 for $280. Paris catalogues price copies at 2000 francs. 

Raphe Hamor’s 7rue Discourse of the Present Estate of Vir- 
ginia: with the christening of Powhatan's daughter and her mar- 
riage with an Englishman, appeared at London in 1615. Although 
a little tract of only 78 pages, this excessively scarce book, of 
which the sale of only three copies in this country is recorded, 
brought $150 at auction in 1870, and $270 in 1875. In 1890a 
copy in the Barlow sale realized $300. The book contains very 
minute and trustworthy accounts of the Virginia tribes, by one 
of the earliest observers, and is much prized. 

Father Sagard Théodat, a Recollect missionary among the 
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Hurons of Canada, published at Paris in 1632 an elaborate work 
on the Indians, with a dictionary of the Huron language. Its 
title is thus translated: The Great Fourney to the country of the 
Hurons in America, upon the fresh water sea; of the manners of 
the native savages, of their government and thetr habits of life, 
their faith and belief, their councils and wars, their marriages and 
rearing their children ; of their dances and songs; of hunting and 
jishing ; of their mourning, tears and lamentations, and how they 
shroud and bury their dead. Auction prices for this book have 
ranged from $57.50 in 1879 to $170 in 1884. 

Another work of Sagard Théodat, Hzstotre dv Canada, et 
voyages que les freres Mineurs Recollects y ont faicts pour la con- 
uersion des Infidelles, appeared in 1636. This much rarer work 
brought $225 in 1884, and $450 (or just double) at a Boston 
auction in 1899. 

The famous Relations of the Fesuits, issued annually from 
1632 to 1673, from the press of Cramoisy in Paris, constitute by 
far the most extensive and valuable of early records relating to 
the Indians. All of these forty volumes are rare, and the dingy 
little sixteen-mos bring from $50 to $150 each when they occur 
for sale. Complete sets are extremely few, and it took forty 
years to gather them all for the Lenox Library, which is said 
to have the only full collection in America. The Congressional 
Library has thirty-one of the forty, but will doubtless possess them 
all in time, as Congress is beginning to take larger views of what 
a national library which truly represents America should be. Our 
rule of selection at prices deemed reasonable has become, ‘“‘ We 
want everything in Americana which we have not got,” and with 
continual searching of all catalogues of auctions and of books 
offered in America and Europe, very little that comes into the 
market escapes the vigilant scrutiny that is exercised. 

Regarding the Yesuzt Relations, while there are paramount 
reasons why the originals should be possessed by such a library, 


the world is now supplied, by American bibliographic and pub- 
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lishing enterprise, with a complete and annotatered production 
of the Fesuzt Relations, with many allied documents added, and 
an English translation of all, printed side by side with the original 
French or Latin texts. This great boon to students of the liter- 
ature relating to the Indians is now complete in 73 octavo vol- 
umes, edited by librarian R. G. Thwaites, of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society, aided by competent translators, and published 
by the Burrows Brothers Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, between 
1896 and Ig01. Sucha truly monumental work merits the grati- 
tude and the patronage of all library collectors. 

A very scarce book in Indian linguistics is the 1643 edition of 
Roger Williams’ Key zxto the Language of America: or, An help 
to the Language of the Natives in New England: with briefe ob- 
servations of the Customes, Manners and Worships, &c. of the 
aforesaid Natives, in Peace and Warre, in Life and Death. The 
Congressional Library’s copy cost $55 at the Brinley sale in 1881 ; 
other copies, Field sale (1875), $79, Murphy sale (1889), $77, and 
Barlow sale (1890), $160; priced by Quaritch, £45. This is be- 
lieved to be the first work ever printed relating to the Indians of 
New England, or to their language. 

What are known as the “ Eliot Tracts,” because about half of 
them were written by the Reverend John Eliot, are eleven small 
quarto volumes, with quaint title-pages, setting forth the progress 
made in the conversion of the New England savages to the 
Christian faith, They began with New Englands First Fruits, 
in 1643, and ended with A brief narrative of the progress of the 
gospel amongst the Indians,in 1671. Complete sets are very diffi- 
cult to find, though the Library of Congress and two or three 
other libraries have all. Copies sell at from $30 to $150 for 
each tract, when reaching the auction room, according to relative 
scarcity and condition. 

The long-vexed question of the actual origin of the Indians 
of America has given birth to many treatises, among which the 
earliest in our language is Thomas Thorowgood’s, entitled /eqwes 
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in America; or probabilities that the Americans are of that race. 
This appeared in 1650, and was answered in 1652 by Hamon 
L’Estrange, in a tract entitled Americans no Fews. The little 
work of Thorowgood has sold at $22.50 to $32 in recent years. 

A quite rare book, and a very early one, descriptive of New 
York under the Dutch domination, is A. van der Donck’s Be- 
schryvinge van Nieuvv-Nederlant, published at Amsterdam in 
1655. This book of one hundred pages has much about the In. 
dians and the inhabitants of New Netherlands, as New York was 
then called. Most copies lack the map, or have it only in fac- 
simile. Perfect copies have brought from $55 to $190 during 
the last twenty-five years. 

I now come tothe rarest of all rare Americana connected with 
the Indians—the Holy Bible translated by John Eliot into the 
Indian language, printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the years 1661 to 1663. This early typographical monu- 
ment was an achievement which, in view of the age in which it 
appeared, in the infant Massachusetts colony, may fitly be called 
marvelous. Mr Pilling devotes thirty-two closely printed double 
columns to it in his Bzbliography of the Algonquian Languages, 
and his account (in which he was aided largely by Mr Wilber- 
force Eames of the Lenox Library) is the fullest and most accu- 
rate that is anywhere to be found. The labors of this devoted 
missionary, who was fitly called “the Apostle to the Indians,” 
are worthy to be held in everlasting remembrance. He dedicated 
the years of his long life, dying at eighty-six, to the service of 
evangelizing the Indians. Not only the Bible, but Indian cate- 
chisms, Indian primers, Indian grammars, and translations of Eng- 
lish works of piety and devotion came from his prolific pen, and 
were disseminated through the Cambridge press, in numerous edi- 
tions, among the dusky children of the forest. Of his Indian Bible, 
no fewer than 1040 copies were printed of the 1663 edition ; and 
when it grew scarce after twenty years (many copies being destroyed 


in the Indian wars, or worn to pieces in the hands of readers), the 
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second edition (2000 copies) was put to press in 1682, and appeared 
in 1685. Eliot had only three co-laborers in getting the work into 
print, one of whom, James Printer, was a native Indian, who, he 
says, was “the only man able to compose the sheets and correct 
the press with understanding.” The book was dedicated to “ the 
Company for the propagation of the Gospel to the Indians in 
New England and parts adjacent in America,” which had fur- 
nished sums amounting to £9000 toward the cost of publication. 
The venerable translator wrote to them: “The last gift of £400 
for the reimpression of the Indian Bible doth set a diadem of 
beauty upon all your former acts of pious charity. . . Asforthe 
sending any numbers of Moses’s Pentateuch, I beseech your hon- 
ours to spare us in that; because so many as we send, so many 
Bibles are maimed, and made incomplete, because they want the 
five books of Moses.” 

Of this precious bibliographical rarity only thirty copies of the 
first edition and only forty-two of the second are known to exist 
in America, and a large share even of these are imperfect copies. 
Only nine copies of the first edition and twelve of the second 
have been traced in the public and private libraries of England 
and the continent. Among the American owners are the Library 
of Congress, New York Public Library, Boston Public and Athe- 
neum Libraries, Harvard University, American Philosophical 
Society and the Library Company of Philadelphia, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, New York Historical Society, New York State Library, 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, C. Vanderbilt and J. P. Morgan 
of New York, L. Z. Leiter and Bishop Hurst of Washington, and 
Edward E. Ayer of Chicago. There is no room to enumerate 
the many varying prices at which copies have been sold, which 
have depended more upon condition and completeness than upon 
any other standard. Mr Astor paid £225, in 1884, for one now 
in the New York Public Library. In 1864 a copy brought $825 
at the Allan library sale. In 1868, $1130 was paid at the Bruce 
library sale, $1050 at the Rice in 1870, $900 in 1875 at the 
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Menzies, $900 at the Brinley sale in 1881, and $1050 at the 
Cooke sale in 1883. The Library of Congress copy, which is per. 
fect and in the original binding of 1663, cost $700. The highest 
price yet realized was £580, for an unusually fine copy, bought 
from Quaritch in 1888 by C. H. Kalbfleisch, of New York. All 
these prices were for copies of the earliest edition. The second 
(1685) brought $500 in 1879, $140 in 1882 (wanting six leaves, 
supplied in facsimile), and $590 in 1881. 

The second edition in the Library of Congress came with the 
Peter Force collection, purchased in 1867, and lacks ten leaves at 
the end. It is marked $30 on a fly-leaf, and is probably the 
copy sold at that price in a Boston sale of G. F. Guild’s library, 
as far back as 1853. 

No copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible has been sold at auction for 
about twenty years—another evidence of its extreme scarcity. 
A copy of the New Testament, bound separately, sold for $610 
at the Barlow sale in 1890. 


George Alsop’s A Character of the Province of Maryland; 
also a small treatise on the wild and naked Indians (or Susquehan- 
okes) of Maryland, their customs, manners, absurdities, and religion, 
which saw the light in 1666, at London, is a highly curious work, 
classed among the books most difficult to procure. 

One of the most curious of the early books having an account 
of the Indians is John Josselyn’s Mew England’s Rarittes dtscov- 
ered ; also a perfect description of an Indian Squa, in all her brav- 
ery; with a poem not tmproperly conferred upon her. This came 
out in London in 1672. It has brought at American auctions 
from $35 to $50, if in good preservation. 

Daniel Denton’s Brief Description of New York, formerly 
called New Netherlands: likewise a brief relation of the customs of 
the Indians there, appeared in 1670, and is to be classed among 


the varissimt of Americana. I can trace the sale of fewer than 


half a dozen copies in a century past, though it has been sought 
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by hundreds of book collectors, and sought in vain. The two re- 
prints of the book, both in 1845, one by William Gowans, in his 
Bibliotheca Americana (limited to 100 copies), and the other by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, have become rare. A\l- 
though Henry Stevens, in 1862, priced a copy (probably imper- 
fect) at ten guineas, this little tract of only 21 pages, plus two 
leaves, brought $220 at the Menzies library sale, 1875. It was 
sold at the Brinley sale at $385 in 1880, again in 1889 for $520, 
and for $615 at the Brayton Ives sale in 1891 ; and £400 was paid 
for it by some hungry and enthusiastic American at a London 
auction in 1900. This was the high-water mark for Denton’s curi- 
ous volume, and a copy has been sold the present year in London 
for 475. It is acurious fact that nearly all the copies found have 
the date of publication cut off in trimming the book, and an 
uncut copy is, I believe, unknown. The copy in the Library of 
Congress has the text perfect, but the title-page and the following 
leaf are partly in facsimile. 

William Hubbard’s Marrative of the Troubles with the Indians 
in New England, from the first planting thereof to the year 1677, 
appeared from John Foster’s Boston press in 1677. With the 
genuine map (very rare), copies have brought from $180 in 1870 
to $550 in 1896, showing the increasing rarity of perfect copies. 
Reprints of Hubbard are quite abundant. 

One of the rarities of the French press is Le Clercq’s Premier 
Etablissement de la Foy dans la nouvelle France, in two volumes, 
Paris, 1691. This work, by a Recollect missionary, is replete with 
descriptions by an eye-witness of the life and character of the In- 
dians. It has sold at auction from $160 to $210. 

Gabriel Thomas’s Historical and Geographical Account of Penn- 
sylvania and West New Jersey in America appeared at London in 
1698, and will close my notices of early books having to do with 
the Indians, published before 1700. Copies with the original map 
are so scarce as to have brought from $100 to $200 at auctions oc- 
curring between 1875 and 18oI. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARCHEOLOGY OF SAGINAW 
VALLEY, MICHIGAN 


By HARLAN I. SMITH 
INTRODUCTION 


Saginaw valley, including the entire area draining into Saginaw 
bay, occupies the east central region of the southern peninsula of 
Michigan. It is a well-watered, level, timber country, formerly 
covered by dense forests of pine, oak, elm, ash, maple, hickory, 
and other trees. The low-lands are occupied by swamps which in 
places are largely grown up with wild rice (Zzzanza aquatica), a 
staple produced by nature in such abundance that it was of great 
importance to the primitive people of the region when they were 
first met by the whites.’ 

The streams which most concerned the prehistoric inhabitants 
of the valley were Saginaw river and its main tributaries including 
the Shiawassee, Flint, Bad, Cass, Tittabawassee, and their 
branches; while the Pigeon, Sebewaing, Kawkawlin, and Rifle 
were also important. Bordering the lower courses of the river, 
are numerous bayous; interspersed over the intervening country 
are low sand ridges. At the headwaters the streams flow more 
swiftly and undercut their banks because their beds have greater 
fall, consequently large bayous and swamps are less frequent. 

Rocks of the subcarboniferous series, bearing chert nodules, 
outcrop in a nearly circular line cut by the headwaters of the Cass, 
Shiawassee, and Tittabawassee, and intersecting Saginaw bay near 
Point Lookout and Bay Port. This chert was extensively quarried 

' Stickney (Gardner P.), ‘‘ Indian Use of Wild Rice,” American Anthropologist, 


Washington, vol. 1x, No. 4, April, 1896, pp. 115-121, pl. 2. Copies: University at 
Ann Arbor. 
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and chipped into implements by the prehistoric occupants of the 
valley. 

When the whites first visited this region it was inhabited by 
the Ojibwa Indians, whose descendants preserve traditions of its 
occupancy by the Sauk.’ One of these traditions’ states that the 
latter were expelled by the Ojibwa and their allies. 

The Indians were found to subsist on a variety of natural pro- 
ducts, chief among which were wild rice, maple sugar, squash, corn, 
wild fruits, and game. The villages were located along the streams, 
probably because of the importance of water, wild rice, fish, and the 
animals which frequented the river banks for food or visited them 
for water. The canoe was an easier means of transportation than 
the trail, and even trails were more easily formed along the ridges 
parallel to the rivers or along the banks than elsewhere. The 
outcrops of chert and pipestone are exposed by the rivers cut- 
ting through them, while in other places they are covered with 
soil. From them the canoes could easily descend to villages along 
the rivers, while to carry the material by trail to inland settle- 
ments would be difficult. 

The evidences on the extensive village sites and in the burial 


1 In a personal letter, dated Frederick, Md., Dec. 26, 18y6, Prof. Cyrus Thomas 
writes: ‘‘ The people of this tribe have been designated by such terms as Asaukees, 
Jakis (misprint for Sakis), Osagi, Osak, Osankies, Osaugeeg, Osaukies, Osaukee, 
Ousaki, Ousakiouek, Ozaukie, Sagaeeys, etc. Tradition points to the east or north of 
Lake Huron as their former home. They stopped for a time, on their westward jour- 
ney, near Saginaw bay, which received its name (Saukee-nong, ‘ Sac-place’) from this 
circumstance. According to Bela Hubbard (AZemorials of a Half-Century, p. 159) 
Champlain [1611-12] ‘ visited the country of the Sacs near Saginaw bay.’ See also 
Schoolcraft, Nats.,V, p. 145.” Hubbard (Bela), Memorials of a Half-Century, New 
York, c. 1887; Schoolcraft (Henry R.), Héstorical and Statistical Information Re- 
specting the History, Conditions, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, Phila., 1851-57, pts. I-v!, 4. Copies: University, Hoyt, Saginaw. 

* The tradition is recorded, as related by William McCormick, on pp. 117-120, of 
History of Saginaw County, Michigan, Chicago, Chas. C. Chapman & Co., 1881. See 
also Smith (Harlan I.), ‘* Legendary Invasion of the Saginaw Valley,” American Anti- 
quartan, Chicago, vol. x11, No. 6, Nov., 1891, pp. 339-340; reprinted under title 
‘The Invasion of Saginaw Valley: A Legend of Northern Michigan as Told by an In- 
dian,” Detroit Free Press, Sunday, January 3, 1892, p. 11; alsoin Sag?vaw Courier- 
Herald, January 7 and 14, 1892. 
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places, mounds, and other remains along the streams suggest that 
the conditions of life in prehistoric times were similar to those 
which existed when the Indians were first met by the whites. 
This paper aims primarily to summarize all the available data, 
with references to every source of information ; to publish orig- 
inal manuscript and other material not generally accessible ; to 
include all clues and rumors, however vague, which might lead to 
further knowledge, and to classify all in order that the summary 
may serve the purpose of a field library for ready reference in ac. 
quiring and recording further data on the subject, not only by 
field workers but also by local students far from the sources of 
information. It is hoped that those having any item, however 
brief, which may be added to this summary, will publish or report it. 
The writer’s personal contribution is based on observations and 
a collection begun ‘n 1883. Most of the latter resulted from per- 
sonally conducted explorations which during the time noted neces- 
sarily dealt chiefly with surface evidence. Withthe exception of a 
few objects and certain specimens presented to the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the American Museum of Natural 
History, this collection is deposited in the museum of the High 
School of Saginaw, Michigan. Specimens and field assistance 
were received from many, to whom, in each case, credit is given 


in the text describing the particular specimen or locality. 
SAGINAW BAY; EASTERN SHORE 
Huron County 


Coast Mounds. — Professor Thomas’ states that there are 


“ mounds along the northern coast, especially between Port Austin 
and Pointe Aux Barques, also between Grindstone City and Huron 
City. Reported by Gerard Fowke.”’* 


! Thomas (Cyrus), Catalogue of Prehistoric Works East of the Rocky Mountains, 
Washington, 1891, p. 110. Copies: University. 

° Mr Gerard Fowke, of Chillicothe, Ohio, made a reconnoissance of Michigan for 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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Mr Fowke’ credits this information as from Dr G. A. Stock- 
well? and states that ‘ there are mounds around the entire coast- 
line of the county; many between Port Austin and Pointe Aux 
Barques and also between Grindstone City and Huron City.” 
He also states that “oval or oblong, low, flat mounds” are 
meant. 

Caseville Mounds. — Professor Thomas ® states that there is a 
“large circular work in Caseville township on a small stream 
emptying into Wild Fowl bay, 5 miles southwest of Caseville. 
Reported by Gerard Fowke.” 

Mr Fowke‘* credits this information as from Dr G. A. Stock- 
well and as relating to “large circular mounds.” The stream is 
probably Mud creek. The region near the eastern shore of Wild 
Fowl bay is low, with an occasional sand ridge, and is less than 
eight miles north of extensive outcrops. bearing chert nodules. 

North Island Workshops.-— At the western limit of Wild Fowl 
bay is North island, on the northern side or highest part of 
which are traces of workshops where chert implements may be 
found in all stages of manufacture —from the nodular masses 
occurring in the substratum of the entire island to the finished 
chipped points for spears, arrows, knives, and similar objects. 
Chipped implements of other material have not been obtained at 
this place. 

FHeisterman Island Village Site. — Lying next south of North 
island, at a distance of about a mile, is Heisterman island, where are 
many traces of an ancient village site in addition to evidences 
Copy of Fowke’s Report on Michigan. A carefully compared copy made with per- 
mission of Professor Thomas from a copy made by Rev. Wm. M. Beauchamp, of Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., for his use while assisting in preparing the Thomas Catalogue. 

* Dr G. Archie Stockwell, then of Port Huron, Michigan, while hunting exten- 
sively in various parts of the state, had been watchful for mounds or other remains. 
He desired to make a systematic survey of Huron county and had collected many data 
regarding Michigan archeology which he freely offered to place at the disposal of 
students. In 1894 Dr Stockwell removed to Detroit, Michigan. 

* Thomas, Catalogue, p. 109. 


‘Fowke, Report on Michigan. 
5 Frac. secs, 21, 22, 27, and 28, T. 17 N., R.9 E. 
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similar to those on North island. These are on the sand ridges 


—the highest land—and on the northeastern side of the island’ 
where it slopes to the marsh lands known as the Middle 
Grounds. These swamps are especially frequented by fish, and 
wild fowl assemble there in great numbers to feed on the wild 
rice. The rice alone, which does not grow off other portions of 
Heisterman island, may have determined the site of the prehis. 
toric village. The subcarboniferous series underlying the island 
outcrops on its western shore, within easy access of this site. 
Hammerstones, chipped points for arrows, knives, spears, drills, 
etc., and chipped implements resembling flint hoes in shape, have 
been gathered here. Fragments of pottery, many of which are 
neatly ornamented (some by incised designs, others by cord impres- 
sions) and a fragment of a pottery pipe have also been found at 
this site. Assistance was rendered in collecting at this place by 
Miss Edith Newton of Saginaw. 

Mai-sou Island Mounds. — Professor Thomas,’ referring to 
his preceding note on the Caseville mounds, states that there are 
“‘ several similar mounds on Mason island southwest of Wild Fowl 
bay. Reported by Gerard Fowke.” 

Mr Fowke‘ credits this information as from Dr G. A. Stockwell 
and as referring to “ large circular mounds.” 

Bay Port Village Site.’ — A village or camp was located on the 
mainland and lay along the sand ridge which runs parallel to the 
beach of Wild Fowl bay at a distance of a few hundred feet; it 
extended at least half a mile to the east from the wharf at Bay 
Port. Chipped implements of chert in all stages of manufacture 
are frequent on the ridge. Potsherds, a gorget, one grooved 


maul, and a paint grinder were also found here. Assistance was 


1 Frac. Secs. 28 and 29, T. 17 N., R. 9 E. 

2 Mai-sou or Kate Chai island, about half a mile southwest of Heisterman island, 
Frac. Secs. 5, 7, 8, 17, and 18, T. 16 N., R.9 E. 

> Thomas, Catalogue, p. 110. 

+ Fowke, Report on Michigan. 

® Frac. S, E. of N. W. and S. W. of N. E. Sec. 36, T. 17 N., R. 9 E. 
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rendered in collecting from this site by Mr Ralph C. Smith of 
Saginaw, and by Mrs P. C. Smith and Miss Anna Smith of Bay 
Port. 

Bay Port Cache.'—A cache consisting of one cross-section of 
a chert nodule and forty-seven turtle-back” blanks, was found 
two feet below the surface in the muck jungle about 100 feet 
from the shore of Wild Fowl bay and a quarter of a mile east of 
the wharf at Bay Port.* The specimens in the cache were found 
in a row, overlapping one another somewhat like shingles ona roof. 
It is probable that the material of which they were made was ob- 
tained near the spot, as the outcrop of subcarboniferous rock, 
which occurs for some distance along the beach westward from 
the wharf, bears concretions the material of which is similar to 
that of the cache specimens. There are several outcroppings of 
this rock within a mile. In this cache were blades of peculiar 
form, having a straight, beveled edge on one side. It seems 
probable that this was caused by flaking the pieces for “ turtle- 
backs” from a round concretion. The first flake removed would 
be perfect, but after that, if the material were used without waste, 
each flake would have one side beveled where the immediately 
preceding flake had been removed from the nodule. They had 
not all been subjected to sufficient secondary chipping to remove 
the signs of this bevel.” The specimens were found by Mr Frank 
Lawrence, of Bay Port, on the land of Hon. William L. Webber, 
of Saginaw, who preserved and presented them to the writer. 

Sharpsteen Village Site.-—A camp or small village was located 
on Sharpsteen point, about half a mile west-southwest of the Bay 
Port village site. It was on a wide sand ridge of slight eleva- 


tion. Potsherds, hammerstones, and chipped implements were 


‘ Smith (Harlan I.), ‘‘ Caches of the Saginaw Valley, Michigan,” Proc. Am. 
Ass'n, Adv, Sci., vol. XLII (1893), 1894, pp. 300-303 ; also reprint, 4 pp. Copies: 
University, Hoyt. See also the same article revised and extended in 7he Antiquarian, 
Columbus, Ohio, vol. 1, pt. 2, Feb. 1897, pp. 30-33. 

? Frac. S. E. of N. W. Sec. 36, T. 17 N., R. 9 E. 

3 See also Cass cache No. 2. 

.4N. W. of S. E. Sec. 35, T. 17 N., R. 9 E. 
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numerous on the surface. A celt in process of manufacture was 
also found here. 

Sebewaing Village Site.'\—A camp or small village was sit. 
uated on the south side of Sebewaing river and back from the 


flood-land which here extends along the shore of Saginaw bay, 


It lay upon a low sand ridge near the first shaft of the Sebewaing 
Coal Company. Chipped points of chert, potsherds, and burned 
and crackled pebbles have been found in sufficient numbers to in. 
dicate the site. In a reconnoissance of this place assistance was 
rendered by Prof. Israel C. Russell, geologist of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

Pigeon River Mounds.—Professor Thomas’ states that “ large 
circular mounds at the head of Pigeon river, near the middle of 
the southern boundary of the county” are “ reported by Gerard 
Fowke.” Mr Fowke’* credits this information as from Dr G. A. 
Stockwell. 

Bad Axe Earthwork.—Professor Thomas* states that “ Bad 
Axe post-office is on a circular mound or earthwork in a swamp,” 
as “reported by Gerard Fowke.” Mr Fowke’® credits this in- 
formation as from Dr G. A. Stockwell and as relating to “a spot 
of dry land twenty or thirty feet above the level of the swamp, 
with a wall of earth extending around it.” 

For further references to the archeology of Huron county, 
see under Cass River Valley, to follow. 


TuscoLaA COUNTY 


Unionville Mounds.—Professor Thomas states that there are 
‘‘mounds in Geneva township, on Saginaw bay, 3 miles north of 
Unionville. Reported by Gerard Fowke.” Mr Fowke’ credits 


* Thomas, Catalogue, p. 110. 
3 Fowke, Xeport on Michigan, 
4 Thomas, Catalogue, p. 110. 
5 Fowke, Report on Michigan. 
6 Thomas, Catalogue, p. 115. 
7 Fowke, Report on Michigan. 
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this information as from Dr G. A. Stockwell and states that 
“oval or oblong, low, flat mounds” are meant. 
Squaw Creek Earthworks.—Professor Thomas’ states that 


there are “ earthworks (explored) on Square creek, in Akron 
township. Reported by Gerard Fowke.” Mr Fowke’ gives the 
name as Squaw creek and credits this information as from Dr G. 
A. Stockwell who reported the earthworks but had not seen 
them himself. 

Quanicassee Earthworks.—Professor Thomas * states that there 
are “ mounds and earthworks on Quanicassee creek. Reported by 
Gerard Fowke.” Mr Fowke* credits this information as from 
DrG. A. Stockwell who reported to him but who had not person- 
ally seen the remains. He also states that “ oval or oblong, low, 
flat mounds ”’ are meant. 

For further references to the archeology of Tuscola county, 


see under Cass River Valley, to follow. 


1 Thomas, Catalogue, p. 115. 
* Fowke, Report on Michigan, 
5 Thomas, Catalogue, p. 115. 
*Fowke, Report on Michigan, 


MUMMIFICATION, ESPECIALLY OF THE BRAIN 


By D. S. LAMB 


Egyptian and Peruvian cemeteries have supplied our museums 
with the mummified remains of those who died hundreds and even 
thousands of years ago. The motive for this mummification was 
mainly a religious one —a looking forward to a time when the 
body would need to be in actual evidence, lest in its absence dire 
disaster should befall the individual. 

The story of embalming as practised by the Egyptians has 
been told by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and many other 
writers, who have also described the processes used. These latter 
varied with the financial, social, and political status of the 
deceased ; the circumstances of the death, including sometimes 
the necessity for haste in preparation for burial; the conscien- 
tiousness of the funeral director and his assistants, which was of 
course a variable quantity then as now; and for other reasons. 

The Egyptians practised embalming from about 4000 B.C. to 
about 700 A.D. Everybody was embalmed—old and young, male 
and female, strangers and criminals,—and also many of the lower 
animals. Herdman’ states that over 200,000 mummified animals 
were brought to Liverpool in 1890 and sold as fertilizer; these 
were mostly cats, from the great cat cemetery of central Egypt, 
Beni-Hasan, where formerly was a celebrated temple to Pasht, the 
Cat. goddess. 

The substances used for embalming by the Egyptians need not 
be mentioned further than to say that all the aromatics of which 
they had knowledge were used, except frankincense, which for 


some reason was forbidden; bitumen, which was comparatively 


1 Proc, Liverpool Biolog, Soc., 1889-90, IV, pp. 95-96. 
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inexpensive, was used particularly for the poor, and we are told 
that these bitumen-preserved bodies have in later days been used 
largely for fuel. 

We are more interested in the methodsemployed. The brain 
was usually, but not always, removed. The operator first broke 
down the fragile bones of the roof of the nose or, exceptionally, 
at the back of the orbit, by means of an iron rod with a hooked 
end, and then withdrew the brain in fragments either with or with- 
out its membranes ; sometimes he used a stream of water to facil- 
itate the removal. He afterward introduced into the skull cavity 
a preservative, usually one of the aromatics, sometimes bitumen, 
(the so-called asphaltum of the Egyptians). As much as two 
pounds of preservative have been found in one skull. 

Prof. Alexander Macalister,' an eminent English anatomist and 
anthropologist, who had a large collection of mummied heads, 
stated that in fifty-six percent of them the brain had been ex- 
tracted through the nose, and nearly twice as often through the 
left nostril as the right ; sometimes the nasal septum was broken ; 
twice the brain had been removed through the orbit; in some 
cases the membranes had been removed, in others, not. In gen- 
eral the operation had been only imperfectly done. Ina few cases 
not only preservative material but also bandages had been intro- 
duced into the skull-cavity ; Professor Macalister drew four yards 
of bandage from one nose; in another case the cavity was filled 
with rags. Twenty skulls had been filled with bitumen through 
the nose. Dr Garson’ stated that in a series of twenty-three 
skulls of the fourth dynasty obtained by Flinders-Petrie from 
Medum, the brain had not been removed. Pettigrew,* mentioned 
that in the mummy of Kannopis the brain was found lying, in a 
cake-like mass, in the back part of the skull-cavity, having the im- 
press of the bony ridge at the back of the cavity, showing that the 


‘Four. Anthrop, Institute, XXXM1, 1893-94, pp. 115-126. 
*Thid. 
* History of Egyptian Mummies, London, 1834, pp. xxi, 56. 
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body had been placed in a horizontal position after embalming. 
He had another head from Thebes showing the same thing. 

Several authors have mentioned the possibility of removing 
the brain through the foramen magnum. Czermak suggested 
this, and what seemed to him to corroborate it was that the mum. 
mies from Thebes usually showed the ethmoid bone broken down, 
but those from Memphis only rarely. In a letter to Virchow, 
dated Cairo, February 21, 1897, Fouquet' mentioned finding 
resinous material in a skull at El Omra, but as the skull had not 
been perforated, the only apparent way by which the brain had 
been removed was by the occipital foramen. He thought, however, 
that this could not have been done without first cutting off the 
head. Virchow, commenting on Fouquet’s letter, remarked that 
Fouquet had also unwrapped more than a hundred priest mummies 
of Deir-el-Bahari, (twenty-first dynasty,) in which the brain had been 
removed by perforating the ethmoid bone and washing out witha 
stream of water. Virchow had himself examined mummy skulls 
by coronal section which showed the destruction of the ethmoid 
and adjacent bones, the injury in some cases being quite ex- 
tensive. He doubted if in mummies the brain had ever been re- 
moved through the spinal canal or foramen magnum, because 
such an operation would be attended with the greatest technical 
difficulties and would hardly be attempted even at the present 
day. Whether the masses so often found in mummy skulls are or 
are not brain which has dried and become changed in some thou- 
sands of years, he considered to be an open question. 

There is also a letter to Virchow from Dr G. Schwein- 
furth,* dated Assuan, February 18, 1897, in which he remarked 
that in Peru the bodies were never exposed to rain; but in 
Abydos, Egypt, where burials were made without wrapping 
the body and without coffin, rain certainly did occur at 


intervals of every eight or ten years, as shown by the incrusta- 


1 Verhand. Berlin, Gesell, f. Anthrop., 1897, p. 134. 
? Tbid., p. 131 et seq. 
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tions of salt on the skulls. Abydos was the location of the first 
dynasty ; it was six miles from the west bank of the Nile anda 
hundred miles below Thebes. The modern name of the village 
is Arabat-el-Madfoon, also called Madfuneh. 

Salkowski’ reported to the Berlin Anthropological Society 
the results of his most exhaustive examinations of the contents 
of some Egyptian mummy skulls, in which investigation he was 
assisted by Dr Georg Schrader. The masses were found to be 
usually dark brown, were somewhat friable, and broke with a 
shining fracture ; he obtained from them an alkaline ash, salts of 
phosphoric acid, resinous matter, fatty acids, and neutral fats 
which always gave a strong reaction of cholesterin. His con- 
clusions were that in some cases brain matter was probably 
present, in others its presence was doubtful ; from which Virchow 
was moved to question whether the material was actually brain 
or merely embalming material. 

Of the thousands of Egyptian mummies examined in modern 
times, there is, so far as I know, but a single record (that of Flinders- 
Petrie and Quibell*) of the undoubted finding of a brain— 
proved to be such by the preservation of its convolutions. The 
burial is classed by Petrie as a contracted burial of what he calls 
the “New Race”’; that is, the race which went into Egypt dur- 
ing the period between the sixth and twelfth dynasties. The 
cemetery was near Ballas, on the west bank of the Nile, about 
thirty miles north of Thebes. The period* is estimated to have 
been between that of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, 3300 to 
3000 B.C. In the language of the observers, “the body was 
sharply contracted, the left arm especially being quite doubled. 
The brain remained in the skull, dried to a dark brown mass, 
rather smaller than a cricket ball, in which the convolutions were 
still clearly defined. Some fragments of wood were below the 


'Ibid., pp. 32-34, 138 et seq. 
? Nagada and Ballas, London, 1896. 
’Tbid., p. 61. 
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body. . . . None of the filling of the tomb had slipped under 
the cover.” 

I would not be understood as saying that this is the only case 
of the kind recorded, but it is the only one I have been able to 
find. In view of the fact that it is estimated that about four 
hundred millions of persons were embalmed in the 4700 years in 
which the Egyptians practised embalming, it is curious, to say 
the least, that there would appear to be but one such case 
recorded. 

The most interesting question is, how this brain, an organ so 
very perishable under ordinary post-mortem conditions, was pre- 
served. The conditions in this case must therefore have been 
quite extraordinary: the environment must have been excep. 
tionally dry. 

The great perishability of the brain is due to the large quantity 
of water which enters into its composition. The usual attempts 
to preserve it have therefore been on one of two lines—either by 
rapid drying or by substituting another liquid for the natural 
moisture. These other liquids have the quality of chemical con- 
stancy under ordinary atmospheric conditions, and some of them 
cause chemical and physical changes in the brain itself which de- 
lay or prevent decay—they are therefore called preservatives. 
Aside from the religious motive which prompted persons or 
peoples to attempt the preservation of the brain, this is often 
desirable in modern times to enable satisfactory study of the dif- 
ferences in the brains of individuals and of races, between those 
of human beings and the lower animals, and for other purposes. 

The usual method by which the Egyptians preserved the re- 
mainder of the body was to make an incision in the left side of 
the abdomen and introduce a preservative into this cavity and 
the thorax, in most cases previously removing the organs con- 
tained in these cavities and treating them also with the preserva- 


tive, after which they were either replaced or kept in appropriate 


' Par. 23, left column of p. 15 ; see also pl. v, p. 23. 
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vessels near the mummy. There is much evidence that the body 
was kept many days in a solution of bitter salt; and there were 
many lakes of bitter water in the near-by Libyan desert. The 
body was finally wrapped in bandages intermingled with pre- 
servative substances; twelve hundred yards of 34-inch bandage 
have been unwrapped from asingle mummy. The period covered 
by the entire process is said to have been seventy days, while the 
cost varied from a small sum to as much as twelve hundred 
dollars. 

In view, then, of the great care taken by the Egyptians to 
preserve the body, we need not be surprised that after hundreds 
and even thousands of years the features are still natural in many 
cases. In a discussion before the Anthropological Society of 
Paris,’ in describing the face of the mummy of an Egyptian man 
twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, which was found in a 
royal sepulcher at Deir-el-Bahari, Fouquet said that the mouth 
was open, with the left corner raised and the right depressed, 
while the limbs, like all the rest of the body, were contorted—in- 
disputable evidences of the last convulsions of a terrible agony, 
even after thousands of years. Fouquet’s conclusion was that 
the man had died in convulsions from poisoning. The brain had 
been removed through the nose, but no opening had been made 
in the side of the body; the embalming had not been regular, 
and the bandaging evidently had been hurried. Here, then, was 
a case of medico-legal importance in which the evidence was still 
present after several thousand years. 

J. C. Warren* described an Egyptian mummy in which there 
was a distortion of features from right to, left, such as we see in 
facial paralysis. Other writers mention the natural appearance of 
mummies; especially Maspero* in his description of the mummy 
of Seti I, father of the great Rameses II, 1300 B.c. A similar 


' Bulletin, etc., 1886, 1X, p. 582. 
* Four. Phil. and Arts, Boston, 1823-24, I, pp. 164, 269, 2 pls. 
* Sunitary World, London, 1886, VI, p. 5. 
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statement is made in regard to Rameses himself’; and Maspero 
mentions also a mummy of the sixteenth dynasty, 4000 to 6000 
years old, in the great museum of Poulak, in which the features 
are still natural. 

The excellent preservation of the tissues of these mummies is 
also shown by microscopical examination. Thus, Czermak’ re. 
ported that the nails showed nuclei; the connective tissue, 
spindle-cell nuclei; the muscle fibers, striation; the cartilage 
showed cells; nerve fibers showed the axis cylinder, and fat cells 
were recognizable. He gave illustrations of all these. Maddox‘ 
also was able to recognize, microscopically, muscle and nerve 
fiber in a mummy. 

The Guanches, the aboriginal people of the Canary islands, 
practised what was mainly a dry-air method of preservation. The 
bodies were sewn in skins and deposited in grottoes; after 2000 
years they are in good preservation. Here may be mentioned 
Dalrymple’s report* of two bodies preserved by resins in lead 
coffins in an abbey vault. 

Turning to the Western hemisphere we find that the Incas 
mummified their dead, and are said also to have embalmed the 
bodies of persons of high rank, although the process of embalming 
was apparently nothing more than drying by heat. The bodies 
were usually doubled up in a sitting posture and wrapped ina 
number of coverings, intermingled with various articles, as coca 
and other leaves, wheat and other stalks, and raw cotton; and 
the entire mass was tied with cords. The preservation depended 
on the absence of rain, the consequent dryness of the earth, and 
the quantity of niter which the earth contained. The bodies 


were placed in graves from 2 to 15 feet deep; sometimes the 


1 Uncovering of the Mummy of Rameses II, folio, Boston, 1886. 

2 Beschreibung und mikroskopische Untersuchung zweiter Aegyptischen Mumien, 
Reprinted from October number, 1852, of session of m. n. class, der Kais, Akademie 
der Wiss., IX Bd., p. 427. ’ 

3 Four, Roy. Micros. Soc., London, 1887, pt. 4, pp. 537-544, pl. 

4 Wed. Quart, Rev., London, 1835, 1, pp. 169-171. 
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grave was lined with a stone wall, at others with an adobe wall, 

but often it was simply a round or square opening made in the 

hard earth. Some graves had a roofing of reed cane, some of 

adobe, but oftener there was only a sand filling. The body was 

usually placed with the back to the east. It is stated by Parish’ 

that in many cases the eyes of cuttle fish were substituted for the 
. natural eyes of the individual. 

When these mummies are unwrapped the flesh is found to be 
dry, brittle, and shrunken ; in quite young children it is sometimes 
reduced to a brown powder, and only portions of the hairy scalp 
and the cartilaginous coverings of the joints can be recognized, 
the joints being separated and the bones being in a heap. 

In adults the dura mater, i. e., the firmer covering of the brain, 
is generally recognizable as a dry, more or less tough and tena- 
cious membrane, and sometimes its blood-vessels are distinct. 
The brain itself is usually found either as a loose, shapeless, some- 
what flattened mass, or as smaller masses adherent to the several 
intracranial fossze, or both. The color varies from light brown to 
nearly black; it has the consistence, toughness, and brittleness of 
ordinary resin; in its center is sometimes found a whitish, wax- 
like substance. The mass usually burns with a dull, smoky flame, 
like resin, with a blackish residue. The actual weight of the brain 
in one case was two ounces, probably one-twentieth of its original 
weight. Professor Vogel, of the University of Giessen, examined 
many of these masses, and reported that chemical and micro- 
scopical analyses showed them to contain brain fat and dried 
blood cells, with no foreign substance.* Dr W. M. Gray of the 
Army Medical Museum at Washington, has also examined these 
Masses microscopically and reports that they dissolve readily in 
caustic potash solution and are composed of numerous cells vary- 
ing in shape and size, mixed with unrecognizable granular material, 


with an occasional small mass of blackish pigment; macroscopically 


! Trans. Ethnolog. Soc., London, 1866, n. s., IV, pp. 59-60. 
‘Comptes Rendus Acad, Sct., Paris, 1857, XLIV, p. 1204. 
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they break like wax and have a greasy feel. Salkowski’ also ex. 
amined the skull contents in one case; they consisted of a soft, 
brownish, friable mass mixed with some sand, and burned with a 
bright flame and the odor of fat and burning horn. He obtained 
a fatty mass by extraction with alcohol and also a strong reaction 
of phosphoric acid, from which he concluded that it was un- 
doubtedly brain substance. 

Inno case have I seen any appearance of convolutions, although 
Dr G. A. Dorsey of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, tells 
me that he has seen them. 

To what extent mummification was practised on this hemi- 
sphere I do not know, but I am told that the practice extended 
from one end to the other. In the Eastern hemisphere embalm. 
ing was practised by others than the Egyptians, but not to the same 
extent, and the art was in many cases learned from the latter. 

Many isolated instances of mummification are recorded, which, 
however, were accidental or at least unintentional. For instance, 
in arid regions the dead body, if not disturbed by predatory birds 
or beasts, simply mummifies; a similar condition results in the case 
of those overwhelmed by sandstorms. Human beings and animals 
imbedded in avalanches of snow, in ice or frozen earth, are pre- 
served, but not necessarily mummified. On the top of the great St 
Bernard is a morgue in which are placed the bodies of unknown 
persons perished in the snow, and these bodies dry up. Mum- 
mified bodies have been found in the convents of the Capuchins 
near Palermo and at Rome, in the caves of St Michael at Bor- 
deaux, in the church of St Thomas, Strasburg, in the vault of the 
Kreuzberg church, near Bonn, on the Rhine. There is also the 
famous case of the murder of De la Visée and his servant in Paris; 
the nineteen bodies of soldiers, perfectly preserved, reported by 


Konig,’ and the two bodies in lead coffins, reported by Brébant.° 


Loc, cit. 
* Pest. Med. Chir, Presse, Budapest, 1890, XXVI, p. 691. 


°> Union med. and scient, du nord, Reims, 1886, X, pp. 290-305. 
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In some of these cases many years and even hundreds of years 
had elapsed between the time of death and the discovery of the 
bodies. 

In view of the multitude of Indian mounds in the United 
States, it might be supposed that there were many instances of 
mummification ; but they have been very rare indeed, compared 
with the immense number of simply dried bones which have been 
found. The fact that the bodies were usually committed directly 
to the earth of course facilitated rapid disintegration as against 
preservation, and much less mummification. Two instances have 
been recorded in which the dried brain of an ancient Indian has 
been preserved with sufficient distinctness to be recognized as such; 
one by Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
and the other by Prof. Warren K. Moorehead. With regard to the 


former, Professor Putnam’ says: 


Over the head was a broad piece of copper, extending from ear to 
ear, and over this a woven net of bark-fiber, outside of which was a 
braided mat of cedar bark. The action of the copper upon these fabrics 
and upon the scalp has preserved them, and also the hair and skin un- 
der the copper. The bones of the face and portions of the cranium are 
deeply stained by the copper. Even the interior of the cranium is 
stained green, and the action of the copper, with the favorable condi- 
tion of a dry soil, has preserved a portion of the brain mass with its 
membranes in the form of a hard dark ball. . . . There is little likeli- 
hood that the Indian whose head has been so well preserved by the ac- 
tion of the copper covering was buried less than 250 years ago, and the 
oxidized and decayed condition of the remaining portions of the copper 
shows that considerable time has elapsed since the burial took place. 
These interesting objects were found by the workmen on the Winthrop 
branch of the Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad, in the town of 
Winthrop, Mass. 


The razson d’étre of this paper is the brain found by Prof. 
Warren K. Moorehead in a mound, the property of Charles Metz- 
ger, on Deer creek, about two miles southwest of Yellow Bud, a 


122d Report of the Trustees of Peabody Museum, vol. Iv, No. 2, 1888, p.37 ; 
also, 23d and 24th Reports, vol. Iv, Nos, 3 and 4, 1891, p. 75. 
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post village of Union township, Ross county, Ohio. The mound 
was on a hill over 150 feet high, was nearly round, and was origi- 
nally 40 feet high with a base diameter of 200 feet ; it was of ordi- 
nary hill clay, and had been made entirely by manual labor. The 
ground on which it was erected had been leveled and burnt, so 
that it had an even floor. 

Some farmers had cut the mound down from 40 to 34 
feet and sunk in its center a circular shaft 8 feet in diameter to a 
log pen; that is, a pen made of logs which supports the overlying 
earth and conceals a cavity in which are usually a skeleton and 
other things. There were several log pensinthe mound. Inone 
place, about four feet from the bottom of the mound, was a bed 
of ashes from one-fourth of an inch to 3 inches in thickness, 
extending over an area more than Io by 6 feet; the earth be- 
neath the ashes was burnt a bright brick red. Near the edge of 
this ash bed was the end of a cedar log, 18.5 feet long and 5.4 feet 
in circumference, that must have been brought from some distance, 
because there are no cedar trees within ten miles of the mound 
and no tradition of any. A circle of saplings had been placed 
about the log somewhat in the form of atepee. Immediately be- 
neath the log, in an excavation two feet below the original ground 
surface, was a skeleton, with head to the north, armsat the sides, 
legs extended. Traces of hair were about the skull; the brain 
was dried and shrunken within the skull. Cloth, buckskin, rude 
matting, and bark covered the skeleton, which was discovered 
September 4, 1894. Professor Moorehead said: ‘ The dry ashes 
with which the remains were covered and the great depth, 36 
feet, from the surface, aided in the preservation of such sub- 
stances as usually decay.’ 

In reply to inquiries, Professor Moorehead, on November 24, 
1900, stated that he personally discovered the “little dried round 
ball” and removed it from the skull; he did not notice any 


1 See account by Clarence B. Moore in Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences 
Phila, for 1894, pp. 314-321. 
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membranes, and in fact never noticed any in any other skull ; but 
there was some soft, fine, sand-like dirt in this cranium. 

Mr Moore’ says that the Metzger mound contained nothing 
of European manufacture and may therefore have been many 
hundred years old; in his opinion it antedated the coming of 
white men to that part of Ohio. As the French were the first 
whites to enter this territory (about the year 1670), it seems safe 
to estimate the age of this brain at not less and probably much 
more than two hundred years. 

I have been thus particular to give the details of the finding of 
this brain specimen, because Dr M. G. Miller, of Philadelphia, as- 
sistant to Mr Moore, in a letter asking if I would care to examine 
and report upon it, stated that he had written “to Virchow and 
other continental authorities, but they had never met with or 
heard of a human brain having been preserved by natural agencies 
and seemed to doubt the genuineness of the specimen.” 

The matter seemed to me of enough importance to be 
referred to the Director of the Army Medical Museum and Library, 
Col. A. A. Woodhull, who accordingly replied to Dr Miller, 
offering to have a careful examination made of the specimen, to 
determine its nature. Dr Miller, in behalf of Mr Moore, formally 
contributed it to the Museum. He also wrote that in certain 
crevices of the brain there were particles of a friable, whitish sub- 
stance; and material apparently similar remained on certain pieces 
of bone, buckskin, etc., from the same burial. 

The specimen as received is in two parts, unequal in size, and 
with a few smaller fragments. Placed in what seemed their 
natural apposition, they measure together 4.3 cm. long, 4.5 cm. 
broad, and 2 cm. thick. The breadth of an average adult recent 
brain at a corresponding place is three times as great, and the dif- 
ference represents the extent of shrinkage. The weight is 12.54 
grams — less than half an ounce; an average adult’s brain weighs 
about 48 0z. The two parts are rounded anteriorly ; the upper 


‘Op. cit. 
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surfaces are much flattened, the lower surfaces irregularly flat. 
tened ; each shows posteriorly an irregular broken surface. Color, 
dark brown, approaching black externally ; a lighter brown or tan 
color where the outer part is chipped away ; the appearance is 
everywhere granular; in one or two places where the outer part 
has been fractured, black, glistening surfaces appear beneath, 
Scattered in crevices in the general surface is a small quantity of 
a whitish powder. All the surfaces are convoluted and the general 
appearance is that of a brain; the cerebellum, pons, and oblongata 
are absent. The above description is practically the same as that 
given by Colonel Woodhull in his report. 

Portions of the specimen were examined by Dr Gray, who re- 
ported that they almost entirely dissolved in caustic potash, the 
soft residue not showing any fibrous character. Macerated por- 
tions showed cells of various shapes and sizes, consistent with 
tissue cells. These absorbed analine dyes, but showed no evidence 
of nuclei. Some cells contained a black or dark brown pigment, 
undistinguishable from blood pigment, and with these were many 
small round cells which resembled and may have been red blood 
cells. No fibrous element was demonstrable. He regarded the 
specimen as of animal origin and probably brain. 

Dr W. M. Mew, chemist, carefully examined the whitish sub- 
stance associated with the specimen and found it to be phosphatic, 
indicating osseous or nervous tissue and excluding the possibility 
of its being vegetable matter. 

The specimen, however, was further referred to Mr Albert F. 
Woods of the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology 
in the Department of Agriculture, who reported: ‘We made 
careful micro-chemic tests as well as microscopic examination of 
the specimen and cannot find any evidence of the presence of 
vegetable tissue; in fact it seems highly probable that it is only 


animal tissue.” 
It will thus be seen that every effort was made to assure our- 
selves if the specimen is brain and nothing else. Some convo- 
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lutions and fissures are well marked ; others are obscure. Some 
distortion has occurred in the drying, so that an entirely satisfac- 
tory study of the fissural pattern cannot be made. This is much 
to be regretted, because the comparison of an average brain of to- 
day with a brain (presumably an average one) of an Indian of sev- 
eral hundred years ago would be instructive. 

The study which is now being given to the brain is disclosing 
very much of interest and value. It may not be generally known 
that at Cornell University a collection of brains of moral and 
educated persons is being made by Prof. B. G. Wilder for the pur- 
pose of thorough study; and thus far he has published the results 


of some valuable observations. 


| 
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DECORATIVE SYMBOLISM OF THE ARAPAHO! 


By A. L. KROEBER 


The Arapaho, a tribe of Plains Indians belonging to the Al. 
gonquian stock, practise a form of art very similar in material, 
technique, and appearance to that of the other Plains tribes, of 
whom the Sioux are the best known. This art is in appearance 
almost altogether unrealistic, unpictorial, purely decorative. For 
the greater part it consists now of beadwork, which has nearly sup- 
planted the older style of embroidery in porcupine quills, plant 
fibers, and perhaps beads of aboriginal manufacture. The other 
products of this art are objects of skin or hide which are painted 
with geometrical designs. On the whole the decorative, geomet- 
ric character of Arapaho art is very marked. Almost all the 
lines are straight. The figures in embroidery are lines, bands, 
rectangles, rhombi, isosceles and rectangular triangles, figures 
composed of combinations of these, and circles. The designs 
painted on hide are composed of triangles and rectangles in differ- 
ent forms and combinations. 

On questioning the Indians it is found that many of these de- 
corative figures have a meaning. An equilateral triangle with the 
point downward may represent a heart; with its point upward, a 
mountain. <A figure consisting of five squares or rectangles in 
quincunx, the four outer ones touching the central one at the 
corners, is a representation of a turtle. A long stripe crossed by 
two short ones is a dragon-fly. A row of small squares at inter- 
vals represents tracks. Crosses and diamonds often signify stars. 
All this is in beadwork. In painted designs a flat isosceles triangle 


1 Published by permission of the Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
Ilistory. 
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often represents a hill; an acute isosceles triangle,a tent. Many 
other objects are similarly represented. 

An ornamental feature is the symmetrical duplication of most 
designs. Bags, pouches, skins, moccasins, cases, and other objects 
are ornamented by being treated as a decorative field within 
which the designs are symmetrically doubled, or even more nu- 
merously repeated. Thus a moccasin, if decorated with the symbol 
of a mountain on the outer side of the heel, has the same symbol 
also on the opposite inner side of the heel. Another purely 
ornamental feature of this art is repetition of a single figure to 
form a pattern. A stripe is often the representation of a path. 
This symbol is sometimes used singly, standing alone; sometimes 
it occurs double, owing to the tendency just mentioned, toward 
symmetry ; and sometimes it is found in a pattern that may be 
described as a many-colored, drawn-out (i.e., rectangular, not 
square) checker-board, in which each rectangle or short stripe, 
whatever its color, still represents a path. 

This strongly-marked decorative character of Arapaho art, 
however, is accompanied by a realistic tendency of such develop- 
ment as at first acquaintance would not be suspected by a civilized 
person. Several figures connected in meaning may be put upon 
one object and thus produce something approximating a picture 
containing composition. When as many as ten or a dozen sym- 
bols having reference to each other are combined, a story can al- 
most be told by them. In this way the stiff embroideries on a 
moccasin or the geometric paintings on a bag may represent the 
hunting of buffalo, the acquisition of supernatural power by a 
shaman, a landscape or map, a dream, personal experiences, or a 
myth. 

Arapaho art thus is at the same time imitative or significant, 
and decorative. Can the origin of this art be determined ? 

Since Arapaho art consists of the intimate fusion of symbolism 
and decoration, two theories as to its origin are possible. Either 
of its two elements may be the original. The Indians may have 
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begun with realism, drawing or working lifelike forms in their 
art; then, however, the obstacles inherent in the material as. 
serted themselves, or the well-established tendency toward sym. 
metry and repetition into a pattern came out, or perhaps other 
causes were influential, until the early imitative representations 
became abbreviated into the conventional decorations that have 
been described. Or it is possible that the Indians began with 
mere ornaments. Perhaps even these were not originally orna- 
ments but peculiarities of construction of purely useful articles, 
which technical peculiarities were later considered beautifying and 
developed into pure ornaments. At any rate, whatever their own 
origin, decorations may in the past have existed per se ; later, some 
conventional ornament may have accidentally suggested a natural 
object, whereupon it was modified to resemble this object more 
closely ; the same process occurred with other ornaments; until 
finally a whole system of symbolism was added to the older 
system of decoration. The first of these theories is that original 
pictures were conventionalized into decorative symbolism; the 
other theory is that original ornament was expanded into symbolic 
decoration. These are the logically possible explanations of the 
origin of Arapaho art because we recognize in it two factors, the 
realistic-symbolic and the decorative-technical. 

Let us see if either of these theories can be rendered through 
the evidence of fact actually certain or at least probable. 

One of the most frequent embroidered designs on Arapaho 
moccasins consists, in itssimplest form, of a stripe or band which 
runs from the instep to the toe. This decorative motive takes 
varied forms, of more or less elaborateness. The following are 
a number of moccasins with this type of ornament. 

One moccasin’ (Pl. Vv, fig. 1, catalogue number ;.4,;) is em- 
broidered merely with a stripe from the instep to the toe. This 
stripe of beadwork consists of a number of bars or lengthened 


‘The Arapaho objects described in the course of this article are in the American 
Museum of Natural History. Their catalogue numbers are given in parentheses. 
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rectangles of different colors. No information was obtained as to 
the meaning of the design on this specimen. 

Another specimen (Pl. v, fig. 2, cat. no. 3%;) has a similar 
stripe, about an inch in width, running from instep to toe, and 
composed of bars or small stripes of six different colors. The dis- 
tribution of these colors is not like that in the last described speci- 
men, but the pattern and the idea of color arrangement are iden- 
tical. On this moccasin, however, there is one additional piece of 
embroidery, a narrow stripe across the instep, that is, transverse to 
the main stripe and touching it atitsupperend. The large stripe 
as a whole, the smaller bars separately, and the transverse stripe 
all represent buffalo paths. 

A third specimen (Pl. v, fig. 3, cat. no. 34%) also has a 
stripe from instep to toe. This is white, except for a rectangular 
green portion in the middle. At the two ends of this green part 
of the stripe are two dark-blue (=black) marks, which are approxi- 
mately triangular. Across the instep we again find a narrow 
transverse stripe. This represents a bow. The main longitudi- 
nal stripe represents a buffalo path. Its green rectangular portion 
isa buffalo. The black marks are arrowpoints shot into it. Small 
projections on these marks, which render them not really quite 
triangular, represent the barbs of the arrowheads. 

Another moccasin (PI. Vv, fig. 4, cat. no. 73$,) again has the 
longitudinal stripe. This represents a path, probably with impli- 
cation of the path traveled by the wearer of the moccasin. The 
major part of this stripe is white, but portions are beaded in dark- 
blue (=black), red, and grayish-blue. These colors denote respec- 
tively night, day, and hazy atmosphere. On the white stripe are 
also two curious symbols, which are said to signify sunrise or going 
over a mountain. A narrow transverse stripe is found in this 
specimen also; but instead of being contiguous to the end of the 
main stripe, as on the last two moccasins, it is cut in two by it, so 
that it exists only in two fragments, one on each side of the large 
stripe. These two small bars represent insects that are desired to 
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be out of the path, beside it, instead of being where the moccasin 
will travel in the path. 

Another specimen (PI. v, fig. 5, cat. no. 49°) has the main 
stripe down the foot slightly modified in that it tapers a little 
toward the toe. In arrangement of colors, this moccasin resem- 
bles closely the second one described. In all the specimens just 
discussed, except the last, the bars of which the main stripe con- 
sists are arranged in three groups. In this moccasin this triple 
division of the stripe also exists. Moreover, inthe middle section 
of this stripe there is a green rectangle, and in contact with thisa 
small dark-blue mark approximately triangular in shape. These 
two symbols are very like the representations of the buffalo and 
arrowpoints on the moccasin above described as symbolic of the 
buffalo hunt. Unfortunately it is not known whether the design 
on the present specimen had any meaning. So far, accordingly, 
this moccasin agrees closely with those previously examined. It 
is further like them in possessing a narrow, transverse stripe of 
beadwork at the instep. But atotally new feature is found intwo 
small bars that start from the ends of the transverse stripe. They 
are parallel to the main central longitudinal stripe, but very much 
smaller. 

In all the preceding specimens but one (fig. 4), the large stripe 
consists of three sections. In the exceptional specimen the upper 
third or fourth of the stripe is of one ground color, the remainder 
all of another ground color. Such an arrangement is also found 
in another specimen (PI. Vv, fig. 6, cat. no. 5.45). The smaller 
portion of the stripe is white, the longer part is blue with a pattern 
imposed upon it. Nothing is known of the significance of any 
part of this design. The two small bars are present, as in the last 
specimen, and repeat the markings of the large stripe in simplified 


form. But the transverse stripe at the instep is missing. 

Still another moccasin has its stripe divided into a short upper 
and a long lower portion of different colors (Pl. Vv, fig. 7, cat. no. 
s'z). As in the last specimen, there are two small bars 
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parallel to the central stripe and repeating its design, and the 
transverse stripe is again absent. The stripes and bars all repre- 
sent buffalo paths. In certain parts of the stripes are small squares 
colored light blue; these represent buffalo tracks. 

The last specimen of this series (Pl. v, fig. 8, cat. no. 5°; 
has the main central stripe, the transverse stripe at the instep, 
and the small bars repeating the markings of the large stripe. In 
addition to these three decorative devices that are found in pre- 
vious specimens, it possesses a fourth one that is new. The cen- 
tral longitudinal stripe (slightly constricted toward its middle) is 
bisected by a duplicate of itself running transversely. These two 
stripes thus form across. This cross represents the morning star, 
the variety of colors upon it denoting the variety of colors the 
star appears to assume. The transverse stripe at the instep rep- 
resents the sky or horizon. The two small bars are said to be the 
twinkling of the star as it rises, in other words its rays.’ 

The symbolism of some of these designs is elaborate. The 
representation of the buffalo in his path shot by arrows from the 
hunter’s bow is coherent and neatly compact. We do not know 
whether it is a commemoration of a particular event or the ex- 
pression of a wish for plenty of food, but in either case it has 
pictographic function. In fact, it is a pictograph, except for the 
fact that its geometric form renders it illegible for any one but its 
writer. The star-moccasin is also a pictograph in an ornamental 
dress.” 

The conventionality of the decoration seems to have reached 
an equally strong development. It is apparent that the large 
stripe from instep to toe is the fundamental motive of this style 


1 Some of these moccasins, it will have been noticed, are without known symbolism. 
This is due merely to their having been collected without inquiry being made as to 
the significance of their designs. Consequently, to judge from analogy, it is more 
probable that they do have meaning than that they really lack it. 

* Even in true pictographs free from decorative limitations and therefore drawn 
with the greatest realistic fidelity of which the Indian is capable, the symbols for the 
morning-star, the horizon, and rays of light are the same as those on this moccasin—a 
cross, a horizontal line, and vertical or sloping lines. 
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of ornamentation. All the other motives are also stripes, and 
even of these there are only two (the transverse stripe and the 
two short bars), except in the one morning-star moccasin where 
the basal element is introduced in a new position as a fourth 
decorative motive. 

In short, in these moccasins the tendency to realistic symbol. 
ism and the tendency to decorative conventionalism are clearly 
about in equilibrium. Hence we cannot fairly say that either of 
these tendencies is the older and original. If one concentrates 
his attention on the symbolism, or happens to be temperamentally 
more interested in it, he is very likely to see it more abundantly 
than the decoration, to be more impressed by it, to consider the 
entire present art as merely corrupted or abbreviated symbolism, 
and to advance as an explanation of the origin and development 
of these designs the theory of conventionalized realism. But if 
one thinks more of the decoration as such, or if one’s mind runs 
naturally toward the ornamental and technical, he will probably 
notice mostly this side, regard the significations of markings as 
trivial and irrelevant additions that may be ignored, and finally 
champion the theory of expanded decoration. With the one bias 
we are so overwhelmingly aware of the almost pictographic coher- 
ence in the buffalo-hunt moccasin, that we believe that pictures 
of such topics must have given rise to the present form. With 
the other bias the conventionality of the pattern that possesses 
this buffalo-hunt significance is so impressive that we come to 
think that decorative motives of just such persistence as this must 
have been the origin of the present form. A first investigator is 
so struck with the enormous difference of meaning between the 
ordinary path-stripe moccasins and the morning-star-cross mocca- 
sin that he cannot believe they had a common source ; each must 
have sprung from a picture, which was as different from the other 
as the objects represented are different. A second observer is so 
impressed by the fact that the morning-star moccasin with four 


decorative elements differs less from some of the buffalo-path 
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moccasins than many of these with from one to three decorative 
elements differ from each other, that he thinks that all these de- 
signs, however variable their superficial meanings, must have 
originated in one typical ornamental form. 

Both these explanations are thus, in the case of these moccasin- 
designs, not only logically possible, but they are very naturally 
believed and advanced as the result of certain mental predis- 
positions. But if we try to remain free from any such inclinations 
of mind, and if we remember how strongly developed and inti- 
mately fused are both the tendencies, we must come to the con- 
clusion that, because symbolism and decoration balance each 
other, the two theories of conventionalized realism and expanded 
ornament, though logically admissible, are actually untenable. 
Rather it seems likely, since the two tendencies are vigorous, and 
combined, that they are both well established, old, and long in 
close union; so that formerly designs on Arapaho moccasins, 
though perhaps ruder than now, were of the same general 
character, both symbolically and decoratively, as those we know. 

Let us consider a second style of moccasin. Whereas in those 
just discussed the fundamental element of the embroidery was 
the longitudinal stripe, it now is a border running all around the 
foot just above the sole. In one particular specimen illustrated 
(Pl. VI, fig. 1, cat. no. 5.45) there is besides this border of bead- 
work a series of lines of quillwork filling the large space on the 
front of the moccasin, but as this is embroidery of a different ma- 
terial and appearance, we can disregard it in the present considera- 
tion and confine our attention to the ornamentation consisting of 
the border. It should be added that in addition to the border 
there is the narrow stripe across the instep. 

In a second specimen (Pl. VI, fig. 2, cat. no. 7%) there is 
besides the border and the transverse stripe, the large longitudinal 
stripe with which we have become familiar. As previously, this 
signifies paths. 

A third specimen (PI. VI, fig. 3, cat. no. ;=4:5) has the border, 
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the large longitudinal stripe, and the two small bars at its upper 
end, but lacks the transverse instep-stripe. On the central stripe 
are two representations of birds, but there is no information as to 
the meaning of the design. 

It is evident that in these last two moccasins there is a com- 
bination of the stripe motive with the border motive. 

In another specimen (PI. vI, fig. 4, cat. no. ,4°), of whose 
symbolism we are ignorant, the longitudinal stripe is continued 
farther than previously, so that it meets the border. The stripe 
is not solidly embroidered : its edges are beadwork, but its interior 
is left open and merely painted red. 

In any moccasin of this design there is left a blank space on 
each side of the foot. This is the area enclosed by the stripe, the 
border, and the transverse instep-stripe. It has the shape of a 
pointed right-angle triangle whose hypothenuse instead of being 
straight is convex. These two triangular or horn-shaped areas 
occur in another moccasin (Pl. VI, fig. 5, cat. no. 25°). The 
border, stripe, and transverse stripe are all white. The two 
enclosed areas are half covered with a checker-board design in 
several colors, which is said to represent buffalo-gut. This check- 
er-board embroidery also extends around the heel. 

If, now, this half-open checker-board work were replaced by 
solid beading, we should have a moccasin completely covered 
with beadwork. Such specimens occur in abundance. In one 
(Pl. v1, fig. 6, cat. no. ;3$<), whose groundwork is white, the two 
triangular areas taken together represent buffalo horns. The buf- 
falo trample the ground ; this is represented by the coloring of the 
two areas. One is red, which denotes the soil, or bare earth; the 
other is green, which denotes vegetation or grass-covered earth. 

A child’s moccasin, also solidly beaded (cat. no. ;5$5), has 
as usual a groundwork of white. The two triangular areas are 
green, and represent horse ears—a symbol of good fortune and 
future wealth. Between them, the central stripe, slightly modified, 


represents a lizard. 


Vrms 
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A last moccasin (cat. no. 73%.) is solidly beaded in white. 
The two triangular marks are banded dark-blue and white, and 
represent fish. 

In these last cases, in fact in most fully beaded moccasins, the 
decorative elements of border, stripe, transverse stripe, and 
triangular area are still visible in the embroidery ; even though 
they often become identical in color and are not distinguished in 
the design, they are used technically. 

If we follow the transition from the merely bordered moccasin 
to the solidly beaded one, and see the same technical or decora- 
tive features persisting in all parts of the series from the simplest 
to the most highly developed form, the ornamental nature of 
these productions is striking and their decorative origin seems 
probable. If we consider the realistic representation of, for in- 
stance, the buffalo horn, and the pretty symbolism of its coloring, 
the realistic origin of these decorations seems very hard to dis- 
believe. Of course there is no reason for leaping at either of these 
conclusions. Neither phase of this art must be ignored, but both 
recognized. It is necessary to be aware both of the strong orna- 
mental tendency influenced by symbolism and the symbolic 
tendency modified by ornamental system. 

So far as these moccasins are concerned, it accordingly seems 
impossible to determine with certainty how the symbolic decora- 
tion originated. 

Parfleches and bags of rawhide made by the Arapaho are 
painted on the front with designs that cover most of the surface. 
The back or bottom is sometimes left blank, or may have from 
six to ten straight lines (or narrow stripes) painted transversely 
across (fig. 49). These lines on the bottom usually represent 
roads or rivers. All parfleches are perforated in front to allow of 
being fastened with thongs. Occasionally, however, a cautious 
person winds a rope a number of times around his bag, in order to 
tie it up more securely. On one parfleche seen by the writer such 
transverse lines were painted across the bottom. The owner and 
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maker declared that they represented a rope passing over the sur. 
face of the back several times for fastening the bag. She showed 
another parfleche in her possession which was actually thus tied. 

In this case the markings may appear to be an instance of the 
survival, as a decoration, of an atrophied useful feature: first 
ropes were regularly wound around the parfleche to fasten it, 
then these were left off but were represented by painting. This 
technical-ornamental theory seems at first glance to offer the true 


explanation of 


the origin of 
these lines on the 
back of all raw- 
hide bags. But 
a moment’s con- 


sideration shows 
that it is also 


within reason to 


believe the oppo- 
Fic. 49—Marking on Arapaho bag. site: 
clare that the lines originated from attempts at representing 
rivers or roads, but that in this case the maker of the bag was 
struck by the resemblance of the lines to a rope as it was oc- 
casionally used, and then gave the new signification of rope to 
what really were conventionalized representations of rivers or 
roads. 

So here again we have two explanations (there may be still 
more) that are plausible, while neither can be proved conclusively. 
As soon as we go beyond the description of existing circumstances 
into the inquiry of origin, we enter the realm of uncertainty, of 
irrefutable doubts. 

A peculiar Arapaho medicine-case shows unusual symbolism. 
The design painted on this is shown, spread out flat, in fig. 50 
(cat. no. 3%’5). The ornamentation, which is less geometric than in 


most specimens of painting, represents the acquisition of super- 
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natural power. Below, on the right side, is the sweat-house into 
which the owner and maker of the case went before beginning his 
fast to acquire supernatural power. This ornament also represents 
a small mound in front of 
the sweat-house, on which a 
buffalo skull is lying. The 
fish-tail ornament just above 
thisisthe mountanowhidh — 
the man fasted, and hence 
also represents himself. To 
the right of this, the crescent- 
topped design is “the over- 
seer” (the sun), also called 


“the one that lights.” The 


pedestal or stalk of this figure Fic. so—Design on Arapaho medicine-case. 


represents “information” 

(supernatural power) flowing down from this being to the earth 
(the horizontal line). At the extreme left, the same design is a 
representation of himself after he had acquired information and 
power ; and to the right of this, the fish-tail ornament now repre- 
sents this very medicine-case. But the case is made of buffalo- 
hide, and his supernatural power consisted largely in control of 
the buffalo; therefore this same symbol also denotes buffalo. 
Below, on the left, is the sweat-house into which he went after 
his fast. 

We have here an example of highly-developed symbolism. It 
might seem that when so longa story is told and so much abstract 
information is conveyed, the ideographic design must have arisen 
directly from the attempt of the artist to express his meaning, i. 
e., that the design is quasi-realistic in origin. But there is another 
medicine-case (fig. 51a, cat. no. 5,°-) with similar ornamentation 
(about whose signification we unfortunately have no information). 
The resemblance of the two designs is great. One consists of an 
alternating arrangement of two symbols, both forked, the other of 
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an alternating arrangement of these two symbols with a third, the 
semicircle, added. Some Arapaho say that this style of case was 


used by a powerful medicine-man and his followers or scholars ; but 


it is uncertain 
whether this man 
invented the de. 
sign or used an 
already existing 
one. It is doubt. 
ful whether even 
the symbolism 
by this man or 
was similar to an 
earlier current of 
symbolism. The 
most usual orna- 
mentationon 
Arapaho medi- 
cine-cases is a 
pattern of tents 
(Gg. $10, cat. 
no. Or a 
combination of 
"1G, 51—Arapaho medicine-cases. 
diamonds similar to that painted on parfleches. 

So here again there is pictographic symbolism fused with a 
more or less conventional decoration, and it is impossible to say 
whether the symbolism or the decoration is the older and original. 

Small paint-bags—buckskin pouches to hold body-paint—are 
in general use among the Arapaho. Some of these represent half 
of a double-ended fringed saddle-bag. The rest all represent 
small animals, such as the beaver, lizard, rat, fish, mussel, horned 
toad, and frog. The opening represents the animal’s mouth, two 
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strings that serve to tie up the opening are its forelegs, a loose 


flap at the end may be the tail, the pouch itself is the body, and 


other parts are indicated, as there is need, by beadwork, strings, 
or attached ornaments. The resemblance to the animal repre- 
sented is often detailed, but never accurate, being ideographic 
rather than visual, in keeping with all the symbolism of this art. 
It is generally impossible to recognize what species of animal is 
meant, and only the maker knows this. 

One pouch represents both a beaver and a fish (fig. 52a, cat. 


no. 5"), according to information given by its owner. When it 


3861/9 


\ 
Fic. 52—Arapaho paint pouches. 
is regarded as a beaver, both pairs of strings are legs, and the 
scallops or notches at the opening are the prominent teeth. A 
design in beadwork on the pouch, which represents a stream with 
a dam and beaver-huts, also refers to this signification. When a 
fish is meant to be represented, the upper pair of strings are the 
barbels, the lower pair the pectoral fins. The fish-signification is 
strengthened by a rough line of beads at the edge of the pouch, 
which are interpreted as fish-scales. 
A very similar pouch represents a lizard (fig. 520, cat. no. 25"5). 

Mouth, body, legs, and tail are represented in the conventional 
manner by opening, pouch, strings, and attached flap. 
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A pouch that lacks the long flap represents a frog (fig. 52¢, 
cat. no. 3°°;). Two long strings indicate the frog’s hind legs. A 
fringe at the bottom represents the grass in which it is sitting, 
A design in beadwork on this pouch denotes the shoulder and 
hip joints of the frog, and the food in its stomach. 

Another pouch (fig. 52d, cat. no. ,°,°;) differs in shape from 
this one only in lacking the two longer strings. It represents half 
a saddle-bag. 

The realistic tendency manifested in the animal symbolism of 
these pouches is undeniable. A conventional, formal, decorative 
tendency is evident in the close similarity between the frog-pouch 
and the saddle-bag pouch, and between the beaver-pouch and the 
lizard-pouch. Both the tendencies come to light in the pouch 
with the curious double signification. 

Some of the Arapaho say that at the beginning of the world, 
when the first men, their ancestors, obtained paint, they had only 
the skins of small animals to use for paint-bags, and that this is the 
origin of the animal symbolism of the present-day paint-pouches. 

It is necessary not to be misled into a belief of this origin and 
development on the authority of the Indians. Their authority on 
such a point is absolutely valueless. They believe that the time 
when the first men obtained paint-bags was four hundred years 
ago, just after the formation of the world by a solitary mythic 
being floating on the water, and after a female whirlwind enlarged 
the minute earth by circling about it. Like all American savages 
they are almost completely without historical sense or knowledge. 
Occasionally a striking event may be remembered in a distorted 
form for a century or two, but on the whole, whatever of actual 
occurrence is retained in their tales is inextricably blended with 
mythic and supernatural elements. We have no right to reject 
the greatest part of their creation myth as so absurdly impossible 
that it would enter no one’s mind to accept it as true, and at the 
same time to select here and there a point that is within the 


limits of possibility and proclaim it as historical and reliable. 
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The mythic and historical elements in primitive legends are not 
simply mixed together so that they can be distinguished and 
separated, but they are both equally wonderful and equally true 
for the savage. No mythcan be intrepreted into history by mere 
elimination of its supernatural portions: it must be rejected in 
toto. Even though it may be founded on a basis of actuality— 
and this must often be the case—it is altogether myth. In law, 
and exact science, and wherever evidence is judged, an account 
that is in great part manifestly absurd or palpably impossible is 
not accepted as true after the impossibilities have been subtracted, 
but is disregarded as a whole. So, too, it is necessary to attach 
no importance to the statement of the Arapaho as to the origin 
of these paint-bags. 

We have considered several forms of Arapaho art—various ob- 


jects, various styles, and various materials and techniques. In all 


cases we have found a well-developed symbolism and a conven- 
tional decoration. The symbolism and the decoration exist not 
side by side but in each other. It has been easy to manufacture 
explanations of the origin of this art that are plausible theories. 
But as soon as we are open to recognize all possibilities, such 
theories are seen to arise from our opinions and methods of inter- 
pretation, and to be unsubstantiable by fact. Therefore we can 
describe Arapaho art, we can characterize it, and distinguish its 
various coexisting tendencies. We can even, to a certain extent, 
enter into the spirit of the people who practise it, and understand 
(i.e., feel) their mental workings. We cannot in fairness lay claim 
to knowing the cause or origin of this art, nor can we hope to as- 
certain its cause and origin by studying its products. 

In the art of other primitive races conditions very much re- 
semble those just discussed. Everywhere art is conventionalized, 
under the influence of a definite style. Practically everywhere 
also it is decorative. This is obviously true of such high arts as 
those of the Japanese and Chinese. It is true also of Greek 
sculpture and of Renaissance paintings: though in our modern 
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civilization we are in the habit of regarding the products of these 


arts detachedly, and enjoy them as if they were complete in them. 


selves, yet every one is aware that the intent to decorate always 


accompanied the conception and execution of the classic and 
Italian masterpieces. Even so strenuously realistic an art as 
modern impressionism is unable to free itself totally from the re. 
proach of being ornamental; for whatever the purpose of the 
artist, the owner of such a picture has almost certainly secured it 
for the purpose, ostensible at least, of decorating a vacant wall. 
In primitive civilizations, the combination of the imitative and 
decorative tendencies is of course much greater. With very few 
exceptions, such as in some Eskimo tribes, the realistic, representa- 
tive impulse is thoroughly impressed and influenced by the highly 
conventional style; and in all cases this conventional style is dec. 
orative. Correspondingly, most primitive decoration, no matter 
how geometric or simple, has significance and thus is, visually or 
ideographically, realistic. Thisisa fact that has not become known 
until recently, because until lately savages were rarely questioned 
thoroughly." Accordingly the main characteristic of Arapaho 
art, its fusion (which is more truly an undifferentiation) of the 
realistic and decorative tendencies, is also the characteristic of all 
primitive art. 

In Brazil we know of tribes whose painted and incised de- 
signs, which are exceedingly simple and geometrical and usually 
in patterns, are all significant. Diamonds whose corners are 
slightly filled in are rhomboidally shaped fishes ; a pattern of flat 
isosceles triangles stood up on end is hanging bats, and so on. 
There are also other representations of the same animals that are 
slightly more realistic. The same tribes use pots of oval shape 
with half a dozen variously shaped projections at the rim. The 


1 The scarcely suspected inherence of realistic significance in primitive ornament 
has been independently demonstrated from California, British Columbia, Central 
America, Brazil, Mississippi valley, Siberia, Indo China, Borneo, New Guinea, Aus- 
tralia, and Polynesia, in arts as diverse as pottery, weaving, carving, basketry, draw- 
ing, and painting. 
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whole vessel represents an animal, the projections being roughly 
modeled into head, tail, and limbs. Birds, bats, mammals, rep- 
tiles, and invertebrates are indicated by very slight modifications. 
A civilized person unacquainted with the mode of sight and 
thought of the Brazilian aborigines might very readily mistake a 
bird-pot for a mammal-pot, and so on. 

In Central Australia bullroarers and other objects are deco- 
rated with incised lines. These consist of concentric circles, bands 
of parallel lines, concentric arcs or curves, and rows of dots or 
small marks. The ornamentation is not symmetrical, nor even 
regular; it appears random and rude. Yet in general character 
these decorated bullroarers resemble each other closely. It has 
been found that the designs are all ideographic, though the total 
‘ange of significance is apparently not very wide. Similar marks 
may on different objects mean things as different as trees, frogs, 
eggs, or intestines. It is interesting to note that while this art is 
remarkably crude and unformed both as regular ornamentation 
and as an attempt to represent objects accurately, it contains a 
system of realistic expression as well as a system of decoration, 
both of which are conventionalized—or rather, the union of which 
is a convention. 

The remarkable art of the North Pacific coast of America is 
certainly one of the most stylistic and conventionalized in the 
world, while its realistic character is sufficiently marked to give 
no one room to doubt its presence. Its decorative tendency is so 
strong that, in obedience to its demands, an animal that is being 
represented may be cut into parts which are then arranged as 
suits the requirements of the decoration and not as they are in 
nature. The chest of an animal may be put over its head, and 
the tail below; two opposite sides of an animal, which are of 
course invisible at the same time, will be represented, in order to 
meet the strong demand for symmetry. The chief decorative 
motive of all this art is an oblong figure whose corners are 


rounded and whose sides are very slightly convex, the upper 
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long edge generally curving the most. Almost everything that 
is represented is brought into this shape or some modification 
of it. Heads, eyes, mouths, ears, joints, tails, fins, are usually 
of this shape; the whole decorative field itself often is the 
same; and in such cases the remaining portions occupied by 
unenumerated parts, such as back, belly, and wings, are almost 
necessarily of the same shape. Eyes and faces appear every- 
where—on representations of joints, of the chest, of dorsal fins, 
of hands, in vacant spaces—and their shape is regularly the 
ornamental one described. Yet with this remarkably strong 
decorative tendency pervading and deeply influencing every repre- 
sentation, all examples of decorative art from this region are rec- 
ognizably realistic in intent and often in execution. There is no 
geometrical ornament that one might take to be meaningless. 
In short, on the North Pacific coast of America all decoration is 
realistic and all realism is decorative. 

It is of course impossible to prove by selected examples such as 
these that all primitive art consists of the combination of represen- 
tative realism and ornamental conventionalism. But that such is 
the fact, that this undifferentiation continues often into a higher 
civilization, must be obvious to any one familiar with primitive art. 
This fusion of two differing tendencies is not merely a frequent 
or widely distributed occurrence, as are a great many special 
ethnic phenomena, such as circumcision or doctoring by sucking 
or angularity of ornament, but this fusion is a rule practically 
without exceptions. It is universal because it is necessary. Both 
the representative tendency and the decorative tendency are 
deep rooted in the human mind, so that it must be virtually im- 
possible to suppress them for any length of time or among any 
considera*le number of men. At times, indeed, as in European 
civilization, the two tendencies become more separated: our wall- 
papers are chiefly ornamental, our oil paintings chiefly realistic. 


But a glance at the past and present races of the world shows 


that this condition is exceptional, just as a civilization of the 
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extremity of ours is exceptional. The more primitive a people 
is, we may say, the more intimately fused in its art will these two 
tendencies be, though, as there is no absolute or fixable scale of 
primitiveness and civilization, this rule cannot be applied to 
special cases but merely tends to be true. Other tendencies also 
are still combined with these two in a sufficiently early and rude 
condition of society. The symbolism of the Arapaho is as ideo- 
graphic as it is realistic, and is as much a primitive method of 
writing as it is of artistic representation. The Australian bull- 
roarers referred to are, in addition to other things, very primitive 
maps or charts; so that they are the products of diagrammatic, 
graphic, visually artistic, and decorative tendencies or activities 
still undifferentiated—all this in addition to their still more 
marked religious functions. Of course it is possible for a race to 
over-develop one of several related tendencies at the expense of 
others. Toa certain degree this does happen in all races, and is 
what makes the difference between them. But every culture 
must contain among its motive forces more or less of every ten- 
dency, because the tendencies are in the human mind and hence 
ineradicable. These many tendencies are on the whole less dif- 
ferentiated in more primitive conditions of society. Hence all 
art, and especially primitive art, contains the combination at least 
of representative and decorative tendencies, perhaps of others.’ 


1 The differentiation here and previously spoken of as accompanying or constituting 
evolution in civilization is at once too important and universal a matter to be proved 
here in a few incidental words, and too obvious to require it. A striking example of 
this differentiation is found in the mythology of our more primitive forefathers, 
in place of which, and more or less developed from which, we have products as 
different as romantic novels, fundamental scientific theories, and the doctrinary 
beliefs of our religions. There is no intention, however, of implying here by dif- 
ferentiation a continuing separation, Where in a savage tribe ever’'-man, though 
in somewhat varying degree, is hunter, warrior, participant in government, sha- 
man, artist, and myth-maker, a higher nation has its separate politicians, soldiers, 
food-producers, physicians, poets, and so on; but though the tendencies have in 
this transition differentiated, and have far more than formerly become specialized 
in individuals, yet they exist only in the culture as a whole: in this, the only 
true unit, i.e., the only organic entity, they are all combined. For instance, our 
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The invariable method of explaining the origin of an art has 
been to select that one of its tendencies which was the most marked 
or appeared so to the investigator, to imagine the products of this 
tendency in its most isolated and pure form, and to pronounce 
these the original state of the art. An observer is struck by the 
fact that in a certain primitive art many ornamental features co- 
incide with technical ones that are present for practical reasons. 
He concludes that the technical-practical tendency which he has 
discovered among the decoration, is the original unmixed impulse 
that caused the art. Or he may become aware through inquiry 
or study of the fact that geometric ornament in an art has realis- 
tic significance. The realism impresses him ; true, it is now modi- 
fied and corrupt, but that only proves to him that originally it 
was pure. Ergo, this art began with representative pictures. 
Such has been the only method of explanation, however much 
the actual results in different cases differed. No other method of 
ascertaining or explaining the origin of a primitive art whose 
history we lack, is even possible. 

This method has the fundamental fault that it presupposes 
tendencies to have existed more unmixedly and separately at 
some former time than at present. In reality they must in all 
cases have been in the near past very much as now and in the 
very remote past more mixed or mutually undifferentiated. Thus 
we have seen that Arapaho art must some time ago have been 


very much as now. What it was still earlier we know even less 
definitely, but we cannot doubt that its spirit must have been 
similar. Different objects may then have been represented, other 


present-day science could not have arisen norcould it exist without modern industrialism, 
and this is equally dependent on science. Our literature is absolutely and intimately 
interwoven with our social conditions, not so much in that poets and novelists actually 
describe these, but in that the emotions and ideas which form the content of their writing 
are the typical emotions and ideas accompanying our social circumstances, In pro- 
portion with the differentiation of tendencies in evolution proceed their combination 
and recombination. Very analogously, a mammal is far more highly differentiated than 
a jellyfish, but none the less are its various organs interdependent and itself a distinct 
organic unity, 
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ornamental motives employed in other materials, but even then 
there certainly was the combination of ideographic symbolism with 
crude, heavy decoration. As we go farther backward in time, we 
can be sure that the details of the art were more and more differ- 
ent from those of its present condition. Now perhaps one of its 
component tendencies was relatively stronger, then another. But 
whatever these temporary slight fluctuations, it is certain that if 


we only go back far enough we must arrive at a stage where the 


tendencies were even more numerously and more intimately 
combined than now. But if one should believe that Arapaho art 
can be explained, for instance, by the coventionalized realism 
theory, the realism being original and the conventionalization 
subsequent, he holds the view that at some time past this Arapaho 
art consisted of pictorial representations. This view is logically 
possible, but in reality it is absurd. This art could not have had 
so ideally simple a development that we could still trace its 
original condition, if it were very old. But if it, therefore, were 
comparatively recent in origin, there must until a certain time 
have been no art among the Arapaho, while at that moment it 
sprang up full-blown, not as a crude undifferentiated thing, but a 
highly-specialized pictorial art. Such an event would be ex- 
tremely remarkable, not to say marvelous, and more in need of 
an explanation than the phenomenon it explained. By isolating 
any tendency that we find in any art, we are led to imagine a 
purely ideal condition which not only could not have been the 
original state of the art, but is probably even more different from 
its original state than from its present known state. 

In short, it is impossible to determine the origin of any art 
whose history we do not know. 

Let us briefly consider the field of mythology. There have 
been numerous explanations of myths and several theories of the 
origin of all mythology. The principal of these theories are the 
following. 

What may be called the physical or science theory accounts 
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for myths by making them the outcome of a desire to explain 
natural phenomena. The shapes or colors of animals, the 
motion of sun and moon, the existence of the stars, strange geo. 
logic formations, such phenomena are supposed to have stimu. 
lated the wonder of primitive man so much that he made myths 
to explain them. 

The personification theory supposes that deities and other 
mythic characters, together with their actions,—in a word, myth. 
ology—are personifications of natural phenomena. Phcebus, 
Indra, Agni, are said to have originated in personifications of the 
sun, heaven, and fire. The solar myth theories, and others of an 
analogous kind, belong here. 

The animistic theory says that there was originally a belief in 
soul, out of which arose the various systems of spirits and deities. 
It believes that myths originated from a state of the human mind to 
which all objects seemed equally endowed with human personality. 

These three theories are at bottom the same. 

What has been called the allegorical or ethical theory supposes 
myths to be allegorical inventions with a moral import. Miracu- 
lous stories of gods, men, and animals are thought to have been 
composed in order to teach, by illustration, ethical precepts. This 
view is not so much in favor now as formerly. 

The historical theory makes myths the distortion of actual 
events. A powerful king of Crete gave rise to the mythic 
character of Zeus. 

The etymological theory calls mythology a disease of language. 
Misinterpreted metaphors or false etymologies gave rise to myths. 
To use a familiar example, Zeus is thought to have been originally 
called Kronion, with the meaning “ existing through all time.” 
Later this epithet was misunderstood to mean son of Kronos, 
and thus gave rise to the conception of a god Kronos.’ 

As explanations, all these theories are untrue. But the ten- 
dencies which they recognize exist. 


1 This does not necessarily exhaust the number of theories. 
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There is undoubtedly a tendency to explain natural phenomena 
in myths. The Indians of British Columbia have this story: The 
bear and the chipmunk disputed whether there was to be dark- 
ness or light. The chipmunk triumphed, and for the first time it 
became light. The angry bear attacked the chipmunk and pur- 
sued it. The chipmunk escaped by tearing itself from under the 
claws of the bear. From this it is striped down its back. This 
little story, whatever its origin, clearly reflects the tendency to 
mythologize about such natural phenomena as day and night and 
the color-markings of animals. Hundreds of similar myths con- 
cerned with the spots on the moon, or the blackness of the crow, 
or a certain peculiar stone, or a similar fact, are known from all 
parts of the world. 

There is also a tendency to identify mythic personages with 
parts of nature; Thor with thunder, for instance. And the ten- 
dency toward animism is so widespread and so deep-seated that it 
will be recognized without an example. 

It must also be admitted that there is something of an ethical 
tendency in mythologies. Among primitive races ceremonial and 
ritual partly take the place of our later morality. And very fre- 
quently myths deal with ceremonial. The American Indians, the 
Jews, the Australians, and the Greeks have such myths. 

The existence of a historical tendency in myths is demon- 
strated by the introduction of Attila into the Sigurd saga. 

The etymological tendency, finally, is revealed in the following 
extract from a Dakota myth’: An old couple have adopted a 
foundling. When he grows up he is so successful in killing 
buffalo that he makes his parents very rich in dried meat. 
“Then the old man said: ‘Old woman, I am glad we are well off. 
I will proclaim it abroad.” And so when the morning came he went 
up to the top of the house and sat, and said, ‘I, I have abundance 
laid up. The fat of the big guts (¢ashiyaka) I chew.’ And 
they say that was the origin of the meadow-lark (/ashiyakapopo) 


1 Riggs, Dakota Grammar, Texts, and Ethnography, 1893. 
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It has a yellow breast, and black in the middle, which is the 
yellow of the morning, and they say the black stripe is made 
by a smooth buffalo horn worn for a necklace.” —From this point 
the myth deals with the adventures of the boy. 

It is thus clear that for every one of these theories there really 
exists a tendency in primitive man which influences his myths. 

This multiplicity of tendencies or causative forces necessarily 
refutes any explanation that uses and allows only one of them. 
Such have been all explanations of myths. Such they must be, 
for when more than one tendency or cause is admitted, we can have 
several tentative suggestions but no longer one positive explana. 
tion. The case is analogous to that in art, and does not require de. 
tailed restatement. It may be said, in short, that all explanations 
of myths consist of the ignoring of all the eternal and indestructible 
tendencies in man with the exception of one which is isolated and 
elevated as the sole cause of the myth. That such explanations, 
however clear and impressive they are, cannot be true, is obvious. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that all search for origins in 
anthropology can lead to nothing but false results. The tenden- 
cies of which we have spoken are at the root of all anthropological 
phenomena. Therefore it is these general tendencies more 
properly than the supposed causes of detached phenomena that 
should be the aim of investigation. 


These tendencies, being inherent in mind,’ are everlasting. On 


' The tendencies spoken of throughout this essay must be understood to be the 
tendencies of social man. They are those tendencies which exist in individuals being 
parts of a culture, not in isolated individuals as such. There are psychological causes 
or mental conditions—generally considered physiological—which might also be called 
tendencies. Such are the tendency to fatigue, the tendency to form habits, the’ ten- 
dency toward imitation by suggestion, and others. These exist nearly identically in 
all men, whatever their degree of civilization; they seem even to occur with little 
modification in animals. It is evident that these physiological tendencies are totally 
independent of cultures. Our knowledge concerning them is due to a psychological 
study of individual men. On the other hand those tendencies which alone are referred 
to above are determinable only from a historical study of social groups. The mani- 
festations of these tendencies are activities such as mythology, writing, ceremonials 
decorative art, castes, commerce, and language. 
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the other hand they are constantly changing and developing, and 
varying in their differentiations and combinations. The phe- 
nomena of activity have changed as these tendencies and their 
relations to one another have become modified. Therefore the 
products of mind (the phenomena studied by anthropologists) 
are, like mind itself, beginningless (for us). They have no origin. 
All arts and all institutions are as old as man. Every word is as 
old as speech. The history of every myth is at least as long as 
the history of mankind. Of course no myth was ever alike from 
one generation to the next ; no decorative style has ever remained 
unaltered. But no myth, no artistic convention, nor any other 
thing human, ever sprang up from nothing. It always grew from 
something previous that was similar. These principles are obvi- 
ous, but they are ignored and implicitly denied in every search 
for an origin. 

Every explanation of an origin in anthropology is based on 
three processes of thought which are unobjectionable logically 
but are contrary to evolutionary principles and the countless 
body of facts that support these principles. First is the assump- 
tion, implied in the word ovzgin, that before the beginning of the 
phenomenon explained, itself and its cause were absent ; second 
is the belief that a suddenly arising cause singly produced the 
phenomenon; and the third is the idea that this cause as sud- 
denly and completely ceased as it had before sprung up, and that 
its product has remained, unaffected by other causes, unaltered 
but for wear and tear, to the present day. These three thought- 
processes are present in every explanation of the cause or origin 
of a human phenomenon, whether the explainer himself be con- 
scious or unconscious of them. Generally, indeed, the origin is 
not stated unhesitatingly and clearly enough for these three steps 
of thought to be visible in all their baldness. Often, perhaps, 
the investigator advancing a theory of origin would himself deny 
these processes to exist in his reasoning. Nevertheless, every de- 
termination of an origin, whether origin means the beginning of 
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a phenomenon or its cause, must imply the existence of, first, a 
previous different state, secondly, a change produced by an ex. 
ternal (non-inherent) cause, and, thirdly, the state that is being 
investigated. 

This three-step process of reasoning is not in itself wrong. 
When it is declared either that steam in a particular case was, 
or in general can be, produced from water by heat, this method of 
thought is employed. The early state is the water, the altering 
cause the heat, and the present state the steam. In all the phy. 
sical sciences thinking in this manner is not only permissible but 
necessary and is constantly done. It is when these thought-pro- 
cesses are used in anthropology’ that their results become absurd. 
When we say that the origin of decoration is technique, or that the 
origin of marriage is promiscuity, or that the origin of the Polyne. 
sian Maui is personification of the sun, or that the origin of an al- 
phabet is pictorial art, or that the beginning or cause of anything 
in human culture is a certain other thing—we assert or imply a 
distinct and separate antecedent condition and an isolated, defin- 
itely limited efficient cause. That such a condition and such a 
cause really existed we have shown in the consideration of primi- 
tive art to be so highly improbable as to make the belief in their 
reality absurd; and it must be obvious that in all other cases 
within the scope of anthropology the three suppositions made in 
every explanation of origin where direct historical knowledge is 
lacking, possess the same degree of improbability.’ 

If, then, the specific causes or beginnings of specific phenomena 


! By the term anthropology there are meant here not those portions of the science 
which are clearly anatomical and physiological (i. e., resting upon mechanical science 
and included in it), but those domains generally covered by the titles ethnology, arche- 
ology, and history. 

° If it is true that origins canpot be determined, the supposed origins of words, 
namely roots, must be imaginary. Whoever gives adherence to the currently ac- 
cepted theory that language began with roots, deliberately or unconsciously commits 
himself to these beliefs: That previous to the making of roots, language in the 
proper sense, as something articulate and definite, was wanting. That with the 
roots, language began to be, essentially as it is now. That after the formation of 
the roots no new ones ever arose, but language remained unchanged except for mod- 
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are a delusion in anthropology and may not be sought, what can 
be the subject of investigation? The tendencies that have been 
referred to somuch? Like words and styles and myths and ideas 
and industrial processes and institutions, all of which are their 
products, tendencies are both eternally living and everlastingly 
changing. They flow into one another; they transform them- 
selves; they are indistinguishably combined where they coéxist. 
So, if our view is wide enough, we cannot properly determine and 
separate and name and classify tendencies. They really exist 
only in the whole unity of living activity as parts in the endless 
organism. This great unity is the true study for the student of 
man. In it, as parts of it, cultures and civilization-movements, 
tendencies and individual phenomena, are comprehensible. In it 
we know their interrelations. Only by understanding its totality 
can we really understand its smaller parts, those productions that 
have always a predecessor but never a beginning. 

The fundamental error of the common anthropological 
method of investigating origins is that it isolates phenomena and 
seeks isolated specific causes for them. In reality, ethnic phenom- 
ena do not exist separately : they have their being only in a cul- 
ture. Much less can the causative forces of the human mind, the 
activities or tendencies, be truly isolated. Every distinction of 
them is not only arbitrary but untrue. Both phenomena and 


ifications of its roots or their combinations into new words and inflectional forms, 
The improbability of such a process having ever taken place must be clear to any one 
who believes that never-dying, ever-changing, interrelated tendencies have unceas- 
ingly and unitedly been operative in man. ‘The belief in roots as the sources of lan- 
guages is totally unevolutionary : it is contrary to the axiom that nothing living ever 
comes but from what is similar and that all change is gradual development and not a 
process of finished creation. The weakness of the theory of roots is most palpable in 
the absurdity of the various explanations that are frequently given of the origin of the 
primary roots. It is true that there is something that may be called roots. In every 
language there are groups of words similar in sound and related in meaning. The 
ideal, non-existent centers of these groups of words can well be named roots, and 
they must be recognized and used in philology. But roots that once existed as such, 
and gave rise to languages of words in which they can still be seen,—such there never 
were 
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causes can be properly apperceived only in the degree that we 
know their relations to the rest of the great unity that is called 
life. The more this is known and understood as a whole, the 


more do we comprehend its parts. This, the whole of life, is the 
only profitable subject of study for anthropology. 


INITIATION CEREMONIES OF THE WIRADJURI 
TRIBES 


By R. H. MATHEWS 


In 1896 I contributed two articles on Australian class systems,’ 
describing the social organization of the native tribes composing 
the Wiradjurt community in New South Wales. They are 
divided into four groups, called Ippai, Oombi, Murri, and Kubbi, 
having the marriage laws and rules of descent as set forth in de- 
tail in the articles referred to. In other papers I have dealt with 
the inaugural ceremonies of certain tribes in the northern * and 
southern * parts of the Wiradjuri territory, but have never before 
had the opportunity of describing the ceremony as performed in 
the western portion. 

Early in the year 1898 a Burbung took place in the parish of 
Gunnabonna, county of Mossgiel, New South Wales. The native 
encampment was about half a mile from Blake’s waterhole, on 
Canoble run, about 8 miles east by north from Canoble head- 
station, or about 33 miles easterly from the town of Ivanhoe. 
This ceremony, at which two novices were admitted to the privi- 
leges of manhood, was attended by the aborigines from Hillston, 
Keewong, Cobar, Ivanhoe, and Paddington. 

In connection with this gathering the manner of summoning 
the tribes to attend, the procedure in taking the novices away, 
the ceremonial performances in the bush, and subsequent ritual 
were substantially the same as described in my former articles on 
the Burbung of the tribes of Lachlan and Murrumbidgee rivers, 


1 American Anthropologist, 1X, 411-416; Ibid., x, 345-347. 

* Fourn, Anthrop. Inst,, Lond., XXV, 295-318; Ibid., xXv1, 272-285. 

3 Fourn, Roy. Soc. N.S. Wales, XXX1, 111-153; Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Aust, 
Q. Bch., XI, 167-169. 
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hence they need not now be further dealt with. A description of 
the Burbung ground and its surroundings will, however, be of in- 
terest for purposes of comparison. 

The circular inclosure called the doorbung was about 23 paces 
in diameter, and was formed by heaping the loose surface soil 
around its circumference, forming an embankment about a foot 
wide and six inches high, in which a narrow opening was left to 
afford access to the interior. From this opening a pathway led 
away northerly through a forest of myall and other trees 560 paces 
to the goombo, consisting of the usual four elongated heaps of 
earth,’ not unlike graves; and a few paces farther on was the 
garecl, or fence of boughs. There were no inverted stumps’ at 
the goombo, as they are not used by the natives of this district. 

The following were some of the carvings in the soil: Starting 
at the goombo, and going 5 paces toward the doorbung inclosure, 
was the representation of a serpent-like monster called the kurrea 
(figure 53, I), outlined in the soil by a groove cut with a sharp- 
edged wooden instrument. This was by far the longest native 
carving in the soil that I had ever seen, the distance from the 
head to the tail, following the sinuosities of the body, being 130 
feet, while the width, which was fairly uniform, was from 15 to 18 
inches. Within the outline of the posterior portion of this monster 
were two other incised lines, one on each side, but whether these 
were intended to represent the intestines, or for the purpose of 
ornamentation, or to denote a young animal within the larger 
one, I could not learn. 

Not far from the surrea’s head was an oval object representing 
an emu’s egg (figure 53, 2), 2 feet 6 inches in length. Farther on 
was a kangaroo (3), a little over 6 feet high. In one of the bends 
of the monster’s body, a man upward of Io feet high was deline- 
ated, with an elongated body and short legs (4). There was also 
the drawing of a dog (5), about 4 feet long, and on the opposite 


Yourn. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., XXV, 301. 
2 Tbid. 
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side of the serpent’s body was a large boomerang (6), and a little 
way farther a nulla-nulla (7). Then there was an elongated depres. 
sion, nearly 3 feet long, 14 inches wide, and 6 inches deep (8), repre- 
senting the pudenda of a woman. Small leafy twigs and green 
grass were suggestively stuck in the loose soil around this de- 
pression. The drawings shown in the illustration are in their cor- 
rect relative positions as they appear on the side of the path. 

In several places along the pathway there were cut in the soil 
representations of the footprints of men, emus, and kangaroos; 
boomerangs, eggs of birds, and patches of the usual yozwamn pat- 
terns. At other places some small sticks, leaves, and rubbish 
were scraped into circular heaps, about 3 feet in diameter and 
2 feet 6 inches high, representing the mallee-hen’s nest. There was 
also an imitation of a wombat’s burrow. 

About a hundred yards from the great serpent was a drawing 
apparently representing some imaginary animal of the dog or 
opossum tribe (9g). This was a little over 9 feet long, exclusive of 
the tail. Only a few trees were marked, because most of the tim- 
ber growing near the pathway was too small for the purpose. 
The few markings were not noteworthy. In one of the trees was 
the imitation of an eagle-hawk’s nest. 

At the ceremonies connected with the arrivals of strange tribes, 
and during the daily performances while awaiting their arrival, an 
image of Dharamoolan was set up in the vicinity of the goombo. 
A sapling was found with two branches growing opposite each 
other, and these branches were cut off at about the length of a 
man’s arms. The bole of the sapling was then cut through on one 
side of these ‘“‘arms,” sufficiently long for the head, and on the 
other side of the branches, or arms, it was again cut through at a 
distance of about five feet. On this framework, mud mixed with 
grass was plastered and fastened with string, so as to make a rude 
figure of a man with only one leg, since according to aboriginal 
mythology the maleficent being known as Dharamoolan has one 


leg only. This figure was either propped up with forked sticks or 
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laid against a tree to support it in anerect position. Two of these 
images were used at the Aurbung referred to, but sometimes 
three or four are made, if the assemblage is a large one. They 
are carefully hidden away and covered with bushes when not in 
use, and at the conclusion of the ceremonies they are destroyed 


in a fire. 


a 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ILLUMINATION' 


By WALTER HOUGH 


Before the period of artificial illumination there were many 
manifestations of light in nature coming to the aid of the deni- 
zens of the earth during the hours of darkness. Of these were 
the so-called luciform appearances, including the aurora borealis 
and australis, which enliven the long nights at the polar zones; 
the magellan clouds of the southern hemisphere; the zodiacal 
light whose cause was long a subject of speculation; and the 
diffused light of the milky way, known to the Chinese as the 
“ River of the Sky.” 

The light from the stars and planets is not inconsiderable. 
Under the clear night sky of the Arizona deserts the atmosphere 
seems charged with star mist; eminences miles away may be 
outlined, the dial of a watch may be read, and a trail followed 
with little difficulty. These are the conditions under which 
night journeys are made to avoid the burning sun. The planet 
Venus, at inferior conjunction especially, sheds light sufficient for 
the traveler over open country. 

There are at times nights of remarkable luminescence. 
Clouds become phosphorescent, and often under certain states of 
electric stress, during high winds, glimmer with a faint light not 
amounting to a discharge of the electric fluid. Frequently suc- 
cessive flashes of “ heat lightning” aid the traveler in finding his 
way. It is possible, also, that the soil over certain regions may 
become phosphorescent under the light of the sun and retain the 
property during the night, as certain gems are phosphorescent 


' Read at the Congrés International d’ Anthropologie et d’Archéologie Préhistoriques, 
x11 Session, Paris, August, Igoo. 
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after being submitted to sunlight. Snow has this property. 
Gaseous emanations of a phosphorescent character are occasion- 
ally abundant enough to produce temporary illumination. 

Next to the sun in value to man as a light producer is the 
moon. Though intermittent in the power and duration of its light, 
the moon has proven a valuable auxiliary on the night side of 
man’s life, and its period has given a measurement of aggregates 
of time. 

In torrid climates, and at hot seasons of the year, work is 
often carried on by moonlight in order to escape the heat of the 
day. While moonlight is 450,000 times less bright than day- 
light, under certain favorable conditions the light seems intense 
and ample for many purposes. 

The well-known phosphorescence of lichens has been found to 
give considerable light during warm, moist nights in the summer. 
Certain flowers are phosphorescent, or emit flashes of light, as the 
tuberose and moonflower. In the vegetable world there are nu- 
merous sources of light whose faintness causes them to escape 
ordinary observation. As an aid to man, however, the light 
from the vegetable kingdom is far less useful than that yielded by 
the animal kingdom. 

When the animal kingdom is reached, numerous examples of 
light phenomena connected with vital processes are found. The 
familiar firefly of northern latitudes frequently renders summer 
nights luminous, while the tropical noctilucide yield an actual 
and valuable illumination which has been utilized as light in sev- 
eral interesting ways by the inhabitants of regions in which the 
insects are found. 

The distinguished traveler Kaempfer described the fireflies of 


Siam as ‘“‘ settling upon the trees like a fiery cloud,” and in Brazil 


Gardner compares them in brilliancy with “ stars that have fallen 
from the firmament and are floating about without a resting 
place.” Kidder says: “In the mountains of Tijuca I have read 
the finest print of Harper's Magazine by the light of one of these 
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natural lamps placed under a common glass tumbler, and with 
distinctness I could tell the hour of the night, and discern the 
very small figures which marked the seconds of a little Swiss 
watch. The Indians formerly used them instead of flambeaux 
in their hunting and fishing excursions, and when traveling in 
the night they are accustomed to fasten them to their feet and 
hands. And they are used by sefioritas for adorning their 
tresses. Prescott narrates the terror they inspired in the Span- 
iards in 1520. ‘The air was filled with ‘“cocuyos,” a species of 
large beetle which emits an intense phosphoric light from its 
body, strong enough to enable one to read by it. These wander- 
ing fires, seen in the darkness of the night, were converted by the 
besieged into an army of matchlocks.’ So says Bernal Diaz. 

The bearing of the light of the firefly on the light of the future 


is very important, and the investigations carried on at the Smith- 
sonian Institution a few years ago may introduce a new epoch in 
illumination. A brief account in the Philadelphia American states 
that, ‘“‘some interesting experiments upon the nature and origin 
of the light emitted by the firefly have lately been made by Pro- 
fessor S. P. Langley. From the spectroscope he finds the light 
to be of exceedingly narrow range of refrangibility. The heat 
given out is scarcely appreciable, being less than one-half of one 
percent of that produced by an equal amount of light from a 
candle or other common illuminant. That the light is a chemical 
product would seem to be established by the fact that it decreases 
by products which check combustion (e. g. nitrogen) and increases 
by products which aid combustion (oxygen), and that the product 
of the process is apparently carbon dioxide. The subject of the 
origin of ‘phosphorescent’ light is one that may develop very 
interesting features, for, as graphically stated by Prof. Oliver J. 
Lodge, if the secret of the firefly were known, a boy turning a 
crank might be able to furnish the energy necessary to light an 
entire electric circuit. From this standpoint Professor Lodge 


4 Kidder and Fletcher, Brazil and the Brazilians, Phila., 1857, p. 293. 
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regards as enormous the waste of energy in the machinery of 
electric light making now in use.” 

Most of the one hundred and fifty species of animals which are 
light-producing inhabit the sea where their light is of small im- 
portance toman. The wonderful phosphorescence of the tropical 
seas, which has drawn forth many descriptions of its beauty, is 
caused by the collective lights of myriads of infusoria on the 
surface of the water. 

The day opens up a vast field of activities requiring light for 
their prosecution. Solar light is normal for the carrying on of 
these activities, and the night is normal for rest and recuperative 
processes. The important phenomena of the day are sunrise and 
sunset ; and the day’s labor regulates itself to twilight, morning 
and evening hours, and the hours of broad day divided by the 
meridian of the sun. Sunrise is attended with certain phenomena, 
which observant people have noticed. 

The Hopi tribe of Arizona, for instance, employ the following 
terms for sunrise: Sunrise, ¢a/avazya; place of sunrise, ¢awa 
yum tyaki,; faintest dawn, kiéyanipti ,; first light, ¢altz,; light of 
sunrise, ¢falgéove; yellow light of sunrise, szkyanzpti,; before 


emergence of sun, kiiyiva, “sun appears”; sun-up, fawa 
yama. Few tribes indeed have not been impressed with dawn 
and sunset, and few in the oblique latitudes have failed to mark 
the seasonal progress of the sun along the horizon. 

There is a wide difference in the amount of sunlight enjoyed 
by the dwellers on the earth’s surface, depending on the height 
and configuration of the land, its absorbtive and reflective quali- 
ties, the presence of forests and vegetation, the amount of moist- 
ure and dust in the air, cloud formation, and other elements 
which suggest themselves to the reader, producing local and peri- 
odical variation. To these must be added the seasons and the 
position in latitude determining the length of the day and the 


duration of twilight. 


: Authority of Dr J. Walter Fewkes. 
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The superabundance of sunlight has brought about many 
devices for warding off and tempering the rays and ameliorating 
their heat. For protecting his eyes from the excessive light man 
has devised eye-shades, hats, and parasols; and for shade and 
protection from the heat, shelters of brush, skin, or cloth. In 
some environments the chief function of the house seems to be 
for shelter against a burning sun, and this points out a probable 
origin of the house in tropical countries, 

Nowhere is this regulation of daylight more thoroughly carried 
out than in our modern houses of the temperate regions whose 
development has been along the praiseworthy lines of more light 
and air. What the ancients directly accomplished by small light- 
openings requires now hangings, lace curtains, inside shutters, 
blinds, perhaps sash curtains, outside shutters, and an awning. 
These may further be reénforced by shade trees. With all these 
adjuncts one might be led to believe that the dim light of the 
early houses is still preferred by the moderns. 

As a corollary of protection from the sun follows the observa- 
tion that tribes living in the shade become lighter in color than 
their fellows living in the open country. It is also true that there 
is a characteristic facial modification, such as wrinkling and con- 
torting about the eyes produced in those who are exposed to the 
glaring light of the deserts or the sea. 

Without doubt man is a diurnal animal; his eyes have not the 
condensing power of those of the Fed¢d@ and other nocturnal 
beasts. The man-apes are also day animals, and those tribes 
of mankind retaining a degree of primitiveness regulate their rest 
to the setting and rising of the sun. 

With the use of fire begins the history of artificial illumina- 
tion. The nocturnal light of nature became then of little mo- 
ment in comparison with fire-lights and the burning brand in the 
hand of man; the conquest of light over darkness was signalized, 
and the night side of man’s life and his progress toward culture 


became a theme of surpassing interest. 
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There perhaps cannot be a satisfactory reconstruction of the 
period before the knowledge of fire, and the difficulty persists in 
the subsequent stages of the acquisition and use of fire, and the 
generation of fire at will—stages grasped by the philosophic mind 
of Paul Broca. 

One fact stands out clearly, that man unacquainted with fire 
is unknown. With the light of the camp-fire comes the torch, 
and from this starting point, by the help of observations on less 
civilized peoples, it may be possible to reconstruct the history of 
artificial illumination and to check it in some degree by the aid of 
archeology. 

The following table, briefly epitomizing the development of 
the candle, is presented as the result of extended research in this 
direction: 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CANDLE 
PROTO-ILLUMINALION IN LINE OF TORCH : 
Fireflies used as torches. Fat bodies of birds and fish burned 
for light. 

Proto-torch (Adventitious and Temporary) : 

i. Firebrand, branches, resinous wood, bark, leaves, etc. 
Torch (For Customary Use) : 

2. Slivers or other elements tied together in a bundle. 

3. Roll of resin wrapped in leaves. 
Proto-candle : 
. Rope soaked in resin. 


+ 


5. Fiber soaked in fat or wax. 
6. Rush soaked in grease. 


7. Stick or splint with grease for lighting. 


8. Mass of fat formed upon a stick around which is wound a 
wick of fiber, 

9g. Candles of wax or fat. 

to. Dipped candles. 

11. Molded candles ; improved and art candles of 20th century. 


Candle : 
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While the line of development has proceeded from the rude 
torch to the candle, the steps marked in the series are suggestive, 
embracing devices used by different peoples and at divers times. 
There is not space here to present the results of investigations 
among different peoples and in special areas. It will be seen that 
the purpose for which light is to be used, the place in which it is 
to be used, the period, and the resources of the environment, are 
among the modifying influences on materials and apparatus. 
Hence, the complete steps of the development may not be ex- 
emplified in a given area, though a number of superposed phases 
of light utilization may exist side by side. It is true, also, that 
the growing need for light has brought about a closer association 
of the means of illumination with the life of man. The smoking 
torch, for example, is utilized for open-air illumination, while the 
candle enters the house and companionship of the family. 

Following the torch in the line of development comes the 
lamp, which separated from the stem of the torch at a period 
when oils and fat came to be used. This may have occurred 
(1) as a concomitant of migration or after the domestication of 


animals whose fat was available; (2) at the time of the discovery 


of mineral oil, (3) or of the utilization of vegetal oils, such as that 


of the olive and the cocoanut. 

The lamp appears to have arisen at a period after migrations 
into the temperate zones had brought man into new conditions. 
The principal of these was the longer night, and joined to this 
was the settlement in comparatively permanent habitations. In 
this view the firestick and torch were the essential accompani- 
ments of early migration and without doubt determined the 
spread of man over the earth’s surface. 

Since the torch, from its perishable character, is rarely found 
on ancient sites, there is little to be said as to its archeology. 
The lamp, on the contrary, being a higher idea, involves work in 
stone, pottery, bronze, or iron, producing objects which survive 


burial in the soil. Discoveries by French archeologists have 
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shown that the lamp was in use at the close of the lacustrian 
bronze age, and up to the present time these are the most 
ancient objects which have been found that are unmistakably 
lamps. 

It would seem that the lamp with a wick had its origin at a 
culture plane represented by that of the bronze age, though such 


employment of fire might have been prefigured by usages in the 


age of polished stone. Again, the latitude and consequent differ- 


ence in temperature of stations have exerted controlling influence 
on the character of the early lamps which it might be possible to 
employ. Thus climatic conditions render the fuel supply of 
the lamp solid or fluid and broadly determine the form of the 
reservoir. 

It is almost safe to say that the higher types of illuminating 
apparatus would not have developed except in the temperate 
zone or the region of long nights. The tallow candle is a device 
of cold regions; the same may be affirmed of the open fat lamp. 
The form of the latter seems to depend upon the character of its 
fuel supply, and this cause no doubt constantly gives rise to 
forms of extreme primitiveness in the midst of a high civilization, 
aside from those descending from the primitive type and retained 
in use through the working of the large body of survivals of 
custom in every society. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAMP 


The series might have grouped at the beginning devices for 
producing a temporary light and those undifferentiated lamps of 
skulls and bones. The bodies of birds and fish burned by means 
of a wick also may be classed with the lamps. 


Temporary Light 


1. Oil bag from which oil is thrown on a fire to produce a 
temporary light. Kwakiutl Indians, British Columbia. Lighting 
apparatus of skulls or bones suggestive of primitive lamps. 
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2. Lamp. Unworked beach stone with a concavity, supplied 
with oil and having the wick laid along one edge. Aleut shell 
heaps. 

3. Lamp. Hollowed beach stone with moss wick arranged 
along one edge. Worked stone lamps. Eskimo. 

4. Lamp of pecten shell with oil and wick of rush pith. 
Ainos, Japan, Fusus shell hanging lamp. Orkney islands. 

5. Lamp. Terracotta saucer, China. India, etc. 

6. Terracotta saucer with edge pinched up into gutter or 
gutters for wick. Syria and India. 

7. Lamp. Terracotta. Reservoir almost closed over; spout 
for wick. Lamps of pottery with reservoir closed over. Lamps 
of bronze with one or more wick-spouts. Roman. 

8. Lamps of iron of simple shape with plain open or closed 
reservoir and with spout, and often having drip catchers and a 
device for tipping to allow the oil to reach the wick. There is 
considerable variety of such lamps, which were used in Europe 
before the epoch-making invention of Argand. Being products 
of the blacksmith’s hammer, they present a certain crudity, as of 
antiquity. However, there is no reason to doubt that they are 
the survivals of the forms of the iron age. 

It may be interesting to briefly pursue the line of the lamp 


into the inventive age. 
Lamps of the Inventive Era 


g. Lamp of brass with reservoir mounted on rod and stand ; 
several curving spouts. Italian. Development from the Roman 
lamp. 

10. Lamp of brass designed to furnish heavy oil to the wick 
under hydrostatic pressure. Flemish. 

11. Lamp with chimney ; draft to flame and heavy oil under 
gravity pressure. Argand’s invention and French inventors. 


12. Lamp with chimney and argand burner; heavy oil under 


forced pressure of a spring. Devices for heating heavy oil. France. 
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13. Lamp of glass having one or two tubes; for burning whale 
oil. 

14. Lamp burning “camphene” by means of wick and tubes 
and without chimney. United States. 

15. Lamp with chimney; ventilated burner ; woven wick rais- 
ing refined petroleum by capillarity. United States, 1870. De- 
veloped burner to end of century. 

At present the destiny of illumination is in the hands of the 
investigator and inventor. Who knows to what heights their 
efforts will lead? But before the inventive era, before Argand, if 
you please, the world satisfied its needs for light with the imme- 
morial simple lamp and smoky torch, increasing the illumination 
at times by multiplying the number of lights, and casting over 
scenes of splendor the flare of torches little removed in simplicity 
from those of prehistoric man. 

It may be a wholesome correction of our pride in the advance 
of a century to reflect that most of the human race is still in the 
uninventive period, depending for light on torches and simple 
saucer lamps. The epoch-making invention of the chimney and 
the discovery of boundless hydro-carbons in the earth have not 
yet reached the majority of mankind, while the electric light casts 
its bright rays in a very small area of immense obscurity. Still, 
there is progress, and gradually tribes, from their beginnings un- 
acquainted with more than the most simple illuminating methods, 
are seeking more light. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the education of 
the Hopi Indians of Arizona in the use of artificial illumination. 
The environment of these Indians is semi-arid, and there is such 
scarcity of fuel in their isolated country that it must be used 
sparingly for cooking and only as a luxury for illumination. 
Hence, up to a few years ago all avocations ceased at dark. Four 
years ago the writer, while encamping at Walpi, noticed only a 
solitary light at night in the pueblo. There was at that time a 
demand for candles. Two years later, a number of lights shone 
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from the windows of the village. Lately coal-oil has become 


known; a great many families possess the luxury of a coal-oil 


lamp, and this has worked a great change in the habits of the 


people. 
This seems in epitome the history of illumination. 
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Besides the Report of the Director, with its admirable introduction 
summary of work accomplished by the Bureau during the year 1895-96, 
and brief characterization of the accompanying papers, together with 
a “List of Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology,” 
compiled by F. W. Hodge, these two volumes contain: “The Seri 
Indians” (pp. 1-128, 129*-344*) by W J McGee; “Calendar History 
of the Kiowa Indians” (pp. 129-445) by James Mooney; “ Navaho 
Houses” (pp. 469-517) by Cosmos Mindeleff ; and ‘ Archeological 
Expedition to Arizona in 1895” (pp. 519-744) by Jesse Walter Fewkes. 
At pages lix-Ixii a graceful tribute to the late J. C. Pilling finds a 
place. 

Dr McGee’s memoir on “The Seri Indians” (illustrated with 56 
plates and 42 figures) is a remarkably suggestive and informing account 
of the Seri Indians of Tiburon island in the Gulf of California and the 
adjacent mainland (a portion of Sonora). Unusual interest attaches to 
these pages, for the Seri are not only one of the least known of 
Amerindian peoples, but “ must be assigned to the initial place in the 
scale of development represented by the American aborigines, and 
hence to the lowest recognized phase of savagery” (p. 295*). After a 
brief general introduction, the following matters are considered : 
Habitat, history, tribal features, somatic characters, demotic characters 
(symbolism and decoration, industries and industrial products, social 
organization, language), etc. 

Reduced to 350 individuals (of these 75 are adult warriors), the 
Seri are tending to extinction. They survive in an unparalleled state of 
isolation, their antagonism to the rest of mankind amounting practically 


to a race-sense. In their physical development they display wonderful 
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adaptation to environment, and exemplify in marked fashion processes 
of selection. By cultivating a reserve in the organism itself, rather than 
such material aids as more civilized tribes possess and rely upon, they 
are able, with a very low general culture, to rise to full advantage in the 
utilization of their habitat. Their specialization in the direction of 
organic reserve is so complete as to be, racially and individually, an 
acquired characteristic, ‘Their water-industry, their navigation, hunt- 
ing, and fishing all evidence their conquest of both land and sea 
environment. Alike remarkable are their “ pedestrianism ” and manual 
development (with absence of knife or tool sense). In their industries 
these Amerinds ‘“ combine the features of the zodmimic and protolithic 
stages more completely than any other known folk, and in such wise as 
to reveal the relations between these stages and that next higher in the 
series with unparalleled clearness.” The prominence of the “elder 
women” in the management of everyday affairs is marked. The 
marriage customs are almost sai generis and reveal a decided apprecia- 
tion of sexual morality and restraint. Noteworthy also is the special 
honor paid to women in funerary rites. According to Dr McGee 
these Indians exemplify most emphatically the “law of conjugal 
conation,” and the incarnation of primitive ideals. One of the most 


interesting features of their life is the alternation of long periods of 
inactivity with short periods of intense activity, with which is associated 


rapidity of change from one state to the other. 

Included in Dr McGee’s study are Dr A. Hrdlitka’s “ Report on 
an examination of a skeleton from Seriland” (pp. 142*-147*), and 
Mr J. N. B. Hewitt’s “Comparative lexicology” (pp. 298*-344*). 
Dr Hrdlitka gives the details of description and measurements of the 
skull and skeleton (the only undoubtedly authenticated Seri osteological 
data) of a young female. The symmetrical skull has a capacity of 
1545 cc. (Broca) and 1490 cc. (Flower), with a cephalic index of 88.3. 
In some respects the skull approaches that of the Caucasian. There 
are also indications of prolonged physical adolescence. On page 141* 
is a report on a skull supposed to be that of a Seri, but with no 
certainty. Mr Hewitt’s paper consists of a detailed study of the 
limited linguistic material—pronouns, numerals, and conceptual terms 
—in comparison with corresponding words in Yuman dialects. The 
result of this searching analysis (all the evidence is incorporated in 
these pages, so that other investigators may make use of it) is to demon- 
strate that the language of the Seri is structurally and lexically unrelated 
to the Yuman stock, with which earlier authorities allied it. The Seri 
pronoun for ¢houw shows a vague resemblance to the corresponding 
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Yuman term, the word for dog has probably been borrowed from Pima, 
and there may be a few loan-words from other tongues, but even seem- 
ing kinship does not attach to more than a dozen and a half words of 
the Seri vocabulary so far studied. Mr Hewitt’s study is one of the 
most thorough-going pieces of linguistic analysis we have had for 
some time. 

Altogether, Dr McGee’s memoir, based upon his investigations in 
Seriland in 1894 and 1895, is an exceptionally valuable addition to our 
stock of knowledge about the lowest races of man now existing. 

Mr Mooney’s “Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” which is 
accompanied by 25 plates and 187 text-figures, is a most valuable and 
illuminating interpretative study of a series of Amerindian records. 
After some brief remarks on calendars in general comes a sketch of 
the Kiowa (pp. 148-242) dealing with ethnography, history, sociology, ° 
and religion. This is followed by a brief sketch of the Nadfisha-dena, 
or Kiowa Apache, a small Athapascan tribe associated with the Kiowa 
from the earliest traditional period (pp. 245-253). The rest of the 
paper is devoted to the discussion of the Kiowa annual calendars, 
followed by a list of military and trading posts, missions, etc.; a 
Kiowa-English (pp. 391-430) and English-Kiowa Glossary ; and a list 
of authorities cited. 

The Kiowa calendar and the Dakota calendar “are the only ones 
yet discovered among the prairie tribes.” From Anko, a Kiowa warrior, 
was obtained “the only monthly calendar so far discovered among 
North American tribes.” Of the events noted, Mr Mooney observes 
(p. 146): “The records resemble the personal reminiscences of 
a garrulous old man rather than the history of a nation.” For com- 
parison, ‘the chronicles of the highland clans of Scotland,” or “the 
annals of a medieval barony ” suggest themselves. 

The connection of the Kiowa with the far north makes their 
history very important in the annals of the aborigines of the trans- 
Mississippi region. The Kiowa are also remarkable from the fact that 
“the clan system does not exist among them, and there is no evidence 
that they ever had it,”—in this they resemble the Kootenay and some 
Salishan peoples of British Columbia. 

The traits of the Kiowa seem less admirable than those of many of 
their neighbors, and they have “a large infusion of captive blood, 
chiefly Mexican.” Of their religion the sun-dance and the mescal 
myth-ritual (the last only some fifty years old with this tribe) are the 
chief features. ‘he Kiowa Apache “are practically a part of the 
Kiowa in everything but language.” 
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More interesting, perhaps, than the calendars themselves, are Mr 
Mooney’s discussion of the terms employed in Kiowa chronology, the 
names of seasons, “moons,” etc., and the data contained in the Kiowa 
glossary. A significant feature of the calendar is the frequency with 
which smallpox, cholera, etc., are referred to. The tale of rites and 
ceremonies performed, too, occupies sometimes the entire record. 
The hints as to the existence of somewhat similar “ calendars ” among 
other tribes should be pursued, for all such material, however meager 
it may be, has a profound psychological interest. 

Mr Cosmos Mindeleff’s study of “Navaho Houses,’’ illustrated 
with g plates and 15 figures in the text, treats of hogdns of the 
Navaho Indians chiefly as they were, much of the material upon which 
it is based having been obtained “some ten years ago, when the recent 
changes, which have taken place in Navaho life, had only just begun.” 
After some introductory remarks on the country and the people, the 
following topics are considered : Legendary and actual winter hogans, 
summer shelters, sweat-houses, effect of modern conditions, ceremonies 
of dedication (with texts of certain songs), the hogan of the Véditcai 
dance. The article concludes with an explanatory vocabulary of 
hogan nomenclature. Like the Seri, the Navaho do not build their 
houses at springs, a practice which, the author suggests, is ‘‘ perhaps 
a survival of the habit which prevailed when the people were a hunting 
tribe and kept away from the water-holes in order not to disturb the 
game which frequented them.” The houses are built in such out-of- 
the-way places also as to give one the impression that the country 
is practically uninhabited. According to Mr Mindeleff, “it is an 
exceptional Navaho who knows the country well sixty miles from his 
birthplace, or the place where he may be living, usually the same 
thing.” The taboo of death-places has had much to do with the 
temporary character of Navaho dwellings. This difficulty has been 
somewhat overcome by the practice of carrying the sick out to die 
in the open air. 

In Navaho mythology there are many legends of wonderful houses, 
and early mention of house-building occurs in the creation myths. 
Their recent resort to agriculture, destructive of former pastoral life, is 
inimical to the old house-building ideas, and has resulted in an in- 
creased permanency of dwellings,—some attempts even having been 


made to imitate the houses of the whites. 

Of the rites connected with house-building we learn that “in the 
Navaho system nothing of a ceremonial nature is introduced until the 
conclusion of the manual labor,’ a matter in which these Indians differ 
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from their Pueblo neighbors. In case of grave fears of malign in- 
fluence against the occupants of the new-built house, the dance of the 
Vbitca’, a very elaborate ceremony (for which a special hogan is con- 
structed), is performed. 

Dr Fewkes’ memoir, illustrated with 85 plates and 113 figures, is an 
exhaustive discussion of results, a preliminary account of which has ap- 
peared in the Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1895. Pages 
529-576 are devoted to the ruins in Verde valley, the remainder of the 
paper dealing with ruins in Tusayan (Middle mesa, East mesa, Jeditoh 
valley, Awatobi, Sikyatki) and the objects there discovered, especially 
pottery (pp. 650-778), its decoration, symbolism, etc. Of the pueblos, 
cliff-houses, and cavate dwellings, Dr Fewkes tells us “all these kinds 
of dwellings were made by people of the same culture, the character of 
the habitation depending on geological environment.” Hence he holds 
that “the so-called cliff-dwellers were not a distinct people, but a spe- 
cially adaptive condition of life of a race whose place of habitation was 
determined by its environment,”’—a people who “sometimes built 
dwellings in caverns and sometimes in the plains, often in both places 
at the same epoch.” 

The Verde village sites, Dr Fewkes (in agreement with Mr Cosmos 
Mindeleff) thinks, “represent a comparatively late period of pueblo 
architecture,”— they are probably not more than two centuries old. 
The pictograph described on page 545 suggests comparison with Peru- 
vian rock-sculptures. At Palatki and Honanki, “the majority of the 
paleoglyphs are of Apache origin, and of comparatively modern date.” 
According to Dr Fewkes, the rectangular form (and not the round, as 
Nordenskiéld thinks) of the kiva, or religious room of the people of 
Tusayan is the original one, the round kiva being of foreign origin. 
The three pueblos of Sikyatki, Awatobi, and Walpi, “ will show the con- 
dition of Pueblo culture in three centuries,——in Sikyatki, pure, unmodi- 
fied Pueblo culture ; in Awatobi, Pueblo life as slightly modified by the 
Spaniards ; and in Walpi, those changes resulting from the advent of 
Americans superadded.” The inhabitants of the older ruins of Tusayan 
“must have been as far removed from rude Shoshonean nomads as 
their descendants are today.” Dr Fewkes is also of opinion that, 
“while, as a whole, we can hardly regard the modern Hopi as a degen- 
erate people, with a more cultured ancestry, certainly the entire Pueblo 
culture in the Southwest, judged by the character of their pottery man- 
ufacture, has greatly deteriorated since the middle of the sixteenth 
century.” 

With respect to mythology and ritual he observes, “from Taos to 
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Tusayan there is no pueblo which does not [today] show modifications 
due to European contact.” The detailed discussion of the figures on 
Pueblo pottery and their relations to mythology and folklore are valu- 
able and suggestive. The sequence of evolution in designs, according 
to Dr Fewkes, is geometrical figures, birds, other animals, human be- 
ings. The rarity of human figures on the pottery from the oldest ruins 
“would appear to indicate that decorations of this kind were a late 
development.” ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1896-97. By J. W. Pow- 
ELL, Director. /2 Two Parts— Part 7. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1899 [1901]. Pp. lvii, 1-518. With pls. 
I-CLXXxIV, and figs. 1-165. 


Outside of the usual report, summary, etc., of the Director, this vol- 
ume is entirely taken up with Mr E. W. Nelson’s exhaustive account of 
“The Eskimo about Bering Strait” (pp. 1-518). Among the topics 
treated of are: Habitat and people, clothing, personal adornment, 
utensils and implements, implements used in arts and manufacture, 
hunting and fishing, art and manufactures, travel and transportation, 
trade and trading voyages, units of value and measurement, villages 
and houses, ruins, food, tobacco and smoking, house-life and social 
customs, morals, disease, mortuary customs, totems and family marks, 
wars, games and toys, music and the dance, feasts and festivals, masks 
and other ceremonial objects, religion and mythology, folktales. 

The author’s investigations were made during the years 1877-1881, 
when he collected some 10,000 specimens for the U. S. National Mu- 
seum. Dating from a period before the Alaskan Eskimo were so 
greatly affected by contact with American whalers, traders, mission- 
aries, etc., the observations of Mr Nelson may be said to reveal to us a 
very primitive and representative section of the Eskimo stock. 

The first half of the paper consists of descriptions of specimens. 
The section (pp. 232-241) on measurement and chronometry is very 
interesting, especially from a psychological point of view. As to inter- 
racial influence it is noted that on the Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers 
the Eskimo have borrowed very little from their Tinné neighbors, 
while the latter have derived a good deal from the former. On Kowak 
river the case is reversed. Another interesting point is the stimulus 
given to Eskimo art by the introduction of tobacco from Siberia (snuff- 
boxes, tubes, ash-boxes, quid-boxes, pipes, tobacco-bags, etc., abound). 
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The mortuary customs and images of these Eskimo suggest Tinné in- 
fluence or the reverse. 

More important, perhaps, is the claim of the author to have discov- 
ered “the existence among them of gentes and totemic signs,” but on 
this point more evidence is needed, for some of the “totemic signs” 
may be nothing more than property marks. As a result of white con- 
tact, the Eskimo near some of the trading stations “are passionately 
fond of poker.” Another effect of the coming of the whites has been 
to make less common the old friendly contests in trials of strength, 
wrestling, etc. Of the toys figured, the mechanical doll and mouse de- 
serve notice. The zzth-songs of the Alaskan Eskimo seem also to have 
dwindled as a result of white contact. Of the festivals, the great feast 
to the dead, which takes five days, is the most remarkable,— next the 
six days’ bladder festival. The masks and other ceremonial objects of 
these Eskimo suggest in several points foreign influence, or it may be 
that they retain the simplicity from which some of the Indian tribes of 
the extreme Northwest have elaborated, after borrowing, their more 
complex forms. In matters of religion, the influence of the whites 
upon these Eskimo has been very small,—increased secretiveness being 
about the only tangible result. The “mythic monsters” of the Eskimo 
invite further study,—Dakotan analogues are suggested here and there. 
The folktales, which occupy pages 451-518, are of considerable inter- 
est. Among the topics to which they relate are : Creation, raven’s tak- 
ing a wife, raven, whale and mink, red bear, giant, the one who finds 
nothing (of this tale the Eskimo text, with interlinear translation and 
free English translation are given), the lone woman, the circling of 
cranes, the dwarf people, the sun and the moon, origin of land and 
people, the bringing of the light by the raven, the last of the thunder- 
birds, the land of the dead, the strange boy, origin of the Yugiyhik’ 
festival, origin of winds, the strong man, the owl girl, the story of 
Ak’chikchi’gik, the discontented grass plant, the fire-ball, the land of 
darkness, the raven and the marmot, the shaman in the moon, the man- 
worm, migration legend, origin of the people at Diomede island and 
East cape, Siberia. Several of these folktales offer rather close raf- 
prochements with the Tlinkit of southeastern Alaska. From St Michael 
a flood legend is recorded. With Rink’s Greenland investigations, 
Boas’ studies of the Central Eskimo, Turner’s account of the Eskimo 
of the Ungava district, Murdoch’s report on the Point Barrow Eskimo, 
and Nelson’s present paper, the amount of useful and reliable data 
concerning this northernmost of human races may be said to be assum- 
ing welcome proportions. ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Apuntes para una Bibliografia Antropolégica de México (Somatologia), 
Por el Dr NicoLtds LEON. Museo Nacional de México. Seccion 
Antropologia y Etnografia. México: Imprenta del Museo Na- 
cional, 1901. 18 pp. 


In the brief introduction to this useful bibliography of the physical 
anthropology of Mexico, Dr Leon, who is in charge of the Anthropo- 
logical and Ethnographical Section of the National Museum, laments 
the fewness of those Mexicans devoting themselves to somatological in- 
vestigations. The library of the Museum has few books on the subject, 
and of the public libraries the same may be said. Nor does there ap- 
pear to exist either in private establishments or educational institutions 
a complete collection of anthropometric instruments. This first attempt 
at a somatological bibliography contains 167 entries, but does not claim 
to be absolutely complete or exhaustive. The omissions and some 
misprints in the English and German names will doubtless be attended 
to in an enlarged and improved edition. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civilizations, A 
Comparative Research Based on a Study of the Ancient Mexican 
Religious, Sociological, and Calendrical Systems. By ZELIA Nut- 
TALL, Honorary Special Assistant of the Peabody Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Archeological and Ethnological Papers of the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Vol. 1.) 8°, 601 pp., 7 
pls., 73 figs. 

The author of this volume explains in the preface how she came to 
be led beyond her special field of research into a comparative study of 
the early civilizations of the Old World ; how she traced the swastika, 
in Mexico, to an old astronomical source, and, in all countries alike, 
found its use as a sacred symbol accompanied by evidences of a 
certain phase of culture, based on pole-star worship and the recognition 
of the fixed laws of nature which found expression in the ideal of 
celestial kingdoms or states organized on a set numerical plan and 
regulated by the apparent revolutions of circumpolar constellations. 
Her researches seem to justify her conclusions ; but she declares that 
she does not advance any theory. She invites further study and 
discussion before drawing final conclusions. 


This publication reopens the question of pre-Columbian visits from 
the Old World to the New, and declares that the resemblances or 
identities between them are too many and too close to be considered 
mere accidents or the result of independent intellectual development. 
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The volume treats exhaustively of the prehistoric cultures: Ameri- 
can, 284 pages; Asiatic, 82; Egyptian, 77; European, 30, and cul- 
tures in general, 75 pages. ‘The author says she entered upon this 
work without intention to do more than to write a brief monograph 
on the swastika; this she completed in 41 pages, but by that time 
she became so interested in the subject and it had so widened and 
deepened as to demand her continuance of the work, and its enlarge- 
ment into the present volume of 601 pages. It was a source of regret 
to the author, not having intended so large or extensive a volume, that 
the material for the monograph on the swastika (41 pages) was set 
up and printed; for before this she had changed her purpose and in- 
creased the volume to its present size, and was thus left without oppor- 
tunity to revise the early part. 

The author declares her belief that her prolonged study of Mexican 
archeology has demonstrated that the swastika and the symbols of the 
cross are accompanied by vestiges of cosmic conceptions and schemes 
of organization which can be traced to an original pole-star worship. 
She believes the role of the Phenicians, as intermediaries of ancient 
civilization, was greater than has been supposed, and that future 
research will show that America was colonized by Mediterranean sea- 
farers. As the study progressed, she found in her subject an unsus- 
pected wealth, and finally struck the key-note of the law governing the 
evolution of religion and civilization. 

A volume on new, or at least comparatively unknown, subjects, 
written, as we are informed this one was, a piece at a time—which when 
completed was sent to the publishers and stereotyped, not to be there- 
after changed,—cannot be so smooth and connected as where the 
author has had the opportunity to rewrite and make corrections; al- 
though this volume shows less necessity therefor and, consequently, 
greater adaptability of the author and knowledge of her subject. This 
condition of authorship makes itself manifest in another direction 
which is a drawback to the efficiency of the volume and the under- 
standing of its subject by the reader, for it is without subdivision of 
book, chapter, or verse. It has no table of contents and contains no 
notice of any proposition to be presented in the text. This failure of 
the book to prepare the mind of the reader for the positions sought to 
be maintained, is a serious blemish and a great inconvenience which 
could have been avoided by the editor without additional space and 
with but little labor. 

The book has a deeper significance than is apparent at first glance. 
It deals with the fundamental principles of civilizations and applies 
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itself to all civilizations, old as well as new, throughout the world, 
The sub-title declares it to be “A comparative research based on a 
study of the ancient Mexican religious, sociological, and calendrical 
systems,” and the subject-matter is sufficiently comprehensive to justify 
the title. 

The volume opens with the following significant declaration : 


One evening in February, 1898, I left my desk, and stepping to the 
window, looked out at Polaris and the circumpolar region of the sky, 
with a newly awakened and eager interest. 


This would indicate a new light, or at least a new illumination, of the 
mind of the author. She had been studying the calendar, religion, and 
cosmogony of the ancient Mexicans ; the Aztec deities had seemed to 
her numberless, but as she studied them, making each time a more 
minute analysis, she found their number divided in a remarkable way. 
The primary conclusion announced is that the Mexicans painted one 
and the same god under a different aspect, “ with different colors ” ac- 
cording to the various names they gave him in each instance, and she 
instances this duplication (p. 8)—an illustration of the profundity of the 
study and learning of the author as shown throughout the work—by 
stating that the most mysterious figure of Mexican cosmography, 
Tezcatlipoca, whose symbolical name means “ Shining Mirror,” proved 
to be identical with Mictlantecuhtli, Lord of the Underworld, whose 
title means also the * Ruler or Regent of the North,” since Mictlampa 
is the name of this cardinal point. 


After having worked, during thirteen years, without any precon- 
ceived ideas about the ancient Mexican civilization and without formu- 
lating any general conclusion concerning it, I saw all the knowledge I 
had slowly acquired fail into rank and file and organize itself into a 
simple and harmonious whole. Realizing this I perceived how, with 
the origin of the swastika, I had found the origin of the set of primeval 
ideas which had governed the human race from its infancy and which, 
in Mexican and Central American civilizations, ultimately developed 
into their ingenious system of government and social organization. 
(Page 15.) 


As author of the work on Zhe Swastika’ it is gratifying to the re- 
viewer to note the summary formulated by Mrs Nuttall (p. 544) : 


In the preceding pages the view is advanced that the ancient cross- 


' The Swastika, The Earliest Known Symbol, and its Migrations; with Observa- 


tions on the Migration of Certain Industries in Prehistoric Times, By Thomas 
Wilson, Washington, 1896. 
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symbol or swastika was first used by man, presumably in circumpolar 
regions, as a record of the opposite positions assumed, by circumpolar 
constellations, in performing their nocturnal and annual circuit around 
Polaris. Employed as a year sign in the first case, the cross or swastika 
later became the symbol of the Four Quarters, of quadruplicate division 
and of a stable central power whose rule extended in four directions 
and controlled the entire Heaven. 


‘The author proceeds with her summary and conclusion: 


At some remote period of antiquity man developed the idea of social 
organization and, in India, ancient Egypt and Babylonia-Assyria, actual 
proofs exist that the earliest cities and states were divided into four quar- 
ters, a division involving the distribution of the population into four 
tribes under a central chief. Wherever this division was carried out, it 
represented an attempt to harmonize human society and the establish- 
ment of the ideal of a religious democracy, founded on principles of law, 
order, justice, peace and. good will. The pyramid, a primitive form of 
which consisted of four stories, and cruciform sacred structures, may 
be regarded as monuments commemorating a cosmical and territorial 
organization into four parts. The more extended conception of seven 
directions in space, consisting of the Above and Below, or Heaven and 
Earth, the Four Quarters and the Sacred Middle, the synopsis of all, 
was also evolved. In the confederations of India and Iran, and Arabia, 
in the seven-storied towers of Babylonia, and in the division of the 
Egyptians into seven classes, we find the earliest traces of a practical 
application of this numerical division. 

The ancient historical records of Egypt and Greece reveal that, in 
the earliest politics, the population was divided into groups consisting 
of a fixed number of individuals, officially represented by chieftains, or 
officers of the state, and that, in consequence, a state formed a unit, 
constituted according to a mathematical scheme, which was also applied 
to the regulation of time. Each officer of the state held office for 
a fixed term, in a prescribed order of rotation. ‘The year was divided 
into a fixed number of seasons, marked by the positions of a circum- 
polar constellation, and this therefore appeared to regulate not only the 
cycle of time but the governmental rotation of office and the entire 
activity of the community. Starting from a common basis of quadrup- 
licate division in different countries, a great variety of constitutions of 
state was independently invented by statesmen and philosophers, who 
devised cycles produced by different combinations of numbers and 
signs, the object being to regulate time and communal life in imitation 
of the law, order and harmony existing in the motion of the stars and 
under the guidance of a supreme ruler, the earthly representation 
of Polaris. 

The origin of these ideas and governmental scheme, in the Old 
World, is assigned by competent authorities to a northern race which 
had discovered the art of fire-making and evolved a religious cult and 
ritual suggested by it, in association with pole-star worship. Their 
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civilization is supposed to have been developed by contact with a 
southern race, in Phrygia, and to have been carried at a remote period 
by their seafaring descendants to India, Asia Minor, Egypt and beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, to European countries, situated on the Atlantic. 

The present investigation brings into prominence the fact that, just 
as the older Andean art closely resembles that of the early Mediterra- 
nean, . . . sothe fundamental principles, numerical scheme and plan 
of the state founded by the foreign Incas in Peru, resembled those 
formulated by Plato in his description of an ideal state. 


The author lays stress on the fact that while there is a marked dif- 
ference between the Chinese and the Mexican and Peruvian divisions 
of the elements and numerical cycles, the American systems exactly 
agree with those propounded by Greek philosophers and said to have 
reached them from more ancient centers of culture, presumably through 
the Phenicians. On the other hand, she declares that there undoubt- 
edly exist remarkable analogies between the Chinese and Hindu and 
Mexican sociological, chronological, cyclical systems, their principles 
being precisely the same. ‘The close analogies as well as the marked 
divergences can only be satisfactorily accounted for by the assumption 
that each of these countries derived its civilization from the same 
source. 

Different writers have pointed out undeniable analogies and re- 
semblances between the highest forms of American civilization and 
that of China, India, Asia Minor, the Mediterranean, and western Euro- 
pean countries. At the same time modern research has shown that the 
seafarers, the Phenicians, acted as the intermediaries of ancient Old 
World civilization and formulated a culture which incorporated and 
formed a curious compound of elements drawn from different countries 
and people. 

As far as she can see, the conditions surviving amongst the aborigines 
of America would be fully accounted for by the assumption that they 
received certain elements of culture and civilization from Mediterranean 
seafarers who, at widely separated critical periods of Old World his- 
tory, may have transported refugees and would-be colonists or founders 
of ideal republics and “ divine polities ” to different parts of the hidden 
or divine land of “the West,” the existence of which was known by 


tradition to the Egyptian priesthood. 

Under such circumstances it is apparent to the author how the 
American continent could have become an isolated area of preserva- 
tion where archaic and primitive forms of civilization, religious cult, 
symbolism, and industries, drawn at different epochs from various and 
more or less important centers, or from the outposts of Old World cul- 
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ture, would be handed down, transformed through the active and in- 
creasing influence of the native elements. 

There was one main element, however, underlying both foreign 
and native civilizations, which formed the basis of both, united and 
made them as one, namely, the recognition of fixed immutable laws 
governing the universe, attained, by both races, by long-continued 
observation of “ Polaris” and the “ Northern ” constellations. 

The author concludes thus : 


To me the most precious result of the preceding investigation is the 
gradual recognition that the entire intellectual, moral and religious evo- 
lution of mankind has been the result of the fixed laws which govern 
the universe. From the time when our world began to revolve in space, 
at intervals, a luminous point of fixity in space has existed, and an un- 
known force, irresistible as that which controls the magnetic needle and 
gyrostat, appears to have raised the mind of man from ignorance and 
darkness and guided his footsteps towards a higher scale of existence 
and a more elevated conception of a supreme central power. 


Thus the book is filled, sometimes with speculations, elaborate and 
profound, but many, indeed most times, with theories wonderfully per- 
tinent and attractive ; with statements on every page challenging dis- 
cussion, if not belief ; and with suggestions that indicate, if they do not 
demonstrate, not only the intellectuality and power of the writer, as 
well as her vast reservoir of knowledge concerning the history of man- 
kind, but her profound study of man in prehistoric times and her 
elucidation of the systems of philosophy by which he has grown from 
the infant that he was in the beginning of time, to the giant that he 
became in modern times when in the full enjoyment of his strength. 

It is difficult to keep this review within reasonable bounds ; nearly 
every page of the work contains strange and startling propositions of 
fact or argument which must either be stated at length or let alone 
altogether with the recommendation to the reader that he get the book 
and read it for himself. Tuomas WILSON. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CONDUCTED BY 


GENERAL 


Azoulay (L.) L’ére nouvelle des sons et 
des bruits. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’An- 
throp. de Paris, rgoo, 5® sér., I, 172- 
178.) The author sketches the ré/e of 
the phonograph in years to come, 
especially as an adjunct to anthropology. 
Phonographic museums can be estab- 
lished, where linguistic and folklore 
material can be treasured up for care- 
ful study. One of the most interesting 
uses of the phonograph will be to record 
the development of language in the 
child and its regression in the aged. 
We have had an age of visual enlarge- 
ment through photography, we are now 
to have one of auditory extension 
through the phonograph and kindred 
devices. 


—— Sur la constitution d’un musée 
nographique. (Ibid., 222-226.) 
lines a plan for the foundation 
phonographic museum at Paris to 
tain phonograms of the diverse 
guages and dialects of the world. 


pho- 
Out- 
of a 
con- 
lan- 


Bardeen (C. R.) avd Elting (A. W.) A 
statistical study of the variations in the 
formation and position of the lumbo- 
sacral plexus in man, (Anat. Anz., 
Jena, Igo01, XIX, 124-135, 209-238.) 
A careful and detailed account of in- 
vestigations carried on in the Anatomi- 
cal Laboratory of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. Race, sex, age, 
side of body, etc., are considered, but 
no distinct influence of these upon the 
number of spinal nerves contributing to 
the nerves of the leg was detected. Man 
utilizes more spinal nerves than other 
mammals. The bodies examined were 
those of negroes and whites, the plexuses 
tabulated being 246. 


Bawden (H.H.) A bibliography of the 
literature On the organ and sense of 
smell, (Journ. Comp. Neurol., Gran- 
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ville, O., 1901, XI, i-x].) Contains 885 
titles of books, articles, etc., many of 
them anthropological. 


Bloch (A.) Pourquoi les anthropoides 
ne sont-ils pas marcheurs bipédes? 
(Bull. et Mem. Soc. d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1900, 5° sér., I, 233-240.) Col- 
lates opinions, ancient and modern, as 
to why the anthropoids do not walk in 
bipedal fashion. The flexed limbs of 
these animalsare the obstacle. If they 
walk, they must walk in about the pos- 
ture of a rope-dancer. This knee-flex- 
ion is perhaps a necessary factor of 
equilibrium, for when a gibbon, or a 
gorilla, hangs from a trapeze, its legs 
are much straighter than when standing. 


Boas (F.) The mind of primitive man. 
(Journ, Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, tgo1, 
XIV, I-11.) Address of retiring Presi- 
dent of American Folk-Lore Society. 
See. American Anthropologist, rg01, UI, 
p. 175. 

Chamberlain (A. F.) Robert Grant 
Haliburton, 1831-1gor. (Journ. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, Boston, Ig01, XIV, 62-64.) 
Brief biographical sketch with bibliog- 
raphy of anthropological publications. 


Coelho(T.) Osenhorsete. (A Tradicio, 
Serpa, 1g01, 34-35.) Continuation 
of article from previous number on the 
number seven in folk-lore. 


Del Greco (F.) La psicopatologia nel 
complesso delle altre indagini psicolo- 
giche. (Riv. di Biol. gen., Torino, 
IgOI, 80-ro1.) A general state- 
ment of the phenomena of psychopath- 
ology and the problems to be investi- 
gated. Constitution, temperament, 
mind, and character are the four funda- 
mental constituents of human individu- 
ality, and the alterations of these form 
the subjects of psycho-pathological in- 
vestigation. 
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Dexter (E.G.) Suicide and the weather. 
(Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., Igor, 
604-615.) Discusses suicide with re- 
lation to monthly distribution, cloudi- 
ness, precipitation, temperature, barom- 
eter, humidity, wind. According to 
the author, ‘* suicide is excessive in the 
later spring months, and upon clear, dry 
days,” i. e., during weather usually con- 
sidered exhilarating and delightful. To 
explain this, appeal is made to the 
hypothesis of ‘* contrast.” The statistics 
relate to Denver and New York. 


Durst (J. U.) Notes sur queloues bovidés 
prehistoriques. (Anthropologie, Paris, 
1900, XI, 655-676.) Continuation of a 
well-illustrated discussion of the 
Bovide of the prehistoric world, with 
numerous references to the literature of 
the topics treated. The ‘‘ pure type” 
of the Bos brachyceros is found in Swiss 
lake-dwellings of the stone age (ca. 
2000 B. C.), and was, the author thinks, 
imported into Europe by ‘‘an Asiatic 
people.” The Bos macroceros is almost 
as old as the species first mentioned, of 
African-Asiatic origin. The Bos 
aceratos seems to have been known in 
ancient Egypt and in Switzerland in 
the age of lake-dwellings. These three 
ancient and widespread species are evi- 
dently descended from one ancestor. 


Edinger (L.) Brain anatomy and psy- 
chology. (Monist, Chicago, Igor, XI, 
339-360.) General discussion. Author 
argues that ‘a continued study of the 
psychic behavior of animals with sim- 
ple actions, and of simple brain con- 
struction, will lead to results which 
will facilitate the problems of human 
psychology.” 


Ellwood (C. A.) The theory of imita- 
tion in social psychology. (Amer. 
Journ. Sociol., Chicago, Igo1, VI, 72I- 
741.) A critical review of the recent 
literature of the subject, Tarde and 
Baldwin especially. The author ob- 
jects to the theory in question that ‘‘it 
makes the social process something 
apart from the life-process,” while the 
true standpoint of social psychology 
must be ‘‘one of function—that of a 
developing life-process.” The funda- 
mental fact of all socio-psychological 
phenomena is ‘‘the ‘interdependence 
of function,’ which begins in the bio- 
logical and ends in the ethical stage of 
human development.” 


Elting (A. W.) See Bardeen. 


Engelmann (G. J.) The American girl of 


to-day. (Amer, Phys. Ed. Rev., Boston, 
1g0T, VI, 28-66.) A discussion of ‘‘ the 
status of functional health as determined 
by modern methods of training, by oc- 
cupations, mental and physical,” illus- 
trated with charts and tables. <A 
bibliography of 60 titles is appended. 


d’Enjoy (P.) Le serment a4 travers les 


ages et les peuples. (Rev. Scientif., 
Paris, IgoI, série, XV, 369-371.) 
Brief historical sketch of the oath 
(Roman, Oriental, Christian). Accord- 
ing to the author, ‘‘ the fear of punish- 
ment has been, is, and will be, at all 
times and among all peoples, the guar- 
antee of testimony.” 


Ferrero (G.) The evolution of luxury, 


(Internat. Journ. of Ethics, Phila., gor, 
XI, 346-354.) Outline of the develop- 
ment of the superfluous, or luxury, 
without which man would not differ 
from the animal. The author recog- 
nizes two large, mutually exclusive cate- 
gories of luxury, the barbaric-esthetic 
and the civilized-utilitarian, the first 
aiming more at producing pleasure, the 
latter at avoiding pain. Luxury evolves 
contrariwise to religion, morality, art, 
etc., becoming more and more material- 
ized with progress, and ‘‘ growing more 
and more the humble servant of the 
body, bending itself to pandering to 
man’s lowest needs and almost re- 
linquishing any idea of satisfying the 
pleasures of his soul.” 


Fishberg (M.) The comparative path- 


ology of the Jews. (N. Y. Med. Journ., 
LXIN, 537-543, 576-582.) A 
general résumé, with statistics and 
bibliographical references. Dr Fish- 
berg holds that the peculiarities of the 
comparative pathology of the Jews ‘‘ are 
not due to any ethnic, ‘ biostatic,’ or 
racial characteristics of a purely ana- 
tomical or physiological nature in rela- 
tion to non-Jews,” but have their origin 
‘in the past history of the Jews, in 
their habits of life, and in the fact that 
syphilis and alcoholism have but rarely 
been seen among them.” Mingling 
with Christians, and adopting their cus- 
toms and habits of life, the Jew ** sooner 
or later loses his ‘ racial characteristics ’ 
and his comparative pathology presents 
no special peculiarities.” Much is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Jew is 
essentially an urban resident. 
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Forel (A.) Terminologie und Welt- 
sprache. (Ztschr. f. Hypnot., Leipzig, 
1900-01, X, 248-252.) Discusses the 
need and character of a world-language. 
Such linguistic grave-diggers as the old 
French Academy must not be called 
upon to initiate it,—an academy of 
caoutchoucis needed. ‘The proposition 
to use Latin or Greek as an international 
tongue Dr Forel considers a vain delu- 
sion, for language is made for man, not 
man for language,—and there must be 
no backward step in evolution. The 
‘* Chinese” character of the vocabulary 
of Volapiik, the unphonetic spelling of 
English, the gender absurdities of 
French and German (here English 
shows to great advantage), are not to be 
imitated. One of the best attempts 
hitherto at an international language, 
according to Dr Forel, is that of Dr 
Julius Lott, of Vienna. 


Ganter (R.) Ueber das Tatowiren- 
nach Untersuchungen bei  Geistes, 
kranken. (Allg. Ztschr. f. Psychiatrie, 
Berlin, Ig01, LVIII, 79-114.)  De- 
tailed account and discussion of 24 cases 
(10 %) of tattooing found among 240 
psychopaths belonging to the laboring 
classes, with references to the literature 
of the subject. The author's conclu- 
sion is that tattooing is a ‘* matter of 
fashion,” and not fer se characteristic 
of the degenerate, the psychopath, or 
the sane and sound. Dr Ganter em- 
phasizes the disagreement of statistics 
as to the prevalence of tattooing. 


Greene(D.) The preponderance of male 
stammerers over females. (N.Y. Med. 
Journ., Ig0I, LXXIII, 635-636.) Au- 
thor attributes this preponderance to 
the fact that deficient inspiration is a 
very frequent cause of stammering in 
males, but a rare one in females. The 
proportion of stammering caused by 
mismanagement of the voice is much 
greater among females, and more 
obstinate. 


Guerri (V.) Processi basilari dell’ occipi- 
tale. (Anat. Anz., Jena, 1901, XIX, 
42-44.) Brief account of the basilar 
processes in the cranium of a new-born 
male infant. The condition of the pro- 
cesses supports Livini against Fried- 
lowsky. 

Guibert (Dr) e¢Lhuissier (Drv) Evolu- 
tion mentale et microcéphalie. (Bull. 
et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1900, 
5¢ sér., I, 182-190.) General account 


of a microcephalic idiot woman, with 
details of brain description, morphol- 
ogy, etc., and discussion of relation 
between state and form of brain and 
mental aptitude. The subject in ques- 
tion, aged 30 years at her death, may be 
said to have had ‘‘ the intelligence of a 
child not yet out of first childhood,” 
There was atrophy of the frontai and 
a large development of the parietal 
lobe, 


Jevons (F. b.) The science of religion: 


its history and method. (Internat. 
Monthly, Burlington, Vt., 1go1, 111, 
464-494, 550-569.) General discussion 
of theories, etc., since 1873. Author 
holds that religion is to be defined by 
its ideal and not by its accomplishment. 


Johnson (G. E.) The condition of the 


teeth of children in public schools. 
(Pedag. Sem., Worcester, Mass., 1gor, 
Vill, 45-58.) <A general discussion of 
the subject, with reference to American 
and European Statistics. 


Jordan (D.S.) The blood of the nation. 


A study of the decay of races through 
the survival of the unfit. (Pop. Sci. 
Monthly, N. Y., Igo1, LIX, 90-100.) 
The first part ‘* In Peace,” of a rather 
popular essay. ‘'Blood” is taken to 
cover ‘* the qualities of heredity.” The 
author takes the view that ‘‘ the evolu- 
tion of a race is selective only, never 
collective,” — an opinion directly op- 
posed, it may be noted here, to that 
recently set forth by Professor Karl 
Pearson,—and ‘‘ where decadence ex- 
ists, the noble sires have perished 
either through evil influences, as in the 
slums of great cities, or else through 
the movements of history, or the 
growth of institutions.” France serves 
as the ‘fearful example.” Various 
instances of selection of the unfit are 
cited. 


Kohlbriigge (J. H. F.) Stadt und 


Land. Genealogie und Anthropologie. 
(Centralbl. f. Anthrop., Ethnol. u. 
Urgesch., Jena, 1901, VI, I-10.) A 
protest against the exaggerated form 
of the doctrine of the deteriorative in- 
fluence of town as compared with cour- 
try life. Dr Kohlbriigge holds that 
many of the ‘‘ unfavorable influences 
of town life” emphasized by Ammon 
and others, may be only phenomena of 
acclimatization or accommodation, 
which, later on, are compensated for by 
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Kohlbriigge— Continued. 
other factors. Ammon’s deductions 


from genealogy, the author thinks, are 
unjustifiable, the real conditions in 
both country and town having been 
misunderstood, | When townspeople 
visit the country, it is the change of 
climate and not the country air that 
benefits, for if the townspeople settle in 
the country they are no longer free 
from cares and disease any more than 
are their fellows in the towns. 

Lasch (R.) Besitzen die Naturvélker 
ein persnliches Ehrgefiihl. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Ethik der Naturvdlker. 
(Ztschr. f. Sozialwissensch., Berlin, 
1900, 111, 837 ff.) The author agrees 
with Vierkwndt, that if by ‘‘a feeling 
of personal honor” the virtue of self- 
respect is meant, it can hardly be con- 
ceded to exist among primitive peoples. 
If, however, by it is meant that which 
impels the individual to think and act 
in such wise as to retain the respect of 
his fellow-men, a concept of honor 
(evidenced particularly by reasons for 
suicide) does exist to a certain extent 
among the lower races of man, though 
by no means such a social virtue as it is 
with civilized peoples. 

Lee (Alice), See Pearson. 
Leggiardi-Laura (C.) Di un solco 
trasverso del lobo parietale, costante- 
mente rappresentato nell’ uomo. (Riv. 
di Biol. gen., Torino, III, 1oq- 
105). Note concerning a sulcus situ- 
ated on the external face of the cerebral 
hemisphere, immediately behind and 
(when well marked) parallel to the 
postrolandic fissure. This sulcus is 
constant in man (has been seen in a 
foetus of 6 months), is present, but not 
constantly, in the anthropoids, and is 
lacking in the lower monkeys. 


Lhuissier (Dr). 


Macdonald (A.) The study of man. 
(Amer. Journ, Sociol., Chicago, Igor, 
VI, 839-846.) An appeal for 
most neglected of all studies.” Meth- 
ods of investigation are briefly noted 
and the opinion expressed that children 
(criminal and abnormal especially) 
should be studied first. Some two 
dozen conclusions (anthropological and 
psychophysical) from recent investiga- 
tions in various parts of the globe are 
given, with the wise reservation that 


See Guibert. 
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Matthews (\W.) 


Méray (C.) 


Papillault (G.) 


Patten (A. W.) 


Pearson (K.) 


they are ‘‘ to be taken in a general sense 
only,” i. e., ‘‘are true in most of the 


cases investigated.” 


T’étude de ’éthique 
chez les races inférieures. (Humanité 
Nouvelle, Paris, rg901, Vv, 140-148.) A 
translation, by Henriette Rynenbroeck, 
of Dr Matthews’ article in the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, xu, 1-9. 


Sur les services que peut 
rendre aux sciences la langue auxili- 
aire internationale de M. de Zamen- 
hof, connue sous le nom d’ /speranto. 
(C. R. de l’Acad. des Sciences, Paris, 
CXXXI, 874-878.) An exposition 
of the good qualities of the so-called 
Lsperanto language, whose adepts now 
number some 40,000, principally in 
Russia, Sweden, France, etc. This in- 
ternational language contains only 16 
grammatical rules and 17 terminations, 
and one can learn to read, if not to 
write it, in a few hours. 


Essai sur les modifica- 
tions fonctionelles du squelette. (Rev. 
de l’Ecole a’Anthrop. de Paris, 1901, 
XI, 65-86.) Treats, with 4 figures in 
the text, of the causes of growth of 
parts of the bony skeleton, the varia- 
tions in the apophyses, the actions and 
reactions of the osseous matter of the 
buman body, the auto-regulation exist- 
ing between bone and muscle, etc. 
The mandible of an adult JA/acacus 
tnuus and the femur of a chimpanzee 
are taken as an example to illustrate 
the thesis in general. The author notes 
a sort of struggle between the muscular 
fiber and the periosteum, in which the 
former has to yield generally, but not 
equally everywhere. Also a tendency 
in certain muscles to become fibrous at 
their fixed ends. <A _ rapid ossification 
results from immobility and functional 
excitation. 


The archeology of 
baptism. (Method. Rev., N. Y., Igor, 
n. S., XVII, 440-451.) Archeological 
(sculptures, paintings) and _ historical 
evidence as to the mode of baptism in 
the early Christian church. 


On some applications of 
the theory of chance to racial differ- 
entiation. From the work of W. R. 
Macdonell and Cicely D. Fawcett. 
(Philos. Mag., London, rgor, 6th ser., 
I, 110-124.) Discusses the frequency- 
distribution of the indices of 1146 
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French skulls from the catacombs of 
Paris, 675 Reihengraéber skulls from 
southern Germany, and 114 skulls of 
ancient Britons. Among the conclu- 
sions reached are: Sex differences in 
the cephalic index are ‘* not sufficiently 
marked to form a basis for the resolu- 
tion of unsexed material into its two 
components” ; man evolves largely by 
the survival of a race rather than 
mainly by the selection of special types 
within the race. 


Mathematical contributions to the 
theory of evolution, VII. On the cor- 
relation of characters not quantitatively 
measurable. (Philos. ‘Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Lond., Igo1, series A, CXCV, 1- 
47.) The anthropological sections of 
these memoirs treat of the chance that 
an exceptional man is born of an ex- 
ceptional father, inheritance of eye- 
color between maternal grandmother 
and granddaughter, inheritance of stat- 
ure between father and son, chance of 
an exceptional man being born of ex- 
ceptional parents, etc. According to 
Dr Pearson ‘* exceptional fathers pro- 
duce exceptional sons at a rate three to 
six times as great as non-exceptional 
fathers,’ and it is only because ex- 
ceptional fathers are themselves so rare 
that we must trust for the bulk of our 
distinguished men to the non-excep- 
tional class” (p. 38). Moreover, 
‘* pairs of exceptional parents produce 
exceptional sons at a rate more than 
ten times as great as pairs of non-excep- 
tional parents.” This emphasizes the 
‘* overwhelming advantage of coming 
of a good stock” (p. 47). 


Mathematical 
contributions to the theory of evolution. 
VIII. On the inheritance of characters 
not capable of exact quantitative meas- 
urement. (Ibid., 79-150.) ‘The major 
part of this paper is devoted to ‘‘ eye- 
color inheritance in man.” Among the 
conclusions reached by the authors are : 
The mean eye-color of man is very sub- 
stantially lighter than that of woman, 
the secular change taking place in eye- 
color is more marked and definite in 
man than in woman; the maternal 
male relative is substantially lighter- 
eyed than the paternal ; males are more 
variable in eye-color, although females 
seem to spring from more variable 


stock ; the younger generation takes 
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(as a whole) more after its male than 
its female ascendants and collaterals, 
and is more highly correlated with an 
ascendant or collateral of the same 
than of the opposite sex. The secular 
change is ‘‘ very possibly due to a cor- 
relation between eye-color and fertility 
in woman,”’—dark-eyed women appear 
to be more fertile than light-eyed 
(mothers being darker-eyed than wives), 
and a dark-eyed element in the popula- 
lation [of England], with a prepotent 
fertility, is replacing the blue-eyed ele- 
ment. As to assortative mating, the 
eye-color statistics corroborate its very 
real character in mankind, as the au- 
thor previously found for stature. The 
remarkable degree of likeness between 
husband and wife shows that ‘‘ sexual 
selection is a real factor of evolution, 
and that we must follow Darwin rather 
than Wallace in this matter.”  An- 
other general fact is that ‘‘ the conclu- 
sions arrived at for eye-color in man at 
no point conflict with those for coat- 
color in horses, and both in the main 
accord with the theory of exclusive in- 
heritance without reversion.” 


Rivers(W. H.H.) Primitive color vision, 


(Pop. Sci. Monthly, N. Y., 1go1, LIx, 
44-58.) An admirable summary of our 
present knowledge, with data from 
author’s personal observations, among 
the tribes of Torres straits and New 
Guinea, and from some Singhalese, 
Tamils, Eskimo, etc., examined by 
him. Dr Rivers’ conclusion is that 
‘* whatever room for difference of opin- 
ion there may be on the question of the 
evolution of the color-sense, there can 
be no doubt that there has been an 
evolution of color language.” The 
absence of a definite name for blue 
and brown seems to characterize many 
primitive languages and is often as 
marked a feature as possession of terms 
for red and shades of red. Dr Riv- 
ers suggests that the insensitiveness to 
blue and green on the part of so many 
tribes may be related to the pigmenta- 
tion of the retina, but other than physi- 
ological factors have also intervened, 
e. g., lack of interest in the blue and 
green of nature, the existence of special 
names, avoiding reference to the color 
of objects, etc. The phenomena of 
color evolution in the child, the author 
thinks, parallel those in the race. 
Comparing the data as to the color 
sense of the Melanesians, etc., with 
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Rivers —Continued. 


those in the Homeric poems, Dr 
Rivers says: ‘* One might almost go 
so far as to say that Homers terminol- 
ogy for color is in a stage of develop- 
ment which is on much the same level 
as that of Kiwai, and distinctly less 
developed than those of Murray Island 
and Mabuiag.” He is also of the 
opinion that ‘‘the views of Gladstone 
and Geiger cannot be contemptuously 
dismissed as they were twenty years 
ago,” 


W.) On the nature of 
vowels. (Amer. Journ. of Sci., New 
Haven, 4th ser., X!, 302-309.) 
Gives an account, with reproduction of 
curves, of gramophone experiments on 
American speech. The author con- 
cludes that **the movement of the air 
in the mouth cavity is a free vibration 
and not a forced one,” and that ‘' the 
cord movements in the vowels are of the 
nature of explosive openings and not of 
the usual vibratory form found in most 
musical instruments.” This is inconsist- 
ent, apparently, with the theory of the 
vocal apparatus as a reed pipe. 


Speech curves. I. (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Baltimore, IgoI, XVI, 142-158.) 
An account, with tables and curves, of 
‘how some of the facts contained in a 
speech-curve may be extracted out of 
it.” Analysis of certain speech-curves, 


Sur l’utilité scientifique 
d'une langue auxiliaire internationale. 
(C. R. de l’Acad. des Sciences, Paris, 
I90I, CXXXII, 869-874.) Treats of 
‘‘international language” in general 
and of /sferanto in particular,—to the 
latter, certain members of the Academy 
of Sciences, and of other sections of the 
Institute, have taken more or less kindly 
of late. 


Simons (Sarah EF.) Social assimilation. 


(Amer. Journ. Sociol., Chicago, Igor, 
VI, 790-822.) ‘This first article deals, 
in general fashion, with the principles 
and processes of social assimilation, 
i. e., ‘‘ assimilation as a social activity, 
consciously directed by the state (pur- 
posive assimilation),” and treats there- 
fore not of spontaneous assimilation but 
only of ** societies that have produced a 
civilization.”” Though not going so far 
as Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer, the 
author holds that ‘‘ civilized societies 


arose in consequence of conquest.” 
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‘Swift (E. J.) 


Thomas (W. J.) 


Virchow (H.) 


The process of assimilation is held to be 
psychological rather than biological, 
mere mixture of races not being able to 
produce it. Some ‘‘ laws” of assimila- 
tion are noted, and types indicated. 


The liturgic languages 
and their uses. (Conserv. Rev., Wash- 
ington, Ig01, V, 105-138.) Deals with 
the church-use of Latin, Greek, Syrian, 
Coptic, and their extent. 


The law of his- 
torical intellectual (In- 
ternat. Monthly, Burlington, Vt., Igor, 
Ill, 444-463.) Restatement of the 
‘*law” first enunciated by the author 
in 1873 in his New Philosophy of His- 
tory. According to Mr Stuart-Glennie 
‘* the conflict of higher and lower races” 
was the ‘‘ main cause of the origin of 
civilization, and determined also the 
origin of intellectual development.” 


Some criminal tendencies 
of boyhood. (Pedag. Sem., Worcester, 
Mass., VIII, 65-g1.) General dis- 
cussion of criminal aspects of adoles- 
cence. ‘The author holds that in the 
individual race-instincts have a right to 
exist,” and that ‘‘ instead of antagoniz- 
ing them we should use them in devel- 
oping the child.” 


The gaming instinct. 
(Amer. Journ. Sociol., Chicago, Igor, 
VI, 750-763.) Taking the view that 
‘*there has been comparatively little 
change in human structure or human 
interest in historical times,” and that 
human instincts are congenital and in- 
stinctive activities pleasurable, while 
individually acquired habits are irk- 
some, the author looks on the gambler 
as representing a class of men ‘‘ not 
weaned from their instincts.” Gam- 
bling is ‘‘a means of keeping up the 
conflict interest and of securing all the 
pleasure-pain sensations of conflict ac- 
tivity with little effort and no drudg- 
ery.’ The gambling instinct is born 
in all normal persons. The social evo- 
lution of the ‘* conflict interest ” and its 
véle among primitive peoples are con- 
sidered. 


Ueber das Skelet eines 
wohlgebildeten Fusses. (Arch. f. Phy- 
siol., Leipzig, tgot, Verh. d. Berl. 
physiol. Ges., 174-183.) Discusses 
with some detail (four figures in the 
text) the foot of a woman of 40 years of 
age. 
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Wiedersheim(R.) Dell’organo uditivo, 
(Riv. di Biol. gen., Torino, Igor, II, 
161-198.) General anatomical and 
physiological account of the ear and its 
development (illustrated with 37 figures 
in the text)*in man and the lower ani- 
mals. 

Wilson (L. N.) Bibliography of child- 
study for the year 1899. (Pedag. Sem., 
Worcester, Mass., 1901, VII, 526-556.) 
Contains many anthropological titles. 


Witort (J.) Filozofia pierwotna. (Lud, 
Lwow, Igor, VII, 1-28.) General dis- 
cussion of animism, continued from 
last number. Chiefly based on Tylor. 


Zaborowski (M.) Portraits d’hommes 
tatoués. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, Igo0, 5° sér., I, 170-172.) 
The author emphasizes ennui asa factor 
in the inspiring of the tatooing habit, 
especially with criminals, soldiers, sail- 
ors. The prison and the barracks 
rather than an innate criminal tendency 
come into play. 

Ziehen (T.) Ueber vergleichend-anato- 
mische Gehirnwagungen. (Monatsschr. 
f. Psychiatrie und Neurol., Berlin, 
IgOI, IX, 316-318.) Enumerates the 
conditions desirable in brain-weighing. 


EUROPE 


Alexander (Harriet C. B.) Malthusian- 
ism and degeneracy. (Alien. und Neu- 
rol., St Louis, 1901, XXII, 112-137.) 
General discussion. England and 
France are compared with respect to 
old men marrying young wives and old 
women marrying young husbands. 


Almgren (O.) De nyaste forskningarna 
om bronsalderns bérjan i norden(Ymer, 
Stockholm, 1900, XX, 395-422.) Chiefly 
a review and résumé of Montelius’ 
recent study on ‘‘ The Chronology of 
the Old Bronze Age,” with many figures 
in the text, reproduced from that work. 


Balliot (M.) Les tumulus d’Essey-les- 
Eaux, Haute-Marne. (Rev. de l’Ecole 
d’Anthrop. de Paris, tgo01, X1, 87-91.) 
Describes (with 6 figures in the text) the 
finds (bracelets, necklaces, bronze and 
iron rings, an iron poignard, fibulz, 
etc.)in four tumuli (Gaulish sepulchres) 
at Essey-les-Eaux, in the department of 
Haute-Maine. On a disk at the end 
of one of the fibulz is a symbolic image 
of the sun, the same as one noted ona 
stele of the Iron age from near Bologna 
in Italy. 


| Barblan (G.) Costiims, iisanzas, modas 


e festas popularas in Engiadina bassa, 
(Ann. d. Soc, Reto-rom., Chur, 1g00, 
XIV, 159-200.) Treats of popular cus- 
toms, usages, and folklore of the Lower 
Engadin, relating to birth, baptism, 
confirmation, marriage, sickness, death, 
the numerous yearly festivals, etc, 


Beltz(R.) Erlauterung der Karten zur 


Vorgeschichte von Mecklenburg. (Cor- 
rbl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthrop., 
Miinchen, 1901, XXXII, 10-16, 20-23.) 
First and second portions of a general 
discussion of the cartographic repre- 
sentation of the results of prehistoric 
research in Mecklenburg in particular. 
Nature, size, colors of map, signs to 
indicate monuments and other remains, 
terminology, etc., are considered, and 
the various periods and the finds corre- 
sponding indicated. “The author favors 
as few and as simple signs as possible. 
The maps published by Dr Beltz deal 
with the various ‘‘ages”’ (stone, bronze, 
iron), and the article résumés the facts 
recorded, on them, the history of Meck- 
lenburg since the early Stone age when 
an ancient fisher-folk possessed the 
land. 


Alterthiimer aus der Uckermark und 
aus EHinter-Pommern. (Verh. d. Ber- 
liner Ges. f. Anthrop., Igo!, 411I- 
413.) Brief account of the contents of 
urns discovered at Zarnekow, near 
Bublitz. 


Boekenoogen (G. J.) De Dorhoed. 


(Volkskunde, Gent, 1goo-o1, Xtil, 65- 
77, 161.) Treats of the use of the 
straw-hat, straw-wreath,  straw-doll, 
etc., as a punishment and in connection 
with weddings, etc., in various parts of 
Selgium and Holland. <A _ ‘‘straw- 
man” was sometimes placed on the 
roof of the house, or attached to a tree 
or some other object nearby, when a 
young wife had proved false to her 
marriage vows, or when some maiden or 
youth proved unchaste. Some interest- 
ing popular verses referring to these 
customs, now almost obsolete, are given. 


Nederlandsche sprookjes en vertelses. 
(Ibid., rt1-r21, 168-172, 193-205.) 
Dialect texts with a few notes, referen- 
ces to literature, etc., of seven Dutch 
folktales. 


Bouchereau (Dr) Recherches sur l’eth- 
nographie du plateau central de la 
France. (Anthropologie, Paris, 1900, 
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Bouchereau— Continued. 


x1, 691-706.) Discussion, with brief 
historical introduction and statistics, of 
the color of the hair and eyes of the in- 
habitants of the central plateau of 
France in relation to age, sex, stature, 
cephalic index, demographic factors. 
The color of the eyes is more stable 
than that of the hair; sex seems to 
exert little influence, though women 
generally have not such dark hair as 
men; stature is too variable here for 
close correlation ; brachycephaly seems 
to go witha degree of nigrescence above 
the average. In Auvergne the brunette 
element is on the gain, especially in the 
towns. Blonds are more subject to 
certain fatal diseases (tuberculosis 
especially), and are losing ground. The 
ability of the brunette to ‘t mix well” 
is one of the factors in his favor. 


Capitan Chronique prchistorique. 
(Kev. de l’Ecole d’Anthrop. de Paris, 
IgOI, XI, gI-g6.) Describes (after M. 
Bottin), with 7 figures, some rock en- 
gravings in certain caves at Ollioules, in 
the department of Var, southeastern 
France. Resemblances with some of the 
Mycenian alphabetic signs are suggested 
for some of the figures. 


de Cock (A.) De Donde te gast genood. 
(Volkskunde, Gent, Igo0-01, XIII, 77- 
81.) Treats briefly of ‘‘ death as guest” 
in Belgian, French, Teutonic, Chinese, 
Spanish Don Juan”) folklore. 


—— Spreekwoorden en zegswijzen over 
de vrouwen, de liefde en het huwelijk. 
(Ibid., 84-87, 122-123.) Numbers 
187-227 of Belgian proverbs relating to 
women, love, marriage, with notes. 


Spreekwoorden en zegswijzen afkom- 
stig van oude gebruiken en volkszeden. 
(Ibid., 151-160, 185-186.) Numbers 
344-354 of proverbs relating to old folk- 
customs, etc., with detailed explanations 
and references to literature. The pres- 
ent articles concern proverbs and folk- 
sayings about wooing and weddings, 
children, etc. 


Colson (O.) Feétichisme. (Wallonia, 
Liége, Ig0T, 1X, 24-35.) Discusses the 
‘*free religion,” which appears (with 
the people) alongside the sacerdotal, the 
popular practices existing but ignored 
generally by the religious authorities, — 
the ‘‘fetichistic” element in Belgian 
folk-religion. Among the topics 


touched are particularistic faith, naive 
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oaths and anathemas, statue-animism, 
secret customs of lovers. Interesting 
examples are given of this dardarie 
ambiante, 


Courthion (M. L.) Coutumes de la 
vallée de Bagnes. (Schweiz. Archiv. 
f. Volkskunde, Ziirich, 1901, V, 47-49.) 
Brief notes about Palm Sunday, St 
Agatha’s Day, Easter Eve, death, 
betrotha], marriage, New Year's Day, 
etc. 


Dikarev (M.) Programa do zbiranya 
vidomostei pro gromadf! i zbirki silskoi 
molodi—vulitzyu, vetchernitzi, dosvitki 
iskladki. (Mater. Ukrain.-rusk., etnol., 
Lviv, 1, Dodatki, 1-27.) <A 
questionnaire compiled by the late M. 
Dikarev on societies and reunions of 
both sexes among the peasantry. There 
are 201 questions with general introduc- 
tion. Meetings on the street, veditz1 
evening meetings (vetchernitz?), morn- 
ing-meetings (doSvithki), etc., are con- 
sidered, ‘lhe introduction contains the 
opinions of the author on the subject 
and its bearings. 


Drechsler (Dr)  Beitriige zum Schle- 
sischen Worterbuche. (Mitt. d. Schles. 
Ges. f. Volkskunde, Breslau, 1goo, VII, 
61-71; VIN, 8-15.) Interesting 
list of Silesian German words with ex- 
planatory notes. The origin of the 
term Yandar, used for the devil, from 
which is derived the adjective jandarsch, 
does not seem to be known. 


Ellis (H.) A study of British genius. 
(Pop. Sci. Monthly, N. Y., 1gor, LIx, 
59-67.) This fifth section of Mr Ellis’ 
study treats of the childhood and youth 
of British geniuses. Among the topics 
discussed are constitutional delicacy, 
precocity, influence of education, resi- 
dence abroad, etc. Noteworthy are the 
many instances in which ‘* the delicate 
infant develops into a youth ora man of 
quite exceptional physical health and 
vigor,” as well as the longevity of men 
of genius of very feeble health. As to 
precocity (properly defined), the author 
holds that *‘ it is its absence rather than 
its presence, which ought to astonish us 
in men of genius.” ‘The diverting, by 
some powerful external impression, of 
the physically precocious into the 
notably great in morals and force of 
character, is by no means uncommon. 
A ‘‘decidedly large” proportion of 
British men of genius (53 % have been 
at some university) have enjoyed the 
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Ellis— Continued, 


advantages of university education, but 
the exact nature of this factor in the 
development of their eminence is 
uncertain Certainly the wide dissemi- 
nation of the sources of knowledge to- 
day has made university education no 
absolutely necessary factor and also 
minimized its general importance 
Residence in a foreign country during 
early life seems to be of ‘‘ very decided 
significance.” 

Gallée (J. H.) Sporen van Indo-ger- 
maansch ritueel in Germaansche lijk- 
plechtigheden. (Volkskunde, Gent, 
Ig00-IgOI, XIII, 89-99, 129-145.) 
Treats, with some detail and references 
to the literature of the subject, the 
‘‘remains of Indogermanic rites and 
customs in the Teutonic funeral cere- 
monies.” Among the topics discussed 
are the ‘‘death-shirt,” wake, funeral- 
bread, corpse-straw, litter, funeral-ale, 
incineration, burial customs (thirty 
items are enumerated), etc. “The author 
considers most of these folk-customs 
‘‘inheritances from Indogermanic 
times.” 

Gnatyuk (V.) Etnografichni materiali 
z Ugorskoi rusi. I. Zachidni Ugorsko- 
Ruski Komitat. II. Bach-Bodrogski 
Komitat. (Etnogr. Zbirnik, Tovar. 
Sevtchenka, Lwow, Ig00, Ix, iv + 
284.) The first part (pp. 3-116) of 
this collection of folk-literature made 
by V. Gnatyuk from the western Hun- 
garian-Ruthenian country consists of 
fifty-six items of folktales and three of 
folksongs from the villages of Certez, 
Sambron, Sulyn, Lipnik, Orjabyna, 
Svydnyk, Litmanova, Jakubjany, 
Krenpach, Kruzljova, and Malzow, in 
the counties of Zemplin, SaroS, Zips. 
The second section consists of 420 folk- 
songs from the county of Bat-Bodrog ; 
of these 17 are spiritual and 
Christmas songs, 20 ballads and ro- 
mances, g historical reminiscences, 12 
songs of different fates, 115 girls’ 
songs, I5 songs relating to loss of vir- 
ginity, 83 bachelors’ songs, 39 soldier’s 
songs, 48 songs of married life, 46 local 
songs, II jesting and satirical songs, and 
10 beast-epic songs. The parallels in 
cognate folk-literature, where known, 
are indicated. 

Tkatztvo u_ stchidnif Galitchini. 
Ukrain-rusk. etnol., Lviv, 
Treats, with 2 plates 


(Mater. 
1900, III, 12-26.) 
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containing 17 illustrations of weaving in 
eastern Galicia, the processes, imple- 
ments, etc., connected therewith, 
Every stage of manufacture is noted, 
the instruments described and figured. 
Pages 24-25 contain lists of technical 
terms relating to the loom in use in 
various parts of the country. The 
region of Maramorosch, in Hungary, is 
also referred to; and herecertain modi- 
fications of the machinery have been 
made by the weavers. 


Depotfund, von Eisenge- 
rathen aus friihrémischer Zeit von Kér- 
ner, Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha, (Ztschr. 
f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1900, xXxx1I, 202- 
214.) Describes, with 66 figures, the 
iron swords, spears, domestic utensils, 
implements, rings, nails, bars and 
bands, hooks, etc., found in a big-bel- 
lied pot at Kérner, near the Thuring- 
ian town of Miihlhausen, where a rail- 
way cutting had been made. The find 
dates from about the first century A.D., 
but some of the remains suggest La 
Téne. 


—— Die Steinsburg auf dem Kleinen 


Gleichberge bei Rémbhild, Sachsen- 
Meiningen. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthrop., 1g00, 416-427.) Describes, 
with ro figures in the text, the prehis- 
toric fortification of the Steinsburg, 
which the author regards as a construc- 
tion of the first rank and of great im- 
portance. It probably dates from ca. 
400 B.C., and was perhaps a last strong- 
hold of the Kelts against the Teutonic 
invaders of Thuringia. 


— Neue Erwerbungen des Kéniglichen 


Museums fiir V6lkerkunde.  (Ibid., 
427-429.) Describes briefly a bronze 
ring, an axe of nephrite, a bone spindle, 
and a find of amber (at the mouth of 
the Weser), from various parts of Ger- 
many. 


Polacy na Wegrzech. 
(Lud, Lwow, tgor, vil, 74-78.) Con- 
tinuation from a previous number of a 
historical, ethnographical, and statisti- 
cal study of the Poles in Hungary. 


Beitrag zur Morphologie 
des Gehirnoberflache. (Anat. Anz., 
Jena, Ig01, XIX, 239-249.) Descrip- 
tion, with 7 figures of the brain of 
Rudolph Lenz, a young musician, said 
to have been the best pupil of Joachim. 
The brain, when no longer quite fresh, 
weighed 1,636 gr., and the parietal 
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Guszman—Continued, 
lobes (the right hemisphere especially) 
exhibited rather marked variations from 
the normal. The author is conserva- 
tive in opinion, and seems to agree with 
Eberstailer that the abnormal develop- 
ments (quantitative and qualitative) 
occur in those regions of the brain 
which are still in process of evolution— 
the lower vertical lobule and the lower 
frontal convolution. 


Helm (O.) Ueber die chemische Analyse 
vorgeschichtliche Bronzen aus Veélém 
St Veit in Ungarn. (Verb. d. Berliner 
Ges. f. Anthrop., 1900, 359-365.) 
Results of chemical analysis of nine 
specimens, of which five are casting- 
lumps, etc. Most of the specimens 
contained a considerable amount of 
antimony and some are evidently the 
results of experiment in mixing metals, 
so remarkable is their composition. 
The antimony was probably obtained 
from copper-ore containing that metal. 
The find at Vélém St Veit is one of 
the richest and most interesting on 
record. 


Ireland (W. W.) Friedrich Nietzsche: 
a study in mental pathology. (Alien. 
and Neurol., St Louis, 1gort, XXII, 
223-267.) A very unsympathetic at- 
tempt ‘*‘ to consider Nietzsche as a case 
of mental pathology and to trace the 
steps of the descending process to the 
dénouement.” 


Kellner (Dr) Ueber Kopfmaasse der 
Idioten, (Allg. Ztschr. f. Psychiatrie, 
Berlin, tg01, 61-78 ) Results of 
head-measurements of 220 idiots (98 
female) more than 25 years of age in 
the Hamburg Asylum at Alsterdorf. 
As compared with the ‘‘ physiological 
norm ” (Benedikt’s figures are increased 
6%), the author finds many variations 
—13 % of the idiot heads are abnormal 
as to greatest breadth, 41 % as to height, 
etc., the latter seeming to be a factor 
of considerable influence. 


Kiihnau(7,) Die Bedeutung des Brotes 
in Haus und Familie. (Mitt. d. Schles. 
Ges. f. Volkskunde, Breslau, VIII, 
25-44) An interesting and valuable 
account of folk-thought about bread in 
relation to the house and the family in 
various parts of Germany. Widespread 
is the idea that the fortune or luck of 
the house is bound up with bread ; men 
and animals are related to a new house 
through bread ; to lose bread in transit 


to the new house is unlucky ; bread ap- 
pears in connection with love-charms, 
betrothals, marriages, birth, baptism, 
etc., and with it many superstitions are 
connected. Dr Kiihnau thinks the 
vegetative life of the fields of grain is 
the source of the bread-cult, and there 
is a close analogy often in folk-thought 
between bread and human generation, 
so it is natural enough to find bread 
figuring so largely in wedding-symbol- 
ism and what precedes and what follows 
marriage. In early times baking had 
something religious about it, as dough- 
figures of sacred personages still indi- 
cate. 


de Lazarque (A. A.) Usages et super- 


stitions populaires de Lorraine. 
(Rev. d. Trad. pop., Paris, 1901, XVI, 
12-24.) Enumerates many items of 
folklore relating to human life (bap- 
tism, marriage), the festivals of the 
year, trades and callings, domestic ani- 
mals, the moon, the weather, etc. 
Worth noting is wazrpone (*‘ the bar of 
the setting’”’), the name given to the 
black horizontal band of clouds, seen 
when the sun disappears in setting, and 
looked upon as a sign of rain or storm. 


Leach (Abby) The Athenian democ- 


racy in the light of Greek literature. 
(Amer. Journ. Philol., Baltimore, 1900, 
XXI, 361-377.) Enumerates and dis- 
cusses opinions of Greek writers on the 
Athenian democracy,—the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, education, etc. 


Ledieu(A.) Blasond’ Abbeville. (Ibid., 


53-56.) Enumerates popular sayings 
about and jests at the expense of the 
inhabitants of Abbeville in the depart- 
ment of the Somme. A special variety 
of the people of Abbeville are known 
as Baboliens, and have been humor- 
ously ‘‘ written up” by one of the local 
poets. 


Lissauer (A.) <Anthropologische Be- 


richt iiber meine letzte Reise in Siid- 
Frankreich und Italien. (Verh. d. 
Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., Ig00, 401I- 
411.) The topics treated are: The 
rock-sculptures of Monte Bego, the 
Bali rossi near Mentone, the Ligurian 
stone-walls (or Castéu) of the region of 
the Maritime Alps, the Ligurian ele- 
ment inthe Rhine valley, the dolmen of 
Dragnignan (a good picture is given), 
and the Etruscan necropolis of Orvieto. 
The rock-sculptures seem to indicate 
that the pass over the Col di Tenda was 
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Lissauer— Continued, 
used in the bronze age. From the re- 
mains of Roman origin found in con- 
nection with them, the stone walls seem 
to have been used by a neolithic popu- 
lation up to'within the period of Roman 
occupancy. ‘That the Ligurians spread 
into the Khine valley is very doubtful. 


Litvinova-Barto$ (J/rs P.)  Vesilini 
obryadi i zvitchai u seli Zemlyantzi 
Gluchioskogo prov. u Tchernigivstchini, 
(Mater. Ukrain.-rusk. etnol., Lviv, 
1900, III, 70-173.) Details, with 12 
figures, the nuptial rites and cere- 
monies in use today in the village of 
Zemlyanka, district of Gluchov, govern- 
ment of Tchernigov, and gives the text 
of many songs connected with the 
wedding. Among the topics discussed 
are wooing, bread-exchange, betrothal, 
marriage, holy tree, holy bread, pro- 
cessions and songs, treatment of bride 
and bridegroom, nuptial orgies, doings 
of the guests, marriages without religi- 
ous rites, etc. It is an interesting fact 
that the holy bread and wedding-cake 
are either in the form of a fir-cone 
(phallic symbol) or have some orna- 
mentation of that sort. 


Marriage (A/iss M. E.) and Meier (J.) 
Volkslieder aus dem Kanton Bern. 
(Schweiz. Archiv f. Volkskunde, Ziirich, 
IgOI, V, I-47.) First section of an ex- 
tended essay. The text and music of 
72 songs are given, also the first line of 
69 others. These songs were obtained 
from Mrs Kiinzi, of Bern. References 
to the literature of the subject are 
given. 


Nicolet (C.) Le carnaval de Ster-Fran- 
cor-champs en Ardennes. (Wallonia, 
Liege, 1901, 1X, 14-22.) Brief descrip- 
tions of the festivities, etc., on four 
crads-jeudis (jeudis gras), the réle (a 
species of Walloon buffoonery), the 
groumotte (children’s begging), the 
veheu (something akin to the groumotte), 
the burning of the warad/e (straw man), 
and the grand-feu. It is thought that 
the village failing to have its yrand-feu 
will suffer during the year from a con- 
flagration. 


Novicow (J.) The Russian people: A 
psychological study. (Internat. Month- 
ly, Burlington, Vt., I9g01, II, 359-410.) 
Treats of race and temperament, general 
psychology,sentiment, intellect, politics, 
present state of the people. The essay 


is confined to the so-called ** Great Rus- 
sians,” the most important of the more 
than sixty-five independent racial groups 
contained in the empire. The history 
of Russia is the reverse of that of the 
United States of America (where the 
Aryan has been pushing on from east 
to west) and the ‘* Far West” of Amer- 
ica has its counterpart in the * Far 
East” of Siberia. Like the people of 
the United States, too, the Russians 
are very iwixed in race. The prevail- 
ing temperament is the lymphatic, and 
the prevailing type a mixture of Slav 
and Finn. Inequality of effort (the re- 
sult of historical circumstances), abound- 
ing good nature, inequality of character, 
a large share of melancholy and sadness 
(due to history even more than nature 
about them), generosity, cordiality of 
social intercourse, and a lack of the sys- 
tematic temperament generally are some 
of the chief characteristics of the RKus- 
sian people. The absence of great 
philosophers in Russia may be due to 
the fact that the thought of that country 
matured after the construction of great 
philosophical systems had been aban- 
doned, though censorship of the press 
may count for something. Christian- 
ity, Novicow thinks, is only a veneer 
and has entered very little into the 
Russian soul, though tormented to its 
very depths by a great religious need. 
Autocracy is a comparatively recent fact 
in Russia, and it survives because a 
large number of Russians (from con- 
siderations of historical circumstances) 
consider it ‘* beneficial for their country 
as a whole ’’—this idea is enforced, too, 
by the genera! mysticism and likewise 
by the doctrine of Panslavism. But 
beneath it all lies the democratic tend- 
ency of the Russian people, who at the 
present time ‘‘ are going through the 
dullest and most spiritless period of 
their history.” That democracy will 
win sometime, is certain. 


Oeh! (\W.) Kinderreime aus Grulich, 


(Mitt. der Schles. Ges. f. Volkskunde, 
Breslau, 1go1, VIII, 16-22.) Dialect 
texts of some 66 children’s rhymes 
from Grulich in Silesia. 


| Olbrich (Dr) Aalund Schlange. (Ibid., 


| 


1-3.) Items of folklore from Silesia, 
etc., concerning the eel and its likeness 
to the snake. Many superstitions have 
been transferred from the latter to the 
former. 
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Penrose (F. C.) Some additional notes 
on the orientation of Greek temples, 
etc. (Proc. Roy. Soc., London, tgor, 
LXVIII, 112-114.) Notes, with plan of 
newly-discovered temple of Selinus in 
Sicily, of observations on two Greek 
(Delos, Delphi) and four Sicilian tem- 
ples, made during April and May, 1900, 
This paper appears also in Nature, Igor, 
LXIII, 492-493. 

Pfitzner(P.) Ueber den Urnen-Friedhof 
bei Beutnitz, Kr, Crossen a. O. (Verh. 
d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., Igoo, 
367-375.) Account, with map and 
many figures in the text, of the rich dis- 
coveries of urns, etc., near the village 
of Beutnitz, 

Piette (E.) Classification et terminolo- 
gie des temps prehistoriques. (Centralbl. 
f. Anthrop., Ethnol, u. Urgesch., Jena, 
1901, VI, 65-68.) <A table showing the 
epochs, ages, periods, etc., of prehis- 
toric Europe, with their chief general 
characteristics. 


Reinecke (P.) Statistik der slavischen 
Funde aus Siid- und Mitteldeutschland. 
(Corrbl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthrop., 
Miinchen, Ig0I, XXXII, 17-20.) Lists, 
with map, the places where graves, em- 
bankments, and other remains of Slavic 
origin have been found in central Fran- 
conia, upper Franconia, upper Palati- 
nate, and Thuringia. A great part of 
these Slavic remains belong to the 
younger period (ca. 1000 A.D.) 


Retzius (G.) Das Gehirn des Mathe- 
matikers, Sonja Kovalevski. (Biol. 
Untersuchg., 1900, N. F., IX, I-16.) 
Detailed description, with 4 plates and a 
portrait, of the brain of Madame Ko- 
valevski, the mathematician, the first 
brain of a woman of mathematical 
talent to be scientifically studied. ‘The 
most noteworthy peculiarities are met 
with in the Lobulus parietalis inferior, 
and the Gyrus supramarginalis is re- 
markably developed. Some interesting 
comparisons suggest themselves be- 
tween the brain of Madame Kovalevski 
and those of Helmholtz and Gyldén 
(the astronomer); the last was studied 
by Retzius in 1898. 

Rozdolski (O.) Galitchki narodni,no- 
veli, (Etnogr. Zbirnik, ‘Tovar. Sev- 
tchenka, Lwéw, 1900, vill, ix + I- 
166.) Contains, with an introduction 


and bibliography (pp. vi-ix) by Dr 
Ivan Franko, the texts of 81 Galician 
by 


folktales collected Joseph Roz- 
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dolski. There is also an index of the 
more important moti/s. 

Rutot (A.) Sur la distribution des in- 
dustries palcolithiques dans les couches 
quaternaires de la Belgique. (Anthro- 
pologie, Paris, 1900, XI, 707-746.) A 
detailed discussion, with 27 figures of 
implements, of the remains of human 
industry (flints, etc.) in the Quaternary 
deposits of Belgium. In the discussion 
of this paper, at the International Con- 
gress of Prehistoric Anthropology and 
Archeology, considerable difference of 
opinion as to the human origin of some 
of these flints (now in the Brussels Mu- 
seum of Natural History) was devel- 
oped. The author of the paper isa 
geologist and is absolutely convinced of 
their genuinely human provenience. 


Sabbe (M.) Eenige Brugsche volks- 
liederen. (Volkskunde, Gent, 
186-193.) Variants and additions 
to tales in the collection of Lootens and 
Feys. The tale /saéelletje here given 
does not occur in that storehouse of 
Bruges folk-narrations. 


Schrijnen (J.) De vogel op den palm- 
paasch. (Ibid., The author 
regards the bird on the Belgian palm- 
paasch, or Easter palm-branch — a 
mingling of heathen and Christian ideas 
—as related to the weather-cock (bird- 
warder against storm, etc.) and the bird 
on the tree of life in the older Teutonic 
mythology. 


Sébillot (P.) Geéographie legendaire 
dun canton. (Rev. d. Trad. pop., 
Paris, r90I, Xvi, 1-6.) The author 


presents a sketch-map of his native 
canton of Matignon, in Brittany, on 
which are indicated sea-grottos (inhab- 
ited by fairies) ; haunted places ; musi- 
cal rocks; submarine castles, vessels, 
forests ; marks and creations of Gar- 
gantua, the saints, etc. ; fairy and other 
fountains and springs ; megalithic mon- 
uments; legendary chapels, crosses, 
places, etc.; haunted castles, and the 
like. In all eighty-eight items are 
shown, the map covering an area of 
20 by 15 kilometers. 


Mégalithes cités par les auteurs an- 
térieurs a ce siécle. (Ibid., 42-45.) 
Notes that fourteen megalithic monu- 
ments are referred to in Ogée’s Dic- 
tionnaire de Bretagne, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1778-80. Other 
early notices of monuments outside 
Brittany are referred to, 
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Ueber Bronze-Nadeln von 
auffalliger Spitzigkeit, u.s. w. (Verh. 
d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., 1900, 
376-381.) Describes, with six figures 
in the text, some very finely pointed 
bronze needles and other remains from 
several places in northeastern Ger- 
many. 


Stiickelberg (E. A.) Notizen aus dem 
Urserenthal. (Schweiz. Archiv f. Volks- 
kunde, Ziirich, 1901, v, 50-60.) Notes 
on facades of houses, fireplaces and 
their inscriptions, wall-ornaments, etc. 
An interesting occurrence in September 
is the marmot hunt.” Ursern valley, 
in the Canton of Uri, gets its name 
from the bear (L. zszs), and, like Or- 
sicres in Valais, served to replenish the 
Koman amphitheaters with their brute 
victims. 

Veretelnik (A.) Rusane i vigotov- 
lyuvane dereva. (Mater. Ukrain.-rusk. 
etnol., Lviv, 1900, 111, 27-32.) ‘Treats, 
with 2 plates containing 16 figures, of 
wood-cutting and lumbering in the 
forests of the Kamenetz district (gov- 
ernment of Podolia) near the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier. The tools are 
figured and the technical terms re- 
corded. 


Vital (A.) Chanzuns popularas ladinas. 
(Ann. d. Soc. Reto-rom., Chur, 1goo, 
XIV, 201-280.) Continued from vols. 
xtand xu. A valuable and interesting 
collection of folksongs from the En- 
gadine. 


Senf (Dr) 


Znatchidki u mogilach mizh 
Veremem i Stretivkoyu i bilya Tripilya. 
(Mater. Ukrain-rusk. etnol., Lviv, 
Ig00, III, I-11.) Gives an account, 
with a plate and 11 figures, of the finds 
made in 1897 in five graves and howr- 
gans near Veremje and three near Tri- 
pille, in the government of Kiev. In 
one of the latter, besides amber and 
bronze ornaments, there was discovered 
what the author considers a statuette of 
a phallic deity, which is figured. 


Walz (J. A.) The folk-lore elements in 
Hauptmann’s Die Versunkene Glocke. 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, Baltimore, 
XVI, 89-105, 130-142.) critical 
analysis, with copious bibliographical 
notes, of the folklore elements in this 
famous ‘fairy play.” The author 
holds that ‘‘the poet is far move in- 
debted to German folk-lore than to all 
the works of literature combined.” 


Zubritzki 


Berthelot (M.) 


Binet (E.) 
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van Werveke (A.) De ontucht in het 


oude Gent. (Volkskunde, Gent, 1g00- 
Ol, XIII, 100-104, 146-150.) Notes on 
libertinage in Ghent in the last four 
centuries. 


Winslow (E.D.) The Lapps of Sweden. 


(Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc., N. Y., 1900, 
XXXII, 430-431.) Brief general ac- 
count. Notes the intrusion of civilized 
races as disturbing the reindeer-hunting 
of natives. 


Zaborowski(M.) Les Portugais d’aprés 


des photographies. (Bull. et Mém, 
Soc, d’ Anthrop, de Paris, 1q00, 5¢ sér., 
I, 231-233.) From a study of 36 por- 
traits of Portuguese the author finds 
confirmation of the conclusions of phys- 
ical anthropology. The Moor-Berber- 
Egyptian element in the Portuguese 
population is clearly noticeable in these 
photographs. 

(M.) Narodnii kalendar, 
(Mater. Ukrain -rusk. etnol., Lviv, 
1900, 111, 33-60.) ‘Treats, with some 
detail, of folk beliefs and customs re- 
lating to the days of the week, festivals 
and holidays of the year, etc. 


AFRICA 


Sur les métaux égyp- 
tiens: Présence du platine parmi les 
caractéres d'une inscription hi¢roglyph- 
ique. (C. KR. d. l’Acad. d. Sci., Paris, 
IQOI, CXXXII, 729-732.) Records the 
discovery of a piece of platinum (the 
first reported from ancient Egypt) as 
part of the silver working on a metal 
plaque from Thebes, dating from about 
the seventh century, B. c. The author 
does not credit the ancient Egyptians 
with any knowledge of the metal and 
its qualities. 


Observations sur les Daho- 
méens, (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. 
de Paris, 1900, 5° sér, 1, 244-253.) 
General ethnographic sketch—manners 
and customs, food, marriage, religion, 
medicine. The section on medicine 
and diseases occupies pages 249-251, 
the names of many native remedies and 
the method of their employment being 
recorded. The Dahomeans in question 


(4 adults, a woman, and a boy) formed 
part of the exhibit from French Da- 
homey at the Paris Exposition. 
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Coutiére (H.) Histoire naturelle de la 
mer Rouge. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, 
1901, 4° sér., XV, 417-426.) Contains 
some remarks on the Danakils, Somal, 
etc. 

Crosby (O. T.) Abyssinia—the country 
and people. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Washington, Igor, XII, 89-102.) Notes 
of travelinigoo. Menelek, the people, 
and their future (absorption by Britain ?) 
are discussed, 


Delafosse(M.) Sur des traces probables 
de civilisation Egyptienne et d’hommes 
de race Blanche a la Cote d’Ivoire. 
(Authropologie, Paris, Ig00, XI, 677- 
690.) The concluding section of his 
study of Egyptian influences on the 
Ivory Coast of West Africa. Ancient 
graves and their contents are described, 
and the author finds proof of Egyptian 
influence in the beads, bronze vases, 
etc., from Guiangoménou, where per- 
haps Egyptians have been buried. He 
also inclines to believe in the existence 
at present of an ethnic island of whites 
somewhere in the midst of the negro 
population of this region. The Egyp- 
tian influence in West Africa has been 
largely exerted indirectly through the 
Houssa. 


Hamilton (F.) Rough notes on native 
tribes of South Africa. (Archzol. Rep. 
Ont., Toronto, 1g00 [1gor], XII, 4o- 
49.) Notes on certain aspects of native 
life and on specimens collected for the 
Provincial Archeological Museum by 
the author in South Africa. The chief 
tribes treated are the Barolongs and 
Basutos. Mr Hamilton remarks that 
the Boers have adopted several things 
from the aborigines,—a method of tan- 
ning, stone hen’s nests, rounded court- 
yards, etc. The kraals of the Basutos 
seem to be situated at some distance 
from water, a hygienic precaution, 
perhaps. The author notes also ‘‘the 
cleanliness of the Basuto and Barolong 
huts and kraals, so far as I observed 
them.” 


Hartland (E. S.) Presidential address. 
(Folk-Lore, London, 1gor, Xl, 15-40.) 
The chief part is devoted to the con- 
sideration of South African (Zulu, 
Bechuana, etc.) primitive religion. The 
Morimo of the Bechuana, Mr Hart- 
land is inclined to look upon ‘‘ not as a 


once supreme deity fading away, but as 
a god in process of becoming.” Of the 
Zulu figure the same may be said: 


77lo [in Baronga] or 
thus, like the Ava? of the Masai, like 
the Malagasy dAndria-manitra, like the 
Siouan wakanda, is found to be theo- 
plasm, god-stuff, not a god fully formed 
and finally evolved. It is a god, or 
gods, in the making, not a god with one 
foot in the grave.” The worship of the 
dead among the Zulus, the author thinks 
‘‘is not in any sense of the word a 
primitive institution,”’ nor are the Zulus 
themselves really a primitive people. 
The only branches of the Bantu race 
among whom ‘‘no certain traces of 
totemism and but few of mother-right 
are found,” are the Amazulu and cer- 
tain allied tribes, the most advanced of 
all the Bantu stock. Among the 
Bechuana ‘‘ very substantial remnants 
of totemism”’ are found, also traces of 
mother-right. According to Mr Hart- 
land the development of the patriarchal 
system is what has caused ancestor- 
worship to supplant totemism. The 
address contains also brief references to 
recent deaths of folklorists, criticisms 
of Mr Marett’s paper, and an appeal 
for the organized study of South African 
folk-lore. 


Rodes (J.) Une colonne au Soudan. 


(Nouv. Rev., Paris, 1901, N. $., X, 
134-141.) Contains some references to 
Babemba of Sikass and his people. 


Schurtz(H.) Zaubermittel der Evheer. 


(Internat. Archiv f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 
IgOI, XIV, 1-15.) Describes in detail 
with 4 plates (41 figures) the collection of 
materia magica in the Bremen City 
Museum from the Ewe of the Slave 
Coast of West Africa. This collection, 
due to C. Spiess, a German missionary 
in the region concerned, embraces 
priests’ tablets, seats, amulets, axes, 
staffs, fetish-women’s bags, bracelets, 
human figures of wood, idols, rings, etc. 
As far as possible the native names of 
the objects and their meanings are 
given, Perhaps the most interesting of 
all are the numerous and multiform 
magic knots. The author notes the 
véle of compression, knotting together, 
etc., in primitive ‘‘ magic.” 


Schweinfurth (G.) Einige von der 


freien Natur Siidwest-Afrika’s dem 
Naturmenschen dargebotene vegetabil- 
ische Nahrungsmittel. (Verh. d. Ber- 
liner Ges, f. Anthrop., 1900, 354-359.) 
Account of specimens of bulbs, roots, 
fruits, etc., collected in 1898 by Major 
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Schweinfurth— Continued. homogeneity of the prehistoric Egyp- 


von Wissmann in the Otschitno district 
of German Southwestern Africa, east of 
Grootfontein, and known to be used as 
food by the Bushmen of the country. 
Among the chief food-plants here noted 
are: Omunguntil (a species of Cap- 
paride), otjimakd (a species of Bau- 
hinia), the wild watermelon, several 
berries and bulbous roots, which are 
roasted or dried. 


Staudinger (P.) Rothfarbung der 
Schidel und des Kérpers in Africa. 
(Ibid., 347.) Notes the occurrence of 
coloring the skull red in the Niger- 
Beniie region. 


Wiese (C.) Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Zulu im Norden des Zambesi, nament- 
lich der Angoni. (Ztschr. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1g00, XXXII, 181-201.) The 
author claims to be the only European 
of long residence among the Angoni, 
whose chief is Mpesene. After a brief 
historical sketch of the tribe, notes 
about language, government, marriage 
and the position of women, death and 
burial, clothing, ornament, war and 
kindred matters, religion, ceremonial, 
and some minor habits and customs are 
given. The Angoni speak two different 
languages, the Angoni proper (a Zulu 
dialect), the national, literary speech, 
and the Senga, which, although the 
tongue of the Senga, a people partly 
subjected by the Angoni, is also the 
common speech of the latter. Of the 
national songs of the Angoni the author 
tells us, *‘they are very harmonic and 
remind one of English hymns.” The 
share his donkey took in mourning 
at a funeral is evidence of the xa/veté of 
these people (p. 193). ‘The direction of 
a new dwelling-place for the tribe is 
determined from the way in which a 
cow, one of whose hindquarters has been 
amputated, seeks to go. The Angoni 
never eat fish, and are very loth to cross 
large streams. Another striking custom 
among them is that parents kiss their 
children on both cheeks, something rare 
in native Africa. 

Zaborowski (M.) De Jl’origine des 
anciens Egyptiens, (Bull. et. Mém. 
Soc. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1g00, 5° sér., 
I, 212-221.) General discussion of the 
question of Egyptian origins, with 


special reference to the publications of 
Sergi, Chantre, De Morgan, etc. M. 
Zaborowski no longer holds to the 


(M.) 


Basset (R.) 


—— Contes et légendes Arabes. 


Belck (W.) 


Casanowicz (I. M.) 


Carus (P.) 


tians. He continues, on the other hand, 
to advocate the African origin in gen- 
eral of the civilization of the Nile. 


ASIA 


Adler (C.) and Casanowicz (J. M.) 


Descriptive catalogue of a collection of 
objects of Jewish ceremonial deposited 
in the U. S. National Museum by 
Hadji Ephraim Benguiat. (Rep. U.S. 
Nat. Mus., 1899 [1901], 539-561.) 
This interesting and well-illustrated 
(there are 36 good plates) catalogue 
enumerates descriptively 62 objects and 
articles of a ceremonial sort,—objects 
used in the synagogue-service, at prayer, 
on festal occasions (Sabbath, passover, 
etc.) at the Jewish home, on special 
uccasions ; miscellaneous objects 
(medals, etc.) ; objects (chiefly textile) 
illustrative of Biblical narratives. 
Zhite na viru u Sibirskich sel- 
yan. (Mater. Ukrain.-rusk. etnol., Lviv, 
1900, IIIf, 61-69.) Discusses the rela- 
tive freedom in sexual relations among 
the. Siberian peasantry, where the 
‘union libre” (74 per cent. of all fam- 
ilies) is adopted to avoid the expenses 
incident upon marriage. The absence 
of ancient traditions and the weakness 
of social and legal restraints favor this. 
The proportion of these unions varies 
from 3 to 17 per 100 families. 


Le marchand et le génie. 
(Rev. d. Trad. pop., Paris, 1g01, XVI, 
28-35.) A critico-bibliographical study 
of the first tale of the Arabian Nights. 
The tale, the author thinks, was edited 
about the fifth century of the Hegira, if 
internal evidences are to be relied on. 


(Ibid., 
37-40.) Eight brief tales with refer- 
ences to literature. 

Ueber die Keil-Inschriften 
in der Tigris-Quellgrotte und tiber ei- 
nige andere Ergebnisse der armenischen 
Expedition. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthrop., I1g00, 443-448.) Explana- 
tory notes on cuneiform inscriptions, 
with translations of some of them, in 
which the author differs in several points 
from Dr Lehmann, 


See Adler (C.) 


The fairy-tale element in the 
(Monist, Chicago, Igo1, XI, 
Treats of Babylonian cos 


Bible. 
405-447.) 
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Carus— Continued, 
mogony, the Marduk myth, Yahveh 
and the Dragon, the two creation 
stories,—survivals in the Hebrew Bible 
of pristine paganism, the mingling in 
the Book of Genesis of two religions, 
paganism and monotheism. 


de Cock (A.) De Arabische Nachtver- 
tellingen. (Volkskunde, Gent, Igoo- 
1901, XIII, 172-182.) First part of a 
critico- bibliographical discussion of 
general character, suggested by the 
publication of the Krebbers-Stamperius 
Arabian Nights for Dutch youth, 


Duhousset (Co/.) Les supplices en 
Perse. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. 
de Paris, 1900, 5° sé€r., I, 202-206.)t 
General discussion, partly historical, of 
punishment in Persia. The extreme 
cruelty and savagery of punishment 
under the Persian kings and shahs are 
noted. Recently, however, some prog- 
ress toward real civilization in these 
matters has been made. 


d’Enjoy (P.) Le systéme des poids et 
mesures Annamites. (Ibid., 1go-210.) 
After brief genera] introduction, author 
takes up in detail measures of length, 
itinerary measures, measures of surface, 
land-measures, measures of capacity, 
weights, and money. Explanations of 
the Annamite names are given. Ac- 
cording to the author, the Annamite 
system (based on 10) is derived from 
Chinese, and traces of Occidental influ- 
ences are clearly discernible. In cer- 
tain parts of Annam and Cambodia 
Malay influences can be detected in the 
system of weights and measures. At 
present, too, French influence is mak- 
ing itself felt, for the five-franc piece 
or dollar of commerce has ‘‘ filled a 
void,” and is now incorporated into 
the Annamite system. 


Gunkel (H.) The legends of Genesis. 
(Open Court, Chicago, 1901, XV, 201- 
283.) A general account of the poetical, 
etiological, ethnological, etymological, 
ceremonial, and geological legends in 
the book of Genesis, their significance, 
scope, etc. 


Hartenberg (P.) Psychologie chinoise. 
(Rev. d. Psychol. Clin. et thérap., 
Paris, 1901, V, 97-102.) Resumé, with 
critical comments, of the article of Dr 
Matignon in the Revue Scientifique, 
4° sér.,, XV, 202-204. 


Hopkins (W.) The ocean in Sanskrit 


epic poetry. (Amer. Journ. Philol., 
Baltimore, 1g00, XXI, 378-386.) Dis- 
cussion of ocean words” in the Ram- 
ayana and the Mahabharata. 


Johansson (K. F.) Om de nyaste upp- 


tickterna i Armenien, (Ymer, Stock- 
holm, 1900, XX, 347-375.) A general 
account of the most recent discoveries 
in Armenia, especially those of Belck 
and Lehmann, 1891-99. 


Karutz (R.) Ueber einen zusammen- 


gesetzten Bogen der Baschkiren. 
(Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., 
1g00, 365-367.) Brief description, with 
figure, of a composite bow left behind 
in 1813-14 by a troop of Bashkirs in 
Liibeck, and now in the ethnographic 
museum of that city. 


Kingsmill (T. W.) Gothic vestiges in 


central Asia. (Nature, London, 1gor, 
LXIM, 608-609.) Author believes he 
has identified as Gothic certain tribes 
or peoples of central Asia mentioned 
in Chinese annals and by medieval 
geographers. 


Laurent (E.) Les divers modes de 


sépulture dans l’Inde. (Rev. Scientif., 
Paris, Ig01, 4° série, XV, 403-404.) A 
brief account, from personal observa- 
tion, of 2¢mtolla, or burial by cremation 
at Calcutta, and of the Parsee ‘* towers 
of silence” at Bombay. 


Lehmann (C. F.) Ueber die Ergebnisse 


der von Dr W. Belck und Dr C. F. 
Lehmann 1893-1899 ausgefiihrten 
Forschungsreise in Armenien. (Verh. 
d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., 1900, 430- 
438.) A résumé, with comments of 
some portions of the report of the ex- 
pedition published in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Sciences. Transliterations of some of 
the texts with interpretations of proper 
names, etc., are given. 


Patrick (Mary M.) The ethics of the 


Koran. (Internat. Journ. of Ethics, 
Phila., 1901, XI, 321-328.) The anthor 
notes the lack of imagination in the 
Koran, its decidedly democratic ten- 
dencies, and its freedom from the now 
common doctrine of fatalism. Its 
power (past and present) is attributed 
to *‘ the simplicity of the categorical im- 
perative, the justice displayed in the 
details of the law, and the despotic 
character of the religion.” 
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Pitard (E.) A propos de la polyandrie 
chez les Thibetains. (Bull. de la Soc. 
Neuchateloise de Géographie, 1900, 
XH, 302 ff.) According to the author 
Tibetan polyandry is due to a peculiar 
theory of the family, not to lack of 
women or a desire to restrict the popu- 
lation. Like everything else, the wife 
taken by the eldest brother (the pro- 
prietor far excellence) is the common 
property of the family, inheritably by 
his brothers in succession, Women 
are part of the household inventory and 
their position and treatment suffer cor- 
respondingly. Occasionally polygamy 
occurs. Not a few women in Tibet 
never marry at all, but enter the clois- 
ters or become prostitutes. Legally, 
the children of the Tibetan family are 
the elder brother’s. 


Regnault (F.) Des statuettes en terre 


cuite provenant de Pondichery. (Bull. 
et Mem. Soc. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 
1goo, 5° sér. 1, 180-181.) Brief de- 


scription of rude terra-cotta statuettes, 
representing men engaged in various 
occupations, a blacksmith and a potter 
especially, 


de Rosny (L.) Le nirvana. (Humanité 
Nouvelle, Paris, Ig01, V, 103-119.) 
After protesting against the effort to tie 
religion up to etymology, the author 
argues that the interpretation of #/rvdna 
as ‘*‘ nothing ” is absolutely ** incompat- 
ible with the ensemble of Buddhistic 
doctrine.” The Tibetan, Mongol, Chi- 
nese, Siamese, Burman, Japanese 
translations of ?7vdéna are discussed, 
and the thesis indicated emphasized by 
their real signification Not only does 
nirvdéna not mean “nothing” in the 
foreign Buddhistic lands, but there is 
evidence to prove, in the country where 
this religion had its birth, ‘* nothing” 
is the later, non-original interpreta- 
tion of the term. 


Simpson (H. G.) The music of the 
Bible. (Method. Rev., N. Y., 1g0I, Vv 
ser., XVII, 359-373.) A brief general 
account of musical instruments, vocal 
music, musical education among the 
ancient Hebrews. The author thinks 
their music was borrowed from the 
Egyptians. 

Virchow (H.) Das Knie japanischer 


Hocker. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthrop., 1900, 385-396.) Detailed 


anatomical account of the examination 
of the knees of two Japanese who 
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‘*squat ’”’ (a woman of 29 and another 
of 60 years of age). The carefui in- 
vestigations of the author failed to re- 
veal diagnostic evidences of *‘squatting” 
(Aocken), or anything absolutely typical. 


Walker (G. W.) Primitive industrial 
civilization of China. (Chautauquan, 
Meadville, Pa., Ig01, XXIII, 126-132.) 
Very popular illustrated article. 


Zaborowski (M.) Appareil phallique 
des cérémonies du mariage au Laos. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1900, 5° sér., 1, 242-243.) Brief 
note concerning a toy figurine made to 
imitate the act of cdition. These toys 
are common in Laos. : 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLy- 
NESIA 


v. Biilow (W.) Die Samoaner in der 
heidnischen Zeit. (Internat. Archiv, 
f. Ethnogr., Leiden, rgor, XIV, 23-26.) 
A critical review of recent missionary 
literature relating to early Samoan be- 
liefs, customs, etc. 


Haeckel(E.) Aus Insulinde. Malayische 
Reisebriefe. (Dtsche. Rundschau, 
Berlin, 1901, XXVII, 236-267.) Con- 
tains some notes on the Javanese of 
the Preang district. 


Hiller (C. H.) The hill tribes of Bor- 
neo, (Harper’s Monthly, N. Y., 1go1, 
CH, 935-944.) Popular illustrated arti- 
cle relating to Ibans, Kyans, ete. 


Kohlbriigge (J. H. F.) Anthropolo- 
gische Beobachtungen aus dem Malay- 
ischen Archipel. (Verh. d. Berliner 
Ges. f. Anthrop, tg00, 396-401.) Gen- 
eral notes of the physical characteristics 
of the Malays and ‘* Indonesians” (as 
contrasted and compared with each 
other and with Europeans), based on 
the author’s observations during seven 
years’ residence in the East Indies. Dr 
Kohlbriigge thinks the Malays and In- 
donesians (or ‘‘ primitive Malays”) are 
closely related — the former are nearer 
the Chinese, the latter nearer the Poly- 
nesians. ‘The maize-eating peoples of 
the archipelago have a_body-weight 
nearer that of the European than have 
the rice-eating peoples. In_ stature 
these races of the archipelago do not 
exhibit noteworthy divergencies. Gi- 
ants and dwarfs are alike rare, while 
the excessive infant mortality weeds out 
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Kohlbriigge—Conrtinued, 

Perhaps the most re- 
markable thing about these races, as 
compared with Europeans, is the 
greater elasticity of the bodily members, 
joints, muscles, etc.—an_ elasticity 
which, since it characterizes also whites 
whose childhood has been passed in the 
tropics, the author attributes to climate. 
‘* Tailed men” Dr Kohibriigge sought 
in vain. Aside from malaria, residence 
in the Malay archipelago is not disad- 
vantageous to the children of whites, 
but pure whites who perform manual 
labor are still too few to settle the 
question of colonization. x passant 
the author expresses the opinion that 
the ‘‘animal Sage” has had its origin 
in the ‘‘seelischen Ausdruck ” of the 
eye of animals. This interesting paper 
concludes with some notes on the an- 
thropoids of the region. 


Schnee (Dv) 


the abnormals. 


Einiges iiher Sitten und 
Gebriuche der Eingebornen Neu- 
Guineas. (Ibid., 413-416.) Treats of 
birth, puberty, marriage, food, death, 
sorcery, etc. Bestial céitus and 
coitus sub mamma ab latere are re- 
ported, likewise an obscene dance. 
The feeling of modesty in the women 
is noted, 


Sierich (O.) Samoanische Marchen. 
(Internat. Archiv. f. Ethnographie, 
Leiden, 1901, XIv, 15-23.) This sec- 
tion of Dr Sierich’s memoir contains 
the Samoan text, with German transla- 
tion and explanatory notes, of the tales 
of ‘‘ The two Sisters,” and the ‘' Can- 
nibal deceived.” In the first the ex- 
tensible heaven-tree appears, in the 
second the cannibal ‘‘ wishes” obsta- 
cles to impede the fleeing youths. 


AMERICA 


Bell (R.) Legends of the Slavey Indi- 
ans of the Mackenzie river. (Journ. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, Igo01, XIV, 
26-29.) English text of myths of 
‘“‘The Long Winter” and The 
Guardian of the Copper Mine,” from 
the Slave or Slavey Indians, an Atha- 
pascan tribe. The first is a variant of 
the ‘* weather-kept-in-a-bag”” myth, — 
here the bear is heat-keeper, and the 
rest of the animals circumvent her, and 
so put an end to the long, cold winter 
by letting loose the heat. But the 


flood occasioned by the rapidly melting 
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snow would have depopulated the earth 
had not a great fish-like creature drunk 
itup. In the second legend a woman 
escaping from captivity among the 
Inuits discovers copper on her way 
home, leads her people to the place 
afterward, is insulted by some of them, 
sits down on the ground and in forty 
years time had sunk out of sight, bury- 
ing the mine on which she sat. 


Primitive art. (Archzol. 
Rep. Ont., Toronto, [rgo1], XI, 
11-24.) ‘Treats briefly of art in general, 
the human form in art (children’s draw- 
ings), the human face in clay, stone 
pipes, pottery, bone. The author holds 
that ‘* primitive man was only deficient 
—not absolutely defective in—original- 
ity.”’ The difference between civilized 
and primitive peoples generally is that 
‘‘among the former there is an enor- 
mously greater tendency to adopt, to 
adapt, to asssimilate, and to originate.” 
Even in Peru and Mexico this progres- 
sive power was limited. In respect to 
the parallel between the child and the 
savage in art, Mr Boyle observes that 
‘whether we say that the savage is buta 
child, or the child a mere savage, is 
quite immaterial.’ Another interest- 
ing fact noted is the greater success the 
Indian has had with the human face in 
clay,—with the human body he did 
not do so well. There is a good deal 
of truth in the author’s remark ‘‘as 
with the child, the head is everything 
in primitive art, and, as with the child, 
there is no attempt at portraiture.” 
These ‘‘ notes” are illustrated by 31 
figures, of which 13 are reproductions 
of drawings by children in Toronto 
kindergartens. 


Arte de la lengua 
Mexicana. (An. d. Mus. Nac, Mex- 
ico, 1901, Gramat., II, 93-108.) Con- 
tinuation (the first part was published 
in the Anales for 1885) of the Mexican 
grammar of Fr. José de Carranza. 
Chapters 1v-v of Book 11 deal with the 
plurals of reverential nouns, and Book 
Ill begins with the conjugation of the 
verb ¢/atoa, ‘‘to speak.” Carranza’s 
Arte is No. 612 in Pilling’s Proof 
Sheets, and contains six books. 

Manuscrito antiguo mexi- 
cano, inédito. (An. d. Mus. Nac., 
Mexico, 1901, VII, 115-128.) The 
first part (chaps. I-v) of an unpub- 
lished Mexican manuscript from the 
collection of Sefior Chavero. The 
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Chavero— Continued, 
Spanish translation of the first three 
chapters is given in parallel columns, 
and a few footnotes are added. The 
translation and notes are the work of 
Padre Aquiles Gerste. The manu- 
script, which relates to the Toltec and 
Chichimec rule of Texcuco, is of con- 
siderable historical value, and contains 
many words not in Molina or Siméon. 


Dorsey (G. A.) The Shoshonean game 
of na-wa-ta-pi. (Journ. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, Boston, Ig01, XIV, 24-25.) De- 
scribes, with 2 plates showing the balls 
used, a juggling game in use among 
the women of the Shoshoni of Wyo- 
ming. The balls are of clay or cut 
from gypsum. Among these Indians 
‘* contests of skill with these balls are 
occasions of considerable betting among 
the women, stakes of importance often 
being wagered.” ball-juggling 
game is found also among the Ban- 
nock, Ute, and Paiute, and probably 
other Shoshonean tribes, but ‘* its 
presence among tribes of other stocks 
has not yet been noted.” Dr Dorsey’s 
observations were made in I[g00, 


Forstemann (E.) Drei Maya-liero- 
glyphen. (Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
1900, XXXII, 215-221.) Discusses the 
occurrence and significance of the hiero- 
glyphs for ‘lucky day,” unlucky 
day,” and ‘‘ fasting.”” The hieroglyph 
for ‘‘lucky day” the author connects 
with the sign for the day oc and with 
the dog (as the ‘* good or lucky animal”), 
the hieroglyph for *‘ unlucky day ” with 
the day-sign mez, and the eagle, a bird 
of evil or ill-omen. 


Harris (W. R.) The flint workers: a 
forgotten people. (Archzol. Rep. Ont., 
Toronto, 1900 [tgot], XI, 25-36.) A 
general and historical account of the 
Jroquoian ‘* Neutrals” or Attiwanda- 
rons, whose territory, in the early years 
of the seventeenth century, *‘ stretched 
from the Genesee river to the Detroit.” 
These people had easy access to sup- 
plies of flint, controlling the chert beds 
in the region of Pt Abino on the Erie 
shore, whence their name of ‘* Flint 
people,” and their role of ‘* Neutrals,” 
since they furnished arms to both Huron 
and Iroquois proper; at least, this is 
the author’s contention. The so-called 
Southwold earthworks,” near Port 


Stanley, ** probably the best ruins of an 
Indian palisaded village to be found in 
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western Canada,” are attributed 


these Indians. 


Hough (W.) An early West Virginia 
pottery. (Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus,, 
Washington, 1899 [1901], 511-52r,) 
Describes, with 16 plates, specimens 
(now in the Museum) of the product of 
the old Thompson Pottery at Morgan- 
town. 


Hunter (A. F.) Bibliography of the 
archeology of Ontario. (Archxol. Rep. 
Ont., Toronto, 1g00 [1gor], X11, 50- 
62.) Some 105 titles of books, articles, 
newspaper items, etc, with résumés, 
comments, etc. 


Koettlitz (R.) 
a trip up the lower Amazon. 


to 


From Para to Manaos: 
(Scott. 


Geogr. Mag., Edinb., 1901, XVII, 11- 
30.) Contains brief notes on natives, 


rubber-manufacture, etc. 
Kunert (A.) 


Riograndenser Palaolithen. 
(Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., 
1yoo, 348-352.) A general account of 
the ‘‘ paleolithic” implement finds at 
the Morro do diabo on the Forromecco 
in the Rio Grande region of Brazil. 
The age of these paleoliths the author 
estimates as more than 2700 years. 


Lamotte (A. V.) The Californian In- 
dian. (Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
cisco, Ig0I, XXXVII, 831-837.) A 
popular illustrated account of the In- 
dians of California in the past. Houses, 
industries and arts, food, dances, 
legends, etc., are touched upon. 


Mason (O. T.) A primitive frame for 
weaving narrow fabrics. (Rep. U.5. 
Nat. Mus., 1899 [1go0r], 485-510.) 
Discusses, with g plates and 1g figures 
in the text, the ‘* heddle” frame among 
the Algonquian tribes, the Pueblo In- 
dians, the Finns, the Germans, the 
Italians, the New Englanders (of 
Aryan descent), etc.,—a device used 
in weaving belts, garters, and similar 
fabrics. Professor Mason concludes 
that the heddle frame has its home in 
Europe or southwestern Asia, and that 
it was introduced among the Algonquian 
and Pueblo tribes since the Columbian 
discovery. This is a very interesting 
paper. 


—— Pointed bark canoes of the Kutenai 
andthe Amur. (Ibid., 523-537) ‘This 
brief paper (with 4 plates and 6 text 
illustrations) treats of the peculiar pine- 
bark canoe (pointed at both ends below 
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Mason— Continued, 
water) of the Lower Kootenay Indians, 
and its analogues among the neighbor- 
ing Salishan tribes and the Giliak of 
the river Amur in Siberia and other 


tribes of that region. Incorporated in 
the paper are notes on the Kootenay 
canoe by Meriden S. Hill. To the 
references given should be added the ac- 
count of the Kootenay canoe in the Re- 
port of the British Association for 1892. 


Matthews (W.) Navaho night chant. 
(Journ. Amer, Folk-Lore, Boston, 
XIV, 12-19.) Describes (with 2 plates) 
in detail the longest and most import- 
ant ceremony of the Night Chant of 
the Navaho Indians. Characters, dress, 
dances, etc., are treated of, and speci- 
mens of the songs given. An interest- 
ing point in these ceremonies is the 
action of the women and the so-calied 
hermaphrodites, who sometimes take 
the place of small men and youths. 
The ** clown,” who relieves with buf- 
foonery the long monotony of the night's 
performance, is a notable character, 
The male personators of female divini- 
ties sing in falsetto, and the women 
who act male parts do some in female 
costume. Although the words and 
syllables of the songs are mostly mean- 
ingless, ‘* many of them are all-import- 
ant and must not be changed or 
omitted,” 


The treatment of ailing gods. (Ibid., 
20-23.) This brief rite-myth tells, in 
the words of a shaman, ‘‘ how a couple 
of the greatest divinities [the war-gods 
Nayénézgani and To‘badzistsini] of 
the Navaho pantheon were taken ill, 
and how they were successfully treated 
by a minor divinity [the fire-god, Hast- 
sezini]” for the war disease. The 
motif of the myth is the belief enter- 
tained by the Indians in the old day 
that ‘tone who killed an enemy by 
striking in the chest would get disease 
in the chest ; one who killed his enemy 
by striking on the head would get dis- 
ease of the head ; and one who killed 
by wounding in the abdomen would get 
disease of that part.” Such was ‘‘ war 
disease.” The cure” is given with 
some detail. The myth ends with the 
saying, ‘‘ as was done to the gods then, 
so would we do today, if one among 
us got the war disease.” 


Parker (WW. 7.) The muskee-kee win- 


ni-nee, (Open Court, Chicago, rgor, 
XV, 289-300.) This illustrated article 
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deals in general terms with ‘‘ the ‘ medi- 
cine man’ among the North American 
Indians,”—the author had the honor of 
‘*orand-medicine’’ conferred on him 
by the Ojibwa of White Earth reserva- 
tion in 1879. 


Price (Sadie F.) Kentucky folk-lore. 
(Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1901, 
XIV, 30-38.) Enumerates many items 
of folk-lore from southern Kentucky— 
weather proverbs, folk-medicine, negro 
superstitions, love, luck, household 
‘‘ signs,” agriculture, etc., are treated. 
According to the author the remedy of 
ridding a house of rats by ‘* writing” 
to them ‘‘is so generally believed in 
one section of the state (and that, too, 
in quite an enlightened section), that it 
was the cause of a bitter neighborhood 
feud.” 


Prowe (H.) Altindianische Medicin 
der Quiché, Guatemala. (Verh. d. 
Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., 1900, 352- 
354.) A résumé of the information in 
certain parts of the Popul Vuh (text of 
Brasseur de Bourbourg). According to 
Dr Prowe pages 72-74 form ‘a brief 
pathology.” The Quiche of today 
seem not to know some of the names 
of diseases and of remedies mentioned 
in Brasseur de Bourbourg. The author 
credits the ancient Quiché with a 
knowledge of hypnotism and notes the 
fact that among these Indians today 
hysteria is very common, 


Robelo (C. A.) Anahuac. (Bol. del. 
Inst. Cient. y Lit, ‘* Porfirio Diaz,” 
Toluca, 1901, 1V, 2-7.) Discussion of 
the etymology of Avahuac, the Aztec 
name of the lake-region in the valley of 
Mexico. The author decides in favor 
of the derivation from aé/, *‘ water,” 
and mahuac, surrounded,” the literal 
meaning of Avahuac being, therefore, 
‘* water round about,” or ‘‘ surrounded 
by water.” 


Rundall (W. H.) A curious musical in- 
strument. (Musical ‘Times, I.ondon, 
IgOI, XLII, 310-312.) An illustrated 
account of the ‘* piano Zapotecano,” or 
marimba in use among the Indians of 
Guatemala. ‘The author notes that the 
substitution by white experimenters of 
metal for wooden plates has not been a 
success so far as tone is concerned. 


Sargent(D.A.) The height and weight 


of Cuban teachers. (Pop. Sci. Mo., 
N. Y., 1901, LVI, 480-492.) Dis- 
cusses, with tables and charts, the 
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by the ancient Mexicans in the manu- 


Urbina (M.) 


height, weight, etc., of 973 Cuban 
school-teachers observed at the Harvard 
Summer School, 1900 (women 494, men 
473). Theages of those examined were 
from 13 to 64 years. In physical de- 
velopment the Cubans compare un- 
favorably with American students. The 
women have some advantages over the 
men. Conditions of the Cuban envir- 
onment and national customs count for 
something in explanation of the unde- 
veloped physique of the Cubans, 


Seip (Elisabeth C.) Witch-finding in 
western Maryland. (Journ. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, Boston, XIV, 39-44.) 
An interesting account of the surviving 
belief in witchcraft and its expression 
in Frederick county, etc. The popu- 
lation concerned are ** descendants of 
Germans who settled in Frederick 
county about the middle of the last 
century” who are still ‘‘ remarkably 
homogeneous.” 


Los Amates de Hernandez 


6 higueras mexicanas. (An. d. Mus 


Nac., Mexico, Ig0I, VIII, 97-TI4.) 
The concluding portion of a discussion 
of the amazes or trees and plants used 


Wintemberg (W. J.) 


facture of paper, etc., as recorded in 
Hernandez, with references to other 
authorities. In all 37 species are de. 
scribed,—figs, mulberry, Desmodium, 
Cordia, Ehretia, Rivina, Epidendrum, 
Dendrobium, etc. The native names 
are given, and, where known, their 
etymology. 


Indian village 
sites in the counties of Oxford and 
Waterloo, Ontario. (Archeol. Rep, 
Ont., Toronto, 1g00 [1got], 37- 
40.) Brief account of  village-sites 
belonging to the ‘* Neutrals,” or Atti- 
wandarons, and of others (‘* invariably 
located near large streams or small 
lakes" — the Neutral” sites being 
located near springs or small rivulets) 
attributed to a pre-** Neutral”’ people. 
The sites of these two sorts differ in 
various ways as to the nature and loca- 
tion of the remains found in connection 
with them. ‘The author suggests that 
the much-discussed ‘‘ bird amulets” 
may belong to the pre-‘* Neutral” peo- 
ple. A brief list is also given of shells 
found on these village sites. and the 
comparatively limited use made of them 
is noted. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A Maine Indian Ceremony in 1605.—The principal portion of 
the following account of one of the earliest native dances witnessed by 
a white man on the North American coast has been well known for a 
long time. It was printed in Rosier’s 7rve Relation of Captain George 
Waymouth’s voyage to Monhegan and the adjoining Maine coast, in 
1605, and has been reprinted by the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the Gorges Society, and at least twice separately. I am not aware, 
however, that attention has before been called to the very interesting 
additions to the description which appear in the version printed by 
Samuel Purchas in his Pe/grimes in 1625, volume Iv, p. 1662. 

Waymouth came to anchor under Monhegan on Whitsun-eve, May 
18th, 1605, and on the following day sailed across to one of the islands 
nearer the shore, at the entrance to St George’s river. There he made 
his headquarters for several weeks, exploring the river and the neigh- 
boring country. The ship was visited by numbers of the natives, prob- 
ably coming from the settlement at Pemaquid, a few miles to the 
west. It was probably in the evening of June rst that two of the 
Indians agreed to spend the night on board the ship, on condition 
that one of the white men should sleep with the other natives on shore. 
Owen Griffin, a young man who had agreed to remain in America 
when the ship returned to England, if it seemed advisable to maintain 
the claim to a place for a settlement by leaving some one there, con- 
sented to act as hostage with the Indians. Rosier’s account of his 
experiences, as printed by Purchas, reads : 

Griffin which lay on Shoare, reported unto me their manner, and 
(as I may tearme them) the Ceremonies of their Idolatry, which they 
performe thus. One among them (the eldest of the company as he 
iudged) riseth right up, the rest sitting still, and sodainely cryed, Bows, 
[Baugh in the 1605 version] waugh ; then the women fall downe, and 
lye upon the ground, and the men altogether answering the same, fall 
astamping round about with both feete as hard as they can, making the 
ground shake, with sundry loud outcries, and change of voyce and 
sound ; many take the fire stickes and thrust them into the earth, and 
then rest silent a while, of a sudden beginning as before, they looke 
round about, as though they expected the comming of something (as 
hee verily supposed) and continue stamping till the yonger sort fetch 
from the Shoare Stones, of which every man take one, and first beate 
upon them with the fire sticks, then with the Stones beate the ground 
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with all their strength : and in this sort (as he reported) they continued 
aboue two houres. In the time of their Pauose, [pow-wows ? ] our 
watch aboord [the ship] were singing, and they signed to him to doe 
so, which he did, looking and lifting up his hands to heaven: then 
they pointed to the Moone, as if they imagined hee worshipped that, 
which when he with signes denied, they pointed to the Sunne rising, 
which he likewise disliked, lifting up his hands againe, then they looked 
about, as though they would see what Starre it might bee, laughing one 
to another. After this ended, they which have wives take them apart, 
and withdraw themselves severally into the wood all night. 
GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Skeleton in Armor.—In the last number of the Anthropologist I 
noticed a reference to the ‘‘ Skeleton in Armor.” In this note it is im- 
plied that soon after Longfellow visited the Fall River Museum and 
saw the skeleton, which was the subject of his poem, that museum was 
burned and all its contents were destroyed. ‘This would lead one to 
suppose that the so-called “armor” was destroyed in this fire, whereas 
while the skeleton was destroyed, the “armor,” at least in part, had 
already found its way to the Museum of Copenhagen where it had been 
sent by Dr Jerome V. C. Smith. 

This “armor” consisted of a piece of brass similar to the copper 
breast-ornaments which have often been found in Indian graves, and a 
belt or breast-ornament made of tubes of brass which were strung so as 
to be united side by side, as indicated by Mrs Julia Ward Howe in her 
letter published in this journal. Two of these brass tubes were given 
to the Peabody Museum by the late Dr Samuel Kneeland in 1887. A 
reference to these tubes will be found on page 543 of volume 11 of the 
Peabody Museum eforts, with quite a full description, by Dr Knee- 
land, of the specimens in the Copenhagen Museum, and a statement 
that one of the tubes was analyzed and shown to be brass. 

To an American archeologist the finding of brass tubes is evidence 
of an Indian burial since contact with the whites; whereas similar 
tubes made by hammering out pieces of native copper are common in 
older Indian graves in many parts of the country. It will also be re- 
called that arrowheads made of brass were found in the grave with the 
skeleton at Fall River. Similar brass arrowheads have been found in 
other Indian burial places in Massachusetts and New York, to my 
personal knowledge. 

Although we have not the Fall River skeleton for study, we can by 
inference feel confident that it was that of an Indian. I have several 
times found whole brass kettles as well as ornaments made from pieces 
of brass in Indian graves in Massachusetts and New York. Brass has 
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the same archeological value as glass beads and pieces of looking-glass, 
pewter pots, and iron implements, and simply indicates that the burial 
was after white contact. F, W. Purnam. 


Robert Grant Haliburton.—Robert Grant Haliburton, M.A., 
Q.C., D.C.L., was born at Windsor, Nova Scotia, June 3, 1831, and 
died at Pass Christian, Miss., March 14, 1901. He was the elder son of 
the Honorable Thomas Chandler Haliburton, the well-known jurist, 
writer, and member of Parliament, whose “Sam Slick” papers justly 
earned him the title of “ father of American humor.” 

Following in the footsteps of his father, the son graduated from 
King’s College, Windsor, with high honors. Within a year thereafter 
he was called to the provincial bar, where his exceptional ability soon 
became apparent. Removing to Ottawa shortly after, he established 
there an extensive practice. Amongst his most important legal suc- 
cesses were the settlement of the Prince Edward Island land disputes 
in 1860, and the determination of the legal status of fugitive slaves in 
Canada. Owing to the belief shared by father and son that the publi- 
cation of one of the former’s works had prejudiced a certain section of 
the electorate against both, Mr Haliburton declined to accept office 
under the Canadian government, but he was nevertheless able to make 
himself a factor of importance in politics as well as in the organization 
of various commercial associations. 

A passage in Rivero and Tschudi’s antiquities of Peru led Mr Hali- 
burton to take up the study of the astronomical element in primitive 
myths and ceremonials. The result of his studies as revealed in his 
New Material for the History of Mankind—unfortunately a very rare 
work—proved the existence of a world-wide cult founded on the wor- 
ship of the Pleiades as the stars of rain and the harvest. This cult was 
shown to have arisen from the use of the Pleiades as time markers, their 
position being such as to afford the simplest, and therefore the earliest 
discovered, means of defining seed time and harvest. Mr Haliburton’s 
researches in this field have been extensively used by other well-known 
writers, such as F. Piazzi Smith in his Zife and Work at the Great 
Pyramid, Blake in his Astronomical Myths, and Bunsen in his Der 
Plejarden und der Thierkriess, the last-named work being dedicated to 
him. He may reasonably be regarded as the pioneer of modern science 
in the field of symbolical astronomy. 

In 1881, while at Tangier, he began the collection of notes on the 
folklore and mythology of Morocco. ‘This led to the discovery of the 
existence of racial dwarfs in and near the Atlas mountains and won 
for the discoverer the medal of the Ninth Oriental Congress. In spite 
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of this recognition, however, “ Mr Haliburton’s dwarfs” as they were 
termed, were regarded with incredulity by many, some writers assum- 
ing a tone which seemed to somewhat pass the bounds of legitimate 
criticism. But these critics were soon discomforted by the acceptance 
of the “little people” as true racial dwarfs by such authorities as Vir- 
chow and Sayce. This discovery induced Mr Haliburton to suspect 
the possible existence of dwarfs elsewhere, in spite of the prevailing 
ignorance on the subject. Traces of them were found in the Pyrenees 
and other parts of Europe, and more conclusive evidence in Central 
America, Peru, and the Amazon country. Various indications seemed 
to suggest that the dwarfs might once have been a widely distributed 
race, possibly synonymous with pre-glacial man; but Mr Haliburton 
realized that the available evidence is not yet sufficient to establish such 
a theory, therefore he wisely abstained from presenting it. In 1897 he 
privately published at Toronto his various papers on the dwarfs in a 
volume entitled, How a Race of Pygmies were Found in North Africa 
and Spain. 

Personally all those who have met him will remember him as a 
most genial and kindly man, who took an earnest and unselfish in- 
terest in all scientific research. Honest, fearless, yet cautious, with 
eyes wide open to see, tolerant of all views in the belief that even error, 
if honest, points the way to truth, and always courteous, even to those 
critics who passed the bounds of courtesy, it was not alone by his re- 
searches that science has profited, for his influence over others was as 
important as his work. To it we owe the Micmac studies of the late 
Dr S. T. Rand, besides several well-known works in the region where 
astronomy and anthropology meet. Nor was that influence confined to 
the scientific field. Perhaps the best known of Canadian poets, now de- 
ceased, declared that he and his companions had learned to look upon 
Mr Haliburton as a father who was ever ready with suggestion and en- 
couragement. Such was the man whose loss all must deplore. 

STANSBURY HAGaAR. 


An Algonquian Loan-word in Kiowa.—The Kiowa-English 
glossary accompanying Mr James Mooney’s valuable study of the 
“Calendar History of the Kiowa,” contains the following entry’ : 

“ Taka-i-p’6dal—‘ Spoiled-saddle-blanket’ ; a Kiowa signer of the 
treaty of 1867, where the name appears as ‘ Fish-e-more, or Stinking 
saddle’ ; commonly abbreviated to Zakd-ite. The name ‘ Fish-e-more,’ 
as given in the treaty, is pronounced Pi'semd't by the Kiowa, who say 
that it is a foreign word, old, and with no meaning in Kiowa.” For 


4 Seventeenth Ann. Rep. Bur, Amer. Ethnol., Washington, p. 423. 
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this word an Algonquian (possibly through western American English) 
source suggests itself. It seems very probable that in /ishemore- 
Pi'sem@'i we have a word which is thus recorded in Bartlett's “ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms” (4th ed., 1877, p. 15): ‘“‘ APISHAMORE 
(Chippewa, apfishamon.) Anything to lie down on; a bed. A saddle- 
blanket made of buffalo-calf skins, used on the great prairies.” In Ojibwa 
and related Algonquian dialects apishamon signifies “anything to lie 
down upon, so as not to rest upon the bare earth, etc.,”’ while the cognate 
words apikweshimon and apishkamon mean, respectively, “ pillow, 
bolster,” and “the piece of bark on which the paddler kneels in a 
canoe.” Form and meaning offer no insuperable objection, nor does 
the location (present and past) of the Kiowa. 
ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Eskimo and Samoan “Killers.”—Murdoch says that before 
the introduction of steel traps at Point Barrow, Alaska, the following 
contrivance for catching the wolf was in vogue. It consisted of a stout 
rod of whalebone about a foot long and half an inch broad, with a sharp 
point at each end. It was folded in the form of the letter Z, wrapped 
in blubber, and frozen solid. It was then thrown in the snow, where the 
wolf could find and swallow it. The heat of the animal’s body would 
thaw out the blubber, releasing the whalebone, which would straighten 
out and pierce the walls of the stomach, causing the animal’s death. 
Schwatka says that in Hudson bay it was twisted into a coil like a 
watch spring. Specimens of these wolf-killers are in the National Mu- 
seum from the Mackenzie river region. They are doubled up in zigzag 
shape and tied with a bit of sinew. ‘The attention of the readers of the 
Anthropologist is called to this description in comparison with what fol- 
lows from Chambers’ Fournal, May, 1901, p. 345: 


In the Island of Samoa, sharks are captured in the following man- 
ner: From a piece of green bamboo about four feet in length, a strip 
is taken about an inch wide. After charring the points, the ends are 
sharpened carefully, and with great pressure the strips are coiled up 
into as small a compass as possible, the whole being kept in position by 
being sewed in the fresh skin of a fish. A dog is killed and the viscera 
removed. One of these coils is placed in the cavity and the dog is 
sewed up. When the shark appears, the dog is thrown overboard and 
swallowed by theshark. First the flesh is digested, then the skin of the 
fish with which the coil is held together. As soon as this takes place, 
the coil unwraps, the points stick into the stomach of the fish, which 
dies with lock-jaw, and its body is recovered. O. T. Mason. 


Ollivier Beauregard.—M. Ollivier Beauregard, who died at 
Paris, Jan. 14, 1901, at the age of 86 years, was the author of many 
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articles of an anthropological nature. He was at one time President of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris, in whose #ud/etins his name 
figures conspicuously. He wrote chiefly on Egyptian and Oriental 
topics, and in 1889 published a volume of ethnological and linguistic 
studies from the Orient. He was also a prominent member of the 
French Société des Traditions Populaires, and contributed to its 
Revue several papers on Malay folklore, etc. A. F. C. 


THE FirtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CRIMINAL ANTHROPOL- 
ocy will be held in Amsterdam, from September 9-14, 1901. The 
principal questions to be discussed are: First, anatomical and physio- 
logical characters of criminals, descriptive studies; second, criminal 
psychology and psychopathology, criminals and lunatics, theoretical 
considerations and practical measures; third, criminal anthropology 
in its legal and administrative application, principles to be followed, 
preventive measures, protective measures, penalties; fourth, criminal 
sociology, economic causes of crime, criminality and socialism; fifth, 
criminal anthropology and ethnology compared. Special questions, 
such as alcoholism, sexuality, juvenile criminality, senile criminality, 
hypnotism, criminal psychology in literature, etc., will also be con- 
sidered. 


In THE SUMMER ScHOOL at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., to 
be held July 15-27, Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Acting Assistant Professor 
of Anthropology, will offer a course of twelve lectures on ‘‘ Education 
among Primitive Peoples.” The aim of this course will be to con- 
sider and interpret the educational phenomena with which the various 
races of men began their evolution toward the culture and civilization 
of today ; to examine and discuss those modes of thought and action, 
which, being at the first, have made their influence felt through all 
the ages of human progress, and are still potent in matters of educa- 
tion. Dr Chamberlain will also offer an evening lecture on “ The Poet 
and the Man of Science.” 


Mr GeErarpb Fowke has reprinted from the Pudlications of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society his interesting account of the 
“Stone Graves of Brown County, Ohio.” The author finds:it impos- 
sible to assign a date to the remains or to determine the tribe which 
constructed them, although Dr Cyrus Thomas is inclined to attribute 
them to the Shawnee. Not more than half a dozen of the several hun- 
dred graves opened yielded specimens of any sort, a fact which leads 
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to the author’s belief that they are not of Shawnee origin. “So far 
as known,” says Mr Fowke, “no stone graves as complicated and 
diverse in structure as these exist in other localities.” 


Dr Nicoas LEOn, assistant naturalist and curator of the anthro- 
pological and ethnographical section of the Museo Nacional of Mexico, 
has issued a pamphlet in which is given a classification of the Linguistic 
Families of Mexico, being an ‘* Essay of Classification; with a notice of 
the Zapaluta language and a confessional in the same ’’ (Mexico, rgor, 
13 pp., 8°). Dr Le6én omits the Tequistatecana stock of Mason, and 
adds the Chinantecana, Chiapanecana, Maratiniana, Chichimecana, 
Tafioana, Shoshosheana, and Coahuiltecana, the last three being in- 
cluded in Powell’s list as situated partly within the limits of the United 
States. 


RomaN Breap.—Hitherto ancient Roman bread has been known 
only from Pompeii. The excavations of Colonel von Grollen carried 
on during the last few years at Carnuntum, the ruins of which are some 
sixteen miles from Vienna, however, have resulted in the discovery of 
a bakery containing two ovens in which were found a number of car- 
bonized but perfectly preserved loaves of bread. Carnuntum in Ro- 
man days was an important trading and garrison post. A. F.C. 


Dr ARTHUR HazeE.ius died at Stockholm, May 27th, in his sixty- 
eighth year. Dr Hazelius was the founder of the Norwegian Ethno- 
graphical Museum, and of the unique and interesting Skansen, the 
open-air museum in the Zodlogical Garden of Stockholm, the result 
of nearly thirty years of labor, where the national life of old Sweden 
is represented in vivid fashion, not merely by means of buildings, but 
also by the festivals and music of earlier times. 


AN INFLUENTIAL COMMITTEE has been formed in Italy to celebrate 
the fortieth anniversary of Prof. Paul Mantegazza’s entrance on his career 
asateacher. This event was celebrated at Florence on April 3oth, 
and at the same time the thirtieth anniversary of the Italian Society 
of Anthropology. It is proposed to collect a sum of money to be used 
for the endowment of the new laboratory of anthropometry which Pro- 
fessor Mantegazza has established at Florence. 


THE SOCIETY OF GERMAN NATURALISTS AND PuysIciANs will hold 
its seventy-third annual reunion in Hamburg, September 22-28 
next. Dr L. Prochownik and Dr K. Hagen, Superintendent of the 
Museum of Ethnography, will officiate as reception committee for the 
Section of Anthropology and Ethnology. It is requested that the titles 
of casual papers be sent in advance to the last-named gentleman. 
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Pror. Dk BRETSCHNEIDER, formerly physician of the Russian lega- 
tion in Peking, died in St Petersburg a short time since, aged 68 years, 
He was counted among those best informed in regard to China, and 
published statistical works, mostly in the periodicals, on the geography, 
archeology, and botany of the empire. His Botanicum Sinicum is in- 
dispensable for a knowledge of the ethno-botany of China. 


O. A. ANUTSCHIN.—On March 30, 1900, the jubilee (25 years) of Dr 
Anutschin as President of the Anthropological Section of the Royal So- 
ciety of the Friends of the Natural Sciences, Anthropology, and Eth- 
nography, of the University of Moscow, wascelebrated. At the same 
time a new anthropological journal (published in Russian) was 
founded, with the title, Russian Anthropological Fournal. 


Pror. Rupo_r VircHow of Berlin will pass his eightieth birthday 
on the 18th of October of this year. A committee consisting of many 
eminent men engaged in various fields of scientific research, has been 
formed for the purpose of collecting a sum which will greatly increase 
the Rudolf Virchow Foundation and which is to be transmitted to the 
distinguished scholar on his birthday. 


Tue Royvat InpIAN INstITUTE (Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié) on the 4th of June celebrated 
in Hague the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation with a commemora- 
tive address by Prof. H. Kern. The Queen took this opportunity to 
create Herr J. H. de Groot, the treasurer of the Museum, a Knight 
of the Oranje-Nassau-Ordens. 


ARABIAN BiBLIOGRAPHY.—There is in process of publication in 
Litge, Belgium, a “ Bibliography of Arabian works, or works relating to 
the Arabs, printed in Christian Europe from 1810 to 1885,” compiled 
by Professor Victor Chervin, of the University of that city. It is a 
work of prime importance for all students of comparative literature, 
folklorists, etc. 


Mr J. Pierponr MorGan has given to the Cooper Union Museum, 
New York, a valuable collection of textile fabrics, illustrating the 
history of weaving through the Middle Ages to the end of the sev- 
enteenth century. The collection includes the Bodia collection of 
Barcelona, the Rivas collection of Madrid, and the Baron collection 
of Paris. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL PrizEs.—The Godard and Bertillon prizes of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris will be awarded during the present 
year. The Godard prize of 500 fr. wiil be given for the best memoir 
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on an anthropologic subject, and the Bertillon prize, of the same 
amount, for the best memoir on a subject relating to demography. 


Maoris OF NEw ZEALAND.—The recent census of New Zealand, if 
the preliminary returns are to be relied upon, reveals the fact that the 
Maoris, far from dying out, have actually increased since April, 1896, 
from 39,850 to 43,078, a gain of over eight per cent. Part of this increase 
may, however, be due to the great accuracy of enumeration. 


Dr Franz Boas, of Columbia University and the American Museum 
of Natural History, has been appointed honorary philologist in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington. The appointment will 
in no way affect Dr Boas’ duties in connection with the first two institu- 
tions, and he will continue to reside in New York City. 


AT THE STATED MEETING of the National Academy of Sciences 
held at Washington, April 16-18, Dr T. Mitchell Prudden, Professor 
of Pathology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, and Dr J. McKeen Cattell, Professor of Psychology in 
Columbia University, were elected to membership. 


Rev. J. CHALMERS, the missionary, met death on Aird river, 
Gulf of Papua, New Guinea, where, amidst many perils he was en- 
deavoring to act as peacemaker between hostile tribes. His works on 
the natives of British New Guinea, published partly in conjunction 
with Dr W. Gill, are well known. 


J. F. SNELLEMAN.—The new director of the Municipal Geograph- 
ical and Ethnological Museum at Rotterdam is J. F. Snelleman (ap- 
pointed February, 1go1), who is remembered as having taken part in the 
exploring expedition sent into central Sumatra in 1879 by the Dutch 
Geographical Society. 


Dr WiuiiaM Z. RIPLey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, has been invited to deliver the second Huxley Memorial Lecture 
before the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
first of the Huxley Memorial Lectures was delivered last year by Lord 
Avebury. 


THE TRUSTEES of the estate of the late Mary Hemenway, of Boston, 
founder and patroness of the Hemenway Expedition whose archeo- 
logical researches in Arizona and New Mexico are so well known, have 
appropriated $500 for an anthropological fellowship in Columbia 
University. 


Dr WILLIAM HEIN, assistant custodian in the division of ethnology 
and anthropology in the Imperial Court Museum of Natural History, 
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has been admitted as privatdocent for general ethnography in the 
University of Vienna. 

GREEK-RUTHENIAN DICTIONARY.—The Greek-Ruthenian Diction- 
ary to Homer, compiled by H. Ohonowski, has been taken over by the 
Ukrainian Sevcenko Scientific Society of Lemberg, Galicia, by whom it 
is to be published. 

P. G. von MOLLENDORF, who made himself favorably known by his 
numerous works on natural science, and on the ethnography and 
philology of China and Corea, died April 19th, at the age of 53. 

Dr F. W. vAN EEDEN, founder and director of the Colonial Museum 
in Haarlem, died May sth, after a long illness, aged seventy-three 
years. D. M. Greshoff has been appointed as his successor. 

Mr AnprEw E. Douctass has presented his collection of Indian 
archeological and anthropological specimens, numbering some 23,000 
objects, to the American Museum of Natural History. 

Co_uMBIA UNIvErRsiTy has received an anonymous gift of $100,000 
for the establishment of a department for the study of Chinese institu- 
tions, language, and history. 

A Museum or ETHNOLOGY has been established at the University 
at Breslau through the efforts of Doctor Thilénius, Professor of An- 
thropology and Ethnology. 

JOHANNES WEISMANN, for many years treasurer of the German 
Anthropological Society, died March 18th last at Munich, at the age 
of 76 years. 

Dr K. Wevte has been appointed assistant director in the Museum 
of Ethnology at Leipzig and professor of ethnography in the University 
of that city. 


CORNELL COLLEGE, Iowa, has conferred the degree of LL.D. on 
Mr W J McGee, ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
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a. Use of a basket in molding the base of an earthen vessel, (Zuni.) 


&, Vase showing impressions resulting from the use of pliable fabrics 
in wrapping and sustaining the vessel while plastic. 
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